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Art. L—Le Istorie Italiane di Ferdinando Ranalli, dal 
1846 al 1853. Vol. II. and part of Vol. III. 


A NEw phase in the history of the Italian movement is entered 
upon in the volumes before us. Having devoted the first portion 
of his work to an analysis of the abuses and tyrannous oppression 
which weighed down his countrymen previous to the accession 
of Pius IX., Ranalli proceeds no less distinctly to point out the 
excesses develo a sae simultaneously with the institutions 
of freedom, and the rapid substitution of licence for reform. 

Far preferable, in the actual condition of Italy, to any elaborate 
exposition of individual theories, these uncompromising state- 
ments are eminently useful and suggestive. We cannot doubt 
their accuracy, coming from the pen which so forcibly delineated 
the Egyptian bondage of Lombardy and the Duchies, the cor- 
ruptions of the government of Naples, the profligacy of eccle- 
siastical Rome ; and which ascribes to these causes, moreover, in 
conjunction with influences of a directly opposite en the 
very results now laid bare, treated in grave and sorro lan- 
guage, equally free from the violence of the partisan, or the 
stilted phraseology of the would-be sage. The writer's aim, 
eschewing all philosophical or metaphysical disquisition, is evi- 
dently to trace, as in a chart, all the rocks and quicksands, the 
currents and whirlpools, amidst which the bark of national inde- 
pendence was ingulfed, leaving to his readers the unbiassed 
application of the warning thus conveyed. ° 

e hold it as highly creditable to the Italians, as an augury 
of better things to come, that this teaching has been taken in 
good part. Notwithstanding Ranalli’s mortifying exhibition 
of their besetting vices of .disunion, boasting, and mistrust ; bis 
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catalogue of opportunities neglected, of hopes disappointed, of 
promises unfulfilled ; the sareasm with which he chronicles the 
patriotic demonstrations of scores of thousands in the forum, 
while armed men were wanting in the battle-field ; the strictures 
which spare no name, however popular amongst the champions 
of Italian regeneration, including, as he repeatedly declares, 
many of his own personal friends ; notwithstanding, we repeat, 
the unpalatable lessons enforced through its pages, no work on 
the same subject has met with such universal approval, or has 
been so extensively circulated in the Yelelveasoeth intervening 
since its completion. 

The French Revolution of February 1848 was the fatal turn- 
ing point in the fortunes of Italy, from its reaction upon a peo- 
ple too long enervated and demoralised by systematic misgovern- 
ment to have sufficient firmness in themselves, or faith in their 
rulers, to withstand the influence of the neighbouring triumph 
of democracy. Before entering, however, on the events that 
were its consequences, a glance is necessary at all those imme- 
diately preceding it, crowded into the first few weeks of that me- 
morable year. 

The elose of 1847, as we have already shewn, had left the 
annals of Italian progress without a stain. Three states, Rome, 
Tuscany, and Piedmont, had been peacefully remodelled, and 
required only time to consolidate their new institutions, and at- 
tain the capacity for still more ample concessions ; while the 
eyes of Europe were turned in expectation upon the remainder 
of the peninsula, where reason and humanity were yet denied a 
voice. 

As all men had foreseen, Sicily rebelled at last. Worn out 
by their vain appeals to the equity or honour of the king of 
Naples, the Palermitans, on the 12th of January 1848, with a 
solemn protest of the justness of their cause, raised the standard 
of revolt. Never before did insurgents proceed with so much 
dignity and deliberation. Destitute of arms, of soldiers, of all 
external aid, and menaced by a strong garrison, the citizens of 
Palermo nevertheless seemed to invite their oppressors to a con- 
flict in which they scorned the advantage of taking them by 

rise. Three days previous to the one fixed on for the rising, 
handbills announcing their intention were circulated about the 
town. Esteemed a mere empty threat, this intimation was 
responded to by the arrest of several of the most illustrious in- 
habitants, and the final stimulus was given to the approaching 
struggle. 

Our limits forbid any details of the Palermitan insurrection. 
Its first brilliant results are well known, dazzling all Italy by 
their rapidity and success, and soon sweeping from the island, 
with the single exception of the citadel of Messina, all vestiges 
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of Neapolitan rule or occupation. Few even of the most mode- 
rate reformers could find it in their hearts at that moment, so 
full of new-born enthusiasm and patriotic aspirations, to censure 
the Sicilians for their departure from the temperate policy so 
successfully inculeated by Gioberti and his followers during the 
previous eighteen months: but there is no doubt that it was a 
startling innovation, a dangerous precedent in a movement, 
which, originating in an act of pardon, it had been fondly anti- 
cipated, would ultimately triumph through the pacific but un- 
wavering influence of moral force, and the consciousness of moral 
obligation. Nor is it too much to attribute to the court of 
Naples, or, more properly speaking, the far-reaching policy which 
from Vienna guided its councils, the design of robbing the libe- 
rals of the prestige of this forbearance, by driving the Sici- 
lians to an extremity, which from supplicants should convert 
them into rebels. . 

Apparently, however, the magnitude of the revolution, the 
soit susitemees it awoke in Naples, outstripped all cal- 
culation, and in haste and terror, some concessions were promul- 
gated which would have been received with transport a few days 
earlier, but were now ineffectual to allay the ferment in the 
capital, far less to satisfy the insurgents. The angry cry, “ It is 
too late,” met this tardy acknowl ent of an injured people’s 
claims ; and the King, sensible that the hour of postponement 
had gone by, suddenly exchanged his posture of moody defiance 
in the rear of Italian progress, to its van, by the proclamation 
of a constitution. 

Rejected by the Sicilians as inadequate to their violated char- 
ter of 1812, the restitution of which they a 
manded, to the Neapolitans the mere name seemed an embodi- 
ment of national liberty ; and all Italy, participating in their 
exultation, raised an outcry for similar institutions. 

“They are urging me forward ; I will precipitate them,” is a 
saying ascribed to Ferdinand of Naples, in allusion to the ad- 
monitions of the Pope, the King of Sardinia, and the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, the previous autumn : a threat which brought 
its own fulfilment when these princes saw themselves constrained 
by his example to amplify the privileges already conceded to 
their subjects, to an extent for which the maturing experience of 
years should have proved the rightful qualification. 

Ten days only had — since the canons of St Elmo an- 
nounced to the jubilant Neapolitans their political regeneration, 
ere Turin rang with the grateful applause of a people loyal from 
traditional sympathies and principle, “to whom,” in the simple 
language of his manifesto, “their king did not hesitate to offer 
the strongest proof of his confidence in their devotedness and 
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moderation, by publishing the statutes of a representative go- 
vernment. 

The irresolution, the shrinking, the terror, which the detrac- 
tors of this prince asserted he betrayed before taking the despe- 
rate step which despoiled him of wellnigh all that, as an ab- 
solute sovereign, he had been taught to consider sacred and 
inalienable, are much modified by Ranalli, who, classifying this 
period as the Rubicon of his destiny, maintains that thenceforth 
the character of Charles Albert assumed features of straightfor- 
wardness and trust, unknown to his previous career. The natu- 
ral struggles of expiring authority in the monarch are evidences 
of sincerity in the man. Unlike his brother sovereigns, who 
swore upon the gospels to maintain that which they took the 
first opportunity to disannul, Charles Albert looked upon him- 
self as irrevocably bound by his cath to the constitution which 
the exigency of the times had compelled him to bestow. Unlike 
them, he descended from his throne into voluntary exile, sooner 
than degrade his country by the presence of a victorious foe ; or 
= the poor boon of a tottering sceptre, upheld by Austrian 

yonets, at the price of all claim to honour or consistency. 
Unlike their names charged either with opprobrium or con- 
tempt, his memory, cleared by each succeeding investigation 
from the mists of party feeling, and invested with the chivalrous 
attributes of a paladin or crusader—his errors of judgment and 
deficiency of strategical resource forgiven or extenuated,—will be 
handed down to the grateful admiration of posterity. While 
last and most significant discrepancy, the kingdom, whose new 
institutions he inaugurated in good faith, and maintained by 
self-sacrifice, is yearly advancing in prosperity and importance ; 
and stands forth amid the other states of Italy, as the living 
among the dead, as the hope and the monitor, the example and 
the rebuke, equally of the oppressed and their oppressors. 

A few days later the Tuscans obtained a constitution in their 
turn. It now only remained to satisfy the Romans. But the 
Pope was no longer so yielding as of yore.. He was awaking to 
the conviction that the part of a liberal prince was irreconcilable 
with the duties of supreme pontiff ; his conscience grew alarmed ; 
and the scruples and misgivings the retrogrades had long been la- 
bouring to insinuate, seemed simultaneously to have taken root 
and acquired development. In the demand for a representative 
government, he foresaw the subversion of Catholicism. To con- 
form the ecclesiastical polity of Rome to the same laws as regu- 
lated the government of secular states, would be to level the 
sacred fabric which each successive pope was bound to maintain 
unchanged and unimpaired. 

No sooner was the hesitation of Pius divulged, than popular 
excitement became manifest. Unused to denial, the ae 
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were with difficulty restrained from acts of menace against those 
cardinals, to whose influence the present reluctance to meet 
their demands was ascribed. Treachery, as usual, was at work. 
It was the aim of the opposition to provoke such symptoms of 
dissatisfaction as would terrify the Pope into summoning ce 
intervention, and fulfilling the prophecy of Metternich, already 
delayed beyond the twelvemonth assigned for its completion. 
To ward off this danger, tranquillise the people, and maintain 
their trust in the pontiff, devolved on the chiefs of the progress- 
ist party, no less than the task of confuting the reasonings on 
which the objections against the constitution were grounded. 
The opinions of living theologians were quoted, and the pages of 
the fathers ransacked, to furnish opposing arguments.’ A crisis 
of the greatest moment found statesmen poring over obsolete 
ecclesiastical authors to gain countenance for measures of actual 
emergency. The Pope listened, assented, but yet procrastinated, 
until the intelligence of the revolution at Paris finally turned the 
scale. The imperious necessity of concession could no longer be 
ignored ; and under the presidency of Cardinal Antonelli,—as 
conspicuous then in his advocacy of reform, as he shortly after- 
wards became in his devotion to absolutism—the statutes of the 
Roman constitution were compiled. 

It was the last bloodless triumph of progress, the last ste 
upon the path the Pope had been the first to tread, and whic 
he was to be the first to abandon. The rejoicings, and music, 
and acclamations of the 8th of March might well be memorable 
alike to the pontiff and his people, for the days of such ovations 
were now numbered, and the star of Pius IX. had reached its 
zenith. 

Germany in a ferment. Insurrectionary movements at Ber- 
lin. Vienna in open revolution. The Five Days of Milan, 
ending in the retreat of Marshal Radetsky with 10,000 men 
from its wall. Venice, and the duchies of Parma and Modena, 
also successfully insurgent. The passage of the Ticino by 
Charles Albert, and the outbreak of the war of Italian Indepen- 
dence, were the first rapid results* of the proclamation of the 
French Republic. 

Familiar as a thrice-told tale is the recital of the frenzied ex- 
citement which, from the lagoons of Venice to the foot of Etna, 
displayed itself throughout Italy at the commencement of the 
national struggle. As yet untainted by the poison of socialistic 
France, or the fatal presence of Mazzini, one heart and aim in- 
spired the Italian people ; and the jealousies and rae of 
ages seemed forgotten in the unanimous resolve to shake off the 

* The French Revolution dates the 22d of February; that of Vienna from 


the 8th of March. On the 18th of March rose the Milanese ; on the 29th Charles 
Albert entered Lombardy. 
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‘hated Austrian yoke. Preached in all their townsas a holy war, 
a new crusade, men of all classes assumed the tri-coloured cross. 
Professors, nobles, physicians, artists, poets ; the wealthy and 
the indigent ; the flower and the dregs of the population hast- 
ened to enrol themselves in the volunteer battalions designed 
to act under the orders of Charles Albert, universally recognised 
as the national champion and leader ;—and soon, to borrow the 
inflated language of the period, the classic highways of the pen- 
insula vibrated beneath the tread. of exulting bands, chanting 
patriotic hymns on their way to the plains of Lombardy, who 
owned to but one apprehension, that of finding the barbarians 
already driven beyond the Alps, and no laurels left for them to 
gather. 

Nor were the Italian sovereigns apparently backward in 
seconding their subjects’ enthusiasm. Twenty thousand of his 
choicest troops were despatched as the king of Naples’ military 
contingent ; and a fleet received orders to repair to Venice which 
had petitioned him for naval succours. The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, though in a degree of course proportioned to the slen- 
der warlike resources of his state, also supplied his quota to the 
campaign, while the Pope, in giving his benediction from the 
balcony of the Quirinal to the departing Roman volumteers, had 
conferred more potent support on the cause than a hundred thou- 
sand bayonets could have furnished. Not only Italy, but Aus- 
tria, believed he had thus sanctioned the War of Liberation ; 
and the depressing effect which the conviction that they were in 
arms against the head of the church, produced upon the impe- 
rial troops, corresponded to the ardour with which his approval 
inspired their antagonists. 

tis not our purpose to follow Ranalli in the details of the 
strategical operations of the first two months of the campaign, 
chiefly confined to the banks of the Mincio and Adige, the for- 
mer a tributary of the Po, the latter the boundary river between 
Lombardy and the Venetian provinces. 

Victorious in every encounter, with the single exception of a 
repulse in an ill-advised attack on Verona, the successes of the 
Piedmontese were crowned on the 30th of May by the battle of 
Goito ; and the surrender of the fortress of Peschiera. The most 
salient features of that period,—the chivalrous daring of the 
king and his two sons, the Dukes of Savoy and Genoa ; the in- 
— of their soldiers; the discouragement of the enemy ; 
and the proposals of the cabinet of Vienna, through the British 
government, to treat of the cession of Lombardy,—enlarged upon 
‘by the English press, must still be fresh in the memory of the 
reader. We therefore dwell by preference on the less obvious 

circumstances which, during this apparent season of prosperity, 
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were concurring to bring about the downfall of Charles Albert 
and the ruin of Italy. 

With faith in the ardour of the Italian people, in the promised 
co-operation of their princes, above all in the blessing of the 
Vicar of Christ upon his enterprise, the king of Sardinia at the 
very opening of the war, was drawn by the poetic knight-erran- 
try of his character into a grave political error. Entering into 
no stipulation as to the po of his assistance, he had at once 
responded to the call of the insurgent Milanese. Instead of 
marching to the capital, effecting the junction between the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian provinces and Piedmont, and demanding from 
their populations the zeal and self-sacrifice exhibited by his own 
subjects, his first step on entering Lombardy was to issue a 
clamation to declare “he came solely to complete the work so 
gloriously begun, leaving to the will of the nation, at the con- 
clusion of the war, to » Sn their future form of govern- 
ment.” Then pushing on towards the Mincio, on the 8th of 
April he defeated the Austrians drawn up to dispute his 
and established himself on the left bank of the river. Flushed 
by this brilliant success, and the applause with which it was 
hailed, Charles Albert may be oned for deeming that the 
hereditary aspirations of his house were on the eve of ful- 
filment, and for the fond anticipation that the iron crown, the 
free gift of a grateful people, would soon encircle his brow. 

Ill requiting his confidence and his exertions, the Venetians 
hastened to proclaim the Republic of St Mark ; while the Lom- 
bards, by their refusal to incorporate their new levies with the 
Piedmontese army, sufficiently indicated how far they were from 
entertaining any desire for the territorial fusion and community 
of interests which the general welfare of Italy, no less than the 
energetic prosecution of the war, imperatively demanded. Tak- 
ing no account of the formidable line of defence, Peschiera and 
Mantua on the Mincio, Verona and Legnano on the Adige, still 
retained by Radetsky when his troops were driven from their 
unfortified cities, and boasting that they had totally driven the 
enemy from their svil, the presumption of the Lombards may be 
illustrated by the fact, that the first deputation sent to greet the 
king on his arrival at Pavia, complacently indicated that at least 
Illyria and Dalmatia, ancient Italian possessions to the north- 
east of the Adriatic, still remained for him to conquer ! 

Sudden exposure to the light of day has blinded the eyes 
long condemned to darkness. Food, incautiously administered, 
has often proved fatal to the feeble and the famine-stricken. We 
have oar to cite these familiar illustrations to find palliation 
for such conduct. We have need to remember that the people 
whose childish arrogance we are describing, had been for more 
than thirty years denied all political or intellectual freedom ; 
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’ that for several preceding months they had been compressed by 
the strictest martial law ; that Radetsky’s famous proclamation* 
of the 18th January was still ringing in their ears, and intoxi- 
cated at having shaken off the eagle’s grip, they fancied his 
talons were for ever blunted. As if satisfied that their part in 
the deliverance of their country was already amply fulfilled, few 
comparatively enrolled themselves in the volunteer legions, for 
whom the Provisional Government had stipulated an existence 
independent from that of the royal army. [ll-disciplined and 
ill-trained, these battalions proved of little or no service in the 
campaign, and were looked upon with disfavour by the Pied- 
montese commanders, under whose orders they were nominally 
to act, and who dreaded the influence upon their own troops of 
the Mazzinianism with which they soon became largely imbued. 
The honourable exceptions furnished by such names as Dandolo, 
Manara, and Morisini, did not redeem the mass of their country- 
men from the imputation of vain-glory and insubordination in 
the camp; or from the still graver charge of contenting themselves 
with parading the newly-revived Italian costume,—velvet tunics 
and waving plumes, in their squares and theatres, with depre- 
ciating the courage of the Austrians, and extolling their own 
achievements, with demonstrations, speeches, thanksgivings, and 
illuminations ; while Piedmont, wellnigh single-handed, was 
pouring forth her blood and treasure in their cause. 

The jealousy and disaffection so early perceptible, acquired 
rapid development with the arrival of Mazzini, who, released 
from his long exile by the amnesty recently granted by Piedmont, 
brought undiminished ardour for political intrigue, and undying 
animosity to the King of Sardinia, to foment the estrangement. 
Charles Albert had already awaked to the conviction of his im- 
prudence ; and Mazzini found the royalist party actively canvass- 
ing for immediate annexation. This course is strongly censured 
by Ranalli. The original error could only have been repaired 
by the speedy and successful termination of the war. The con- 
queror of Austria might have dictated his own terms ; whereas, 
in the present juncture, this departure from the heroic abnega- 
tion expressed in his first manifesto to the Lombards, laid the 
king open to the imputation of duplicity and personal ambition, 
of which Mazzini was not slow in taking advantage. Gioberti, 
however, now appeared upon the scene, restored like Mazzini to 
Italy, after an et of more than fifteen years. The presence 
of these two celebrated men in Milan, both so remarkable for 
the influence exerted during a distant exile upon the minds of 


* In the commencement of January some disturbances had taken place in Milan, 

repressed with remarkable severity ; and it was on this occasion that the Marshal 

ublished the celebrated address, warning the Lombards that the talons of the 
lenseieh eagle were not grown feeble. 
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their countrymen, at once arrayed beneath their guidance the 
two opposing parties. In Gioberti, the Albertisti, generally 
comprising the — classes of Lombardy, recognised their 
champion : his rival gave his name to the Mazziniani. 

The veneration and gratitude inspired by the author of the 
“ Primato,” the soberness and dignity of his reasonings, for a 
short time seemed universally acknowledged. The most factious 
were overawed, while the Provisional Government proceeded to 
demand the suffrages of the provinces in favour of immediate 
conjunction with the kingdom of Piedmont: a measure in which 
they had already been voluntarily forestalled by Parma and 
Modena. 

But the evil genius of Italy was not to be thus foiled. The 
king’s departure from his first professions, dark allusions to the 
charges of by-gone years, the impending bondage of a military 
dictatorship, were all skilfully set before the populace. Inflam- 
matory addresses from Mazzini were placarded on the walls ; 
and tumultuous assemblages of the lowest rabble, led on by a 
certain Urbino, one of the most violent of his partisans, filled 
the streets. Milan, so lately freed from the common enemy, now 

resented the humiliating spectacle of internal sedition, fostered 
y arts not without parallel in the policy of Austria. “This 
Urbino,” remarks the historian, “I here name, to devote to in- 
famy. He was afterwards discovered to have been a paid Aus- 
trian spy, one of the many agents the imperial government did 
not scruple to employ in various of Italy, to instigate the 
people from folly to crime, until the desired acmé was attained.” 
he hour, however, was not yet come for the final triumph of 
democracy and the consummation of Austria’s designs. Gioberti 
still held the ascendancy. The public sense of shame and indig- 
nation was so aroused, that the agitator found it necessary to 
disavow all participation in the intemperate manifestations of 
his followers ; and active measures for collecting the votes of the 
population were once more proceeded with. 

In Rome meantime, complications, still more serious, had 
arisen. The fallacy of the theories which, in the dawn of the 
Italian movement, had pointed to the papacy in its mysterious 
union of spiritual with temporal dominion, as the key-stone of 
national independence, was now revealed. A few weeks’ experi- 
ence of constitutional government had sufficed to shew the dis- 
cordance of that twofold nature. The free representation of the 
state, and the supremacy of the Church still claimed, were in 
perpetual antagonism. The same contradictions existed in the 
Pope’smind. Thoseactsof mercy and justice with which he inaugu- 
rated his reign, sprang from the natural honesty and benevolence 
of his character ; the vacillation and duplicity now chargeable 
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- upon him were the results of obedience to his pontifical obliga- 
tions. His sympathies as.an Italian had impelled him to bless the 
departing volunteers. As Pope, superior to all sympathies, he 
was now called upon to withdraw that benediction. 

A protest of the German bishops, secretly conveyed to him, 
representing the schism in Catholic Germany that would infal- 
libly result from his hostility to Austria, so long the faithful 
supporter of the Roman See, came opportunely to enforce the 
arguments of the retrogrades, and bring him unresistingly into 
their toils. Unconscious of the success of these machinations, 
the ministry urged Pius to give his public adhesion to the war, 
and his reply to these entreaties was his famous encyclical letter 
the 29th of April. 

In this document the Pope set forth, “that he had for some 
time observed his name used as a pretext for an enterprise he 
never contemplated, having had no design beyond that of gradu- 
ally securing to the state a better internal administration. 
Nevertheless to obviate disturbance or bloodshed, he had hitherto 
abstained from interference: but now that it was sought to 
thrust him into AN UNJUST AND HURTFUL WAR, contrary to his 
position as chief of a religion which inculcates universal 
and obliged him to recognise all nations as equally his children, 
his duty and inclination alike forbade him to keep silence. De- 
claring himself moreover solemnly opposed to the departure of 
the pontifical subjects from Rome, he had only consented thereto, 
as likewise to their proceeding to the confines of the Po, from 
inability to restrain the popular commotion, similar in this to 
other Italian princes, who had also been unable to prevent their 
subjects from hastening to the war.” 

This declaration fell like a thunderbolt upon the Piedmontese, 
for whom the presence of a special envoy from the Pope at the 
king’s head-quarters, had been a material pledge of his adhesion. 
In every point of view its evil results were incalculable. The 
whole of Italy felt the recoil. It divested the war of its sacred 
character, it shook the confidence of the devout, it authorised the 
backsliding of the timid, it left Charles Albert almost unsup- 
ported to accomplish that which had so pompously been pro- 
claimed as a national undertaking. The more resolute of the 
Roman troops and volunteers, it is true, goaded to an open vio- 
lation of their sovereign’s injunctions, refused to retrace their 
steps, and under General Durando, determined to prosecute the 
campaign ; but, on the other hand, many not only among the 
pontifical subjects, but from the other Italian states, still clinging 
to their old faith in the church, or glad of a pretext to leave the 
annihilation of the barbarians to niore practised hands, volunta- 
rily disbanded themselves. Patriotism thus became identified 
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with rebellion; religious scruples with cowardice, Unity of 
inciple was destroyed ; “ Long live Pius the Ninth,” ceased to 
be the common rallying cry. 

The recall of the esetinn troops, under the pretence of dis- 
turbances in the capital, just as they had reached the frontiers of 
Lombardy, and before they had struck a blow in the War of 
Liberation, is the last link in the chain of internal disasters, 
which, during these two months, apparently so favourable to the 
Piedmontese arms, were paving the way for Austrian retaliation. 
Before entering upon Ranallis account of that gloomy episode 
in the annals of Naples, the 15th of May, from which dates 
Ferdinand of Bourbon’s defection from the liberal cause, a rapid 
summary is necessary of the events both there and in Sicily since 
the announcement of the constitution of the 29th of January. 

February and March were in negotiations between the 
king and the insurgent Sicilians, conducted by Lord Minto, 
whose mediation the latter not unnaturally construed as an 
evidence of England’s desire to see their liberties once more 
established under her guarantee. It is a common mistake to 
imagine that the Sicilians were now in arms to repudiate a 
union with the sister state, which for centuries they had unresist- 
ingly agreed to, neither is there any analogy in their position as 
regarded Naples, with that of Scotland or Ireland towards Eng- 
land. The parliament and institutions transmitted from the 
Norman conquerors, who in the eleventh century erected Sicily 
into a representative kingdom, the dynasties of Swabia and 
Arragon, during their sovereignty, had never infri ; the dis- 
graceful celebrity of destroying privileges, which thirty-four 
successive kings had respected, was reserved for the grandfather 
of Ferdinand, the second of the Bourbon princes who held the 
sceptre of the Sicilies. Twice driven from Naples by the French, 
he had twice found a secure refuge and faithful subjects in the 
island ; and in return for this loyalty, with the hereditary perfidy of 
his race, he planned the overthrow of the ancient Sicilian consti- 
tution. Buta champion against his first encroachments rose up 
in Lord William Bentinck, who held the double appointment of 
Commander-in-Chief of the English forces in the Mediterranean, 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Palermo. Desirous 
of preserving to England the advantages of her occupation of the 
island, incalculable at a time when, with the exception of Malta, 
she had not a single port in the Mediterranean, suspecting more- 
over a conspiracy on the part of the notorious queen, Caroline of 
Austria, to betray her English allies to Napoleon, as the price 
of regaining Naples, he energetically interposed in favour of the 
Sicilian nation. Under the pressure of his authority, the king 
had no alternative but to abdicate or submit. The obnoxious 
edicts were revoked, the parliament assembled, and the ancient 
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statutes adapted to the requirements of the actual times. This 
was the constitution of 1812, which four years later, the Neapo- 
litan cabinet, in unblushing defiance of the most solemn engage- 
ments, and with the secret connivance of Lord Castlereagh, 
virtually abrogated, and of which, with unwavering unanimity, 
the Sicilians now demanded the restoration. 

Indisposed at first to yield, the alarm occasioned by the French 
Revolution brought the king to terms. Lord Minto received his 
authority to concede all he might judge expedient, and hastened 
to Palermo. There he tial the wtvmatum drawn up by 
the General Committee, and pledging himself that within three 
days it would have received the king’s signature, departed amid 
the grateful plaudits of the citizens. But the English statesman 
either cuted the discretionary powers with which he had been 
invested, or was the dupe of Ferdinand. The promised ratifica- 
tion never came. Lord Minto saw his mission was at an end, 
and with a farewell letter to the heads of the Sicilians, stating 
his ineffectual conferences with the king, and concluding with an 
earnest entreaty not to fall into the calamities of a republic, re- 
nounced all further arbitration, and quitted Naples. 

On the receipt of this intelligence, the Sicilian Parliament, 
without a dissentient vote, declared the forfeiture by the Bourbons 
of all claim to the throne of Sicily, and then, still relyng on the 
support of the British government, as implied in various assur- 
ances from Lord Palmerston,* regarded by all Italians as its 
organ,—they proceeded leisurely to regulate the internal admi- 
nistration, and that accomplished, to the election of a king. So 
little at that period was the instability of the revolution foreseen, 
that the Grand Duke of Tuscany shewed himself favourably dis- 

d to the nomination of his second son, a child nine years 
old ; while the Duke of Genoa, the younger of the two princes 
of the house of Savoy, was indicated by England as possessing 
her most cordial support. 

In commenting on the failure of Lord Minto’s mediation, Ra- 
nalli repudiates the insinuation of his having designedly foment- 
ed the excited feelings of the Sicilians, and supported them in 
their demands, in order to throw a new barrier in the way of the 
union and liberation of Italy. For once he admits that “ Eng- 
land was sincere in her advocacy of the Sicilian cause, believ- 
ing that from the force of circumstances, it must eventually 
triumph, and thus at no greater cost than friendly offices or 
flattering words, without involving any question of war, give her 
the prestige of a successful and zealous protector.” 


* After the breaking off of the mediation was known in London, Lord Pal- 
merston abserved to the Neapolitan Minister, “If there be any moral obligation 
resting upon England in this matter, it would be in favour of the constitution of 
1812, which was established in Sicily under British influence.”— Vide Despatch 
to the Prince of Castelcicala, 10th April 1848. 
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To confirm the Sicilians in their false security, the presence 
of an English squadron in the bay of Naples, during the early 
summer months, restrained the king from resuming hostilities. 
It was well known that when he had renounced his engagments 
in Lombardy, Ferdinand prepared an expedition for the reduc- 
tion of the island ; and it was equally notorious that the British 
admiral, Sir William Parker, had orders not to permit its de- 
parture. When and wherefore that restraint was withdrawn, 
will be shewn in the sequel. 

In Naples meantime the new system seemed in process of 
consolidation. The intelligence of the French Revolution, and 
the rising of Milan, had brought no worse consequences than a 
demonstration on the 3d of April for an enlargment of the elec- 
tive franchise, with some other branches of the constitution, and 
an immediate co-operation in the national crusade. The first 
demand being conceded, the other reforms duly promised, and 
the troops promptly despatched, the elections for the first par- 
liament proceeded without disturbance. 

As the 15th of May, appointed for the opening of the 
Chambers, drew near, it began to be rumoured in the capital 
that the king did not intend to recognise the alterations in the 
statute, guaranteed by his ministers on the 3d of April, but 
would require the deputies to swear adherence to the constitu- 
tion as it was at first drawn up, and publicly sworn to by him- 
self some weeks previous. To clear up these doubts it was re- 
solved, two days before the meeting of the Chambers, to notify 
to the ministers, that if such were the king’s determination, 
many of the representatives would be withheld by conscientious 
motives from taking the oath to the more limited constitution 
which they believed the right acquired on the 3d of April gave 
them the faculty of extending. The rere who had made 
themselves responsible for these changes, found the king deaf to 
all their arguments. . Unknown to them, he caused the order for 
the ceremonial of the 15th to be printed, and dispersed all over 
Naples, in which the obligation of swearing to the statute in its 
original form was especially insisted on. Incensed at this dis- 
poss the cabinet tendered their resignation, which the king 
refused. 

The next day the deputies, at an early hour, assembled in 
the hall of the Palazzo Montoliveto in anxious consultation. 
Suspicions of the king’s faith had seized all hearts, and the soli- 
citations of the ministers to waive these ill-timed scruples, only 
left them more bent on not assuming their legislative functions 
until he ratified their last acquired privileges. On his side 
Ferdinand was equally unyielding. The day passed in the in- 
terchange of messages and remonstrances, while as night closed 
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in, the square and avenues leading to the Palazzo, were filled 
with eager crowds awaiting the result of this ominous contention. 

At length at midnight it was announced that the king had 
sanctioned the introduction of a clause in the prescribed formula, 
allowing for the amplification of the fundamental laws of the 
constitution. Worn out by their prolonged sitting, the deputies 
were on the point of unanimously agreeing to this compromise, 
when a certain La Cecilia, since well-known throughout Italy 
for the violence of his republicanism, rushed into the hall with 
the air of a maniac, exclaiming, “ The troops have left their 
barracks, and are preparing to attack the people and their re- 
presentatives. Nothing remains for us but to barricade the 
streets and defend ourselves!” In the first part of this report 
there was no exaggeration. By the king’s orders, at the very 
time he was affecting to come to terms, all the principal points 
of the city had been occupied by the military ; and the officers 
of the National Guard despatched by the Assembly to calm the 
populace, and keep them from resenting this coercion, found to 
their dismay the barricades already commenced. 

No sooner was this counter-manifestation made known to the 
king, than he sent to inform the deputies he would consent to 
their taking their seats without any form of oath, upon which 
they again addressed the rioters, assuring them every cause of 
dissension between the legislature and the crown was removed, 
and urging their immediate a It was in vain. As- 
sisted by some French sailors belonging to the fleet of Admiral 
Baudin, and spurred on—darkest accusation that ever yet rested 
on a sovereign—by royalist agents in disguise, barricades in 
some of the principal streets were hastily constructed. Police 
commissioners and others known for their advocacy of the old 
order of things were, it is asserted, seen not only engaged in 
throwing up the barricades, but actually opposing their removal ; 
an officer of the Swiss Guard was also noticed amidst the in- 
surgents, exhorting them not to give way, while the notorious 
fact that the troops, drawn out in the streets, remained passive 
spectators of a movement they might, at that early stage, have 
impeded with little or no effusion of blood, has been adduced as 
an additional proof of the king’s complicity in fostering the dis- 
turbance. 

The dawn of the memorable 15th found the people and the 
soldiers still at their post, facing each other with arms in their 
hands, their passions inflamed by those long hours of fevered ex- 
pectation. The ministers, uncertain and terrified, presented a 
deplorable spectacle. ver J supplicated the king to give the 
order for the withdrawal of the troops ; he is reported to have 


promised to do so on the removal of a single barricade, but the 
citizens were too distrustful of his word to be induced to make 
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the first concession. They based their refusal’ to listen to the 

ific representations of the deputies on the same grounds ; 
they had but the verbal assurance of the king’s abandonment of 
his previous opposition. 

Even at that eleventh hour, it is believed, the publication and 
diffusion of a royal decree, confirming the engagements of thé 
previous night, could have averted the impending catastrophe. 
Be this as it may, it is undoubted that, notwithstanding he was 
implored to sign an order to that effect, Ferdinand found means 
to delay till the time had passed when it might have proved of 
service. 

Three shots from the barricade erected opposite the royal 
palace, responded to by a volley from the enilitary, announced 
the commencement of the civil conflict. From whom the first. 
discharge proceeded, and whether from accident or design, has 
never been ascertained, although general opinion inclines to im- 

ute it to the detestable agency of some myrmidon of the police. 

pulsed in their first attack, the troops were speedily reinforced 
by the Swiss, who soon swept down all obstacles, the barriers 
being of slight construction and insufficiently defended. Not 
above 500 are computed to have been actually engaged on the 
side of the insurgents,—the less violent having dispersed at the 
recommendation of the deputies, and the instigators to revolt 
having also retired when their work was done. Speedily dis- 
lodged from their positions, they now rushed into the houses 
overlooking the streets, and from the windows fired upon the 
soldiery, who, pursuing them in their turn, sacrificed the in- 
nocent inhabitants with their unbidden guests, sparing neither 
age nor sex in their indiscriminate fury and revenge. The laz- 
zaroni, like obscene birds of prey, soon gathered to the scene of 
devastation, and glutted their brutal instincts to the full. Shops 
were burst open ; houses ransacked; the sick murdered in their 
beds ; the wounded hurled from the windows ; babes torn from 
their mother’s breasts and flung into wells.) The wails of dying 
children ; the shrieks of outraged women ; the hoarse shouts of 
the Swiss soldiery ; vain prayers for mercy, curses, blows; the 
thunder of artillery from the forts commanding the town ;—all 
blending in one fearful retrospect of horror, stamp the 15th of 
May with an individuality to which happily few scenes in mo- 
dern history can lay claim. 

In vain did the ministers, hastening to the palace, beseech the 
king with clasped hands to send orders to the military to desist, 
and to the forts to suspend their fire. It is asserted, that with 
a voice and demeanour unaccountably changed, he answered 
them by a Latin quotation, to the effect that the day of grace 
was past, and that they would soon have to render an account 
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of their conduct. Common report also states that when the 
cannonading commenced, he said significantly, “ At last I have 
a demonstration in my turn.” 

While Naples was thus convulsed, the deputies shewed a 
worthy example of dignity and courage. They all assembled in 
the hall of Montoliveto, and sent commissioners, chosen from 
among themselves, to the civil and military authorities, and to 
the French admiral, ineffectually charged to solicit from the 
first their mediation with the king, from the latter his interfer- 
ence in the name of humanity. Though in imminent danger 
the whole of those eight hours of terror, there was no question 
of retiring ; not one absented himself. Towards nightfall, when 
satiety had brought repose, the king sent an officer to desire 
them to disperse, adding that force would be used if they did 
not at once comply. On descending to the court-yard they 
found it filled with soldiers. There was no alternative but sub- 
mission ; and bidding each other a sorrowful farewell, the mem- 
bers of the first Neapolitan parliament were driven forth into 
the streets still reeking with the recent carnage,* either to 
mourn the results of their pertinacity, or to gather the last proofs 
of their sovereign’s betrayal. 

The following day the upholders of absolutism endeavoured 
to promote a festive movement, to celebrate the victory gained 
by the crown, with the secret aim, as many are ready to demon- 
strate, of exciting the rabble to a repetition of the previous day’s 
excesses, and thus, by a political St Bartholomew, have cut off 
all those who were known to favour the constitution. Great 
was the consternation in the city, which dreaded a repetition of 
the massacres of 1799. But the Neapolitan lazzaroni, vile and 
degraded as they yet are, no longer shewed themselves such 
willing instruments of Bourbon vengeance as the Government 
had found them in the previous century. One day’s rapine and 
slaughter had sufficed for them; and a few disorderly bands, 
scouring the streets with frantic gestures, howling forth ven- 
geance on the king’s enemies, were all the results obtained by 
this revolting exhibition. 

A new ministry, not however of persons avowedly retrograde, 
was immediately formed. The king appears to have shewn con- 
siderable sagacity in their selection, feeling his way as it were in 
his return to the system he had been compelled to relinquish, and 
availing himself of the weakness or venality of the statesmen he 
called to his councils, to lend the cover of their names—not un- 
known for their promotion of liberty a few months previously— 


* Upwards of a thousand persons, at the lowest computation, perished in this 
day's slaughter. Five hundred more are supposed to have been wounded, but 
as all inquiry was rigorously prohibited, many conjecture the amount of killed 
and disabled to have been far greater. 
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to measures rapidly tending to its subversion. Severities justi- 
fied by the recent outbreak were resorted to. The city was 
ae under martial law ; the national disarmed and dis- 
ded ; the election of the deputies d ill Still fur- 
ther to provide for the security of the state, orders were des- 
tched to the troops engaged in Lombardy, and to the squadron 
farnished to Venice, to return without delay. 

The king’s summons found the Neapolitan corps d’armée, 
after a march of un eled tardiness, at length preparing to 
cross the Po, and obey Charles Albert’s injunctions to protect 
Vicenza in the Venetian territory, threatened by Count Nugent, 
who was rapidly advancing from the Friuli at the head of 25,000 
men. The coincidence of the slowness of their previous move- 
ments, with this sudden recall, just as they had reached the 
scene of action—coupled with the fact subsequently divulged, 
that Da Cosa, the Neapolitan admiral, had received before sail- 
ing strict injunctions to avoid any collision with the Austrians— 
furnished conclusive evidence to the minds of many, that from 
the first Ferdinand had no intention of seconding the war, and 
that the 15th of May was a coup d’état he had himself planned 
and carried out. 

On learning the defection of his long-expected reinforcements, 
Charles Albert, who was engaged in the siege of Peschiera, has 
been censured for not hastening himself across the Adige to in- 
tercept Nugent’s approach ; but when it is considered that to do 
this effectually he must have so weakened his forces in Lom- 
bardy as to leave Milan open to an attack from Radetsky, pant- 
ing to revenge the Five Days, the blame of this inaction may 
fairly be laid to the vain glory, the supineness, and treachery 
which had left him without the means of extending his opera- 
tions. Indeed, when we view the increasing perplexities of the 
Piedmontese, and remember that the foundation of their most 
sanguine hopes had completely given way—that the religious 
and national character of the war no longer existed—that they 
fought under precisely the same disadvantages as had so strongly 
influenced their adversaries—the valour and discipline that 
secured the victory at Goito, cannot be too highly estimated. 
Nugent had effected his junction with Radetsky, and profiting 
by the exhilaration of his troops, the veteran commander de- 
termined to win his way to Milan. At the head of 35,000 men 
and a large train of artillery, he poured out of Mantua, and on 
the 29th May, surprised and routed the Tuscan contingent, 
about 5000 in number, encamped at Curtatone on the right 
of the Mincio. But the next day he was encountered by Charles 
Albert near the bridge of Goito; and there, with only 18,000 
men, close to the scene of his first success, the king fought the 
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' battle which Piedmont justly considers the most honourable in 
her records. To complete the glories of the day, scarcely had 
the Austrians commenced their retreat, when tidings arrived of 
the capitulation of Peschiera. Charles Albert was still upon the 
field, and himself announced this fresh triumph to his soldiers ; 
a responsive cry of exultation burst from the victorious army as 
they hailed him King of Northern Italy. 

e rejoicings over the whole country were unanimous. At 
Milan the murmurs of disaffection were stifled, even Mazzini 
affected to join in extolling the prowess of the Piedmontese. A 
few days later, by an immense majority of votes, the Lombards 
decreed their annexation to the Sardinian states: the work which 
Gioberti had begun, the magic influence of victory speedily com- 
pleted. But it was at the very moment when he was most 
applauded, that Charles Albert committed the greatest military 
oversight of the campaign. Instead of closely pursuing Ra- 
detsky from Goito, he allowed him to retire in good order upon 
Mantua ; whence, rallying his troops with admirable prompti- 
tude, he marched upon Vicenza, garrisoned by Durando,* and 
the nine thousand Romans who had not obeyed the injunctions 
of the encyclical. The possession of this city was the key to 
the whole of the Venetian provinces, and opened all the com- 
munications with Austria. Nugent had been gallantly repulsed 
in his first attack, and the king, not counting on the rapidity of 
Radetsky’s movements, imagined Durando could still hold his 
ground, and took no steps for his assistance. Invested by up- 
wards of forty thousand men, and one hundred and ten pieces of 
artillery, after a resistance highly honourable to its defenders, 
Vicenza capitulated on the 10th of June ; its garrison, allowed 
the honours of war, for three months were pledged not to bear 
arms against Austria. The high road to Venice was now free ; 
and soon, shut up in her vast lagoons, the Queen of the Adriatic 
saw her land approaches invested by the imperialists. 

The next few weeks were comparatively uneventful. Though 
fully in a condition to take the field on the offensive, Radetsky 
remained entrenched upon the Adige, content to bide his time 
and await further reinforcements, which should give him an ir- 
resistible superiority. Charles Albert, after another unsuccessful 
attempt on Verona, and some brilliant but useless skirmishes on 
the banks of the Mincio, gratified his unfortunate predilection’ 
for besieging fortresses, by commencing the blockade of Mantua ; 

* Giovanni Durando is a Piedmontese by birth. Entering the Spanish army 
as a common soldier, he saw much service on the side of the Christinos, and rose’ 
to the rank of General, and Governor of Barcelona. Returning r and with 
an unsullied name to his native country, he was indicated to the Pope as fitted 


to take the command of his troops. He is nowa General of Division in the 
Piedmontese army, and Commander of the garrison of Genoa. 
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also awaiting on his side the result of fresh levies, in the Sar- 
dinian states, for on his hereditary subjects, with the exception 
of the defenders of Venice, and some Lombard volunteers in the 
Tyrol, the whole burthen of the war had now fallen. 

But if their bodily presence was not forthcoming in the royal 
camp, the pens and tongues of half Italy were not idle. e 
fall of Vicenza excited a storm of indignation against the king 
which counterbalanced the recent demonstrations in his favour. 
Not content with taxing him with inefficiency and dilatoriness, 
many were base enough to credit the accusations diligently cir- 
culated by his political enemies. To serve his own private ends 
and win better terms from Austria, it was asserted he had 
avoided crossing the Adige, and carrying the war into the 
Venetian provinces, which, in the negociations now pending, 
she had stipulated should be reserved to her: thus the national 
honour was sacrificed to considerations of diplomacy, and the 
territorial integrity of Italy to the aggrandisement of the House 
of Savoy. 

The revelations of succeeding years have furnished a positive 
contradiction to this charge, as well as to the counter accusation 
of grasping and insatiable ambition in not closing with Austria’s 
proposals, then commonly brought against Charles Albert. It 
is now placed beyond a doubt that the offers communicated at 
the latter end of May by an Austrian agent to the provisional 
government of Milan, and through the British Foreign Office to 
the cabinet of Turin, were concealed from the king. The ces- 
sion of Lombardy as far as the line of the Adige, for a pecuniary 
indemnity, Parma and Modena to be similarly redeemed from 
their respective princes, and the erection of Venice into a con- 
stitutional monarchy under an Austrian Archduke, were the 
terms which Charles Albert was not even allowed the option of 
refusing. No conditions, short of the complete evacuation of - 
the peninsula could be tolerated at that moment ; and it is indi- 
cative of the fanatic and unreasoning state of the Italian mind, 
that this prince’s best friends admit that for him to have shewn 
a decided leaning towards a compromise would have been more 
fatal to his reputation, both then and subsequently, and more 
— to the wellbeing of his kingdom, than all. the evils of 

eat. 

The distracted internal state of Austria, aware as she must 
have been of the growing difficulties by which the king of 
Sardinia was beset, is fully revealed by these overtures. On the 
brink of a fresh revolution in Vienna, and of the outbreak of the 
H ian War, she seems at one moment to have quailed before 
in Goneitia of her situation, and even contem a? the neces- 
sity of recalli nat Soumpe: tolen Saeubandie tsa the seat of 
empire, was solicitous of making the best provision for such an 
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eventuality. Lord Palmerston appeared to view her circum- 
stances in the most unfavourable sight. Instead of using his 
influence to obtain the acceptance of her proposals, he stipulated 
for a further renunciation of of the Venetian territory, thus 
fostering the presumption of the Italians, and giving their adver- 
saries opportunity to reap the full benefit of their follies and 
misfortunes. Time was all Austria sought. The haughty re- 
jection of her offers found her already rallying from her first 
consternation ; and soon, by a combination rarely surpassed of 
energy and political address—straining every nerve to despatch 
reinforcements to Radetsky on one hand, while affecting to nego- 
tiate on the other—she retrieved all that had been lost, and 
once more was able to impose conditions, in lieu of supplicating 
for them. 

Meantime, with no previous experience of public debates or 
sg legislature, the citizens of Turin, of Florence, and of 

me encountered the first intoxication and the first dangers of 
a representative assembly. 

The unwonted freedom of discussion and inquiry accorded to 
the Italians at a crisis which would have tested the moderation 
of a people nurtured in the principles of constitutional govern- 
ment, was naturally productive of excesses, which have been un- 
reasonably brought forward as evidences of their unfitness for 
free institutions. Piedmont has alone survived the ordeal ; yet 
if we search the records of her early parliamentary debates, we 
shall find that not to the superior wisdom or forbearance of her 
deputies, but to the good faith and magnanimity of her sove- 
reign, does she owe her immunity from the fate of the other re- 
formed states of the peninsula. In the Turin Chambers, indis- 
creet revelations, still more misplaced inquiries, censures and 
suspicions, embarrassed the ministry and hampered the prosecu- 
tion of the war ; while the jealousy manifested at the proposed 
transfer of the seat of government to Milan was little creditable 
to the boasted spirit of national concord. 

The Tuscan parliament, affecting the most unbounded zeal for 
the Italian cause, exhaled its — in professions, and ra- 
pidly degenerated into a stage for the exhibition of the encroach- 
ments of the democrats, and the moral weakness of the consti- 
tutional party. In perusing Ranalli’s lengthy account of the 
exaggeration and timidity, the presumption and incapacity, con- 
spicuous through their sittings, we are not surprised at the small 
share of sympathy accorded to the political vicissitudes of this 
state. At the same time we must protest against the erroneous 
impression that its former system required no change. It is the 
fashion to forget that Tuscany had ever known a cessation of the 
golden age which the successive administration of two enlight- 
ened and patriotic statesmen had secured to her for many years 
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up till 1845. The short period intervening before the era of Pius 
1k, had lasted long enough to demonstrate to thinking men the 
necessity of a form of government which should place it beyond 
the good or evil offices of a prime minister to sway the destinies 
of an entire population ; but it had not been sufficient to leave 
any distinct impression on that European audience, which passes 
judgment on contemporary events. The grievances of the Tus- 
cans were too recent, and had been too soon redressed, to be long 
remembered ; and it is for this reason that their puerile excesses, 
in the hour of triumph, have met with so little indulgence from 
foreign writers. 

In Rome, ever since the disturbances produced by the encyc- 
lical, the aim of the ministry, headed by Count Mamiani, a 
well-known patriot and writer, had been to annul its effects, and 
draw from the Pope a declaration of a contrary tendency. But 
although Pius protested to Gioberti, who went to Rome expressly 
to try his influence for this object, that, in the event of Charles 
Albert proving victorious, he would with his own hand crown 
him King of Northern Italy, he was deaf to all persuasions to 
abandon his attitude of neutrality. The sin conflict be- 
tween his impulses, and what he believed his duty, was also ex- 
hibited in his reception of the Sicilian envoys who came to 
announce their separation from Naples. He gave them his 
benediction, and said he approved the justness of their cause, at 
the same time excusing himself from more publicly signifying 
his good will. The hold his religious scruples had acquired on 
his amiable and conciliatory disposition became still more mani- 
fest when the Chambers were convoked, for the first time, in the 
beginning of June. From the first day of the session, when he 
refused to sanction the speech Mamiani had drawn up to be 
read by the Cardinal appointed to represent him, Pius seemed 
absorbed by one object—that of maintaining the rights of the 
church against the encroachments of the constitution. An un- 
ceasing and unseemly struggle between the Pope and the 
Chambers was the result ; the conviction of the hopelessness of 
reconciling ecclesiastical domination with secular institutions 
forcing itself irresistibly upon the public mind, exciting the most 
ardent to discontent, and filling the prudent with dismay. 

In Naples, martial law having been suspended on the Ist of 
July, the new chamber of deputies, elected under a more limited 
right of suffrage, was assembled. The king did not — to 
appear, the aspect of the people was dejected, that of the military 
who lined the stairs and vestibules, overbearing. 

The history of this brief session may be summed up as the 
solemn protest of the national representatives against the evident 
determination to suppress even this pale shadow of national re- 
presentation. Their deputations were refused access to the 
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sovereign, and the soldiery were suffered to insult them with impu- 
nity. But, at least, they did not fall without a struggle. Many 
of the names of those whose eloquence in vain attempted to find 
a hearing for their wrongs, or to claim a fulfilment of pledges 
never openly withdrawn, are now to be found on the prison-rolls 
of Ischia or Procida. 

Sicily was still wrapped in her fatal security. On the 10th 
of July the parliament elected the Duke of Genoa to the throne. 
The announcement was responded to by the cannons of the Eng- 
lish and French ships of war stationed in the harbour of Palermo, 
and this was construed by the Sicilians into an unmistakable 
evidence of the support of both nations. In the midst of uni- 
versal rejoicing, a deputation sailed for Genoa, to convey to the 
young prince the offer of the crown. But they had scarcely 
reached the head-quarters of Charles Albert, ere his army was 
overtaken by reverses, which involved Italy and the Sicilians in 
one common ruin. 

Radetsky judged that the decisive moment had arrived. A 
hundred thousand troops, in a perfect state of discipline and 
equipment, were concentrated around Verona. The Piedmontese 
did not exceed above sixty thousand. Of these, part were carry- 
ing on the blockade of Mantua, the miasma from the swamps 
with which it is surrounded having filled their hospitals with 
thousands of fever-stricken victims ; the remainder, injudiciously 
dispersed over a long line of operations, separated by a river, 
broken roads, and without any organised plan of communication, 
were never able to effect a timely junction adequately to oppose 
the overwhelming forces with which Radetsky surprised and bore 
down upon each body in detail. 

From the 22d to the 25th of July, we have a succession of 
combats on various points, victory sometimes lending a delusive 
colouring to the desperate efforts of the Piedmontese, who, in two 
instances, at Rivoli and Staffalo,* were left at nightfall masters 
of positions, which during many hours had been contested with 
equal tenacity. On the 26th, the king, collecting all the forces 
he could muster, without however having the resolution to with- 
draw those uselessly taken up at Mantua, determined to abide 
the issue of a general engagement. This was the battle of Cus- 
tosa, registered by the Piedmontese as the signal defeat of the 
campaign, as Goito is its greatest victory. Sustained for eleven 
hours, with a disproportion of three to one, there are circumstances 
associated with this day, which have left a lasting stain upon the 
Lombards. The heat was intense : the royal troops, through the 
mismanagement or neglect of the Milanese commissioner charged 
with their supplies, had been without food for thirty-six hours, 


* The loss of the Austrians at Staffalo, 47 officers and 1700 men, proves the 
obstinacy of the resistance they encountered. 
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some even had not broken their fast for two or three days) In 
the heart of the most luxuriant country in Europe, and amongst 
a people for whose cause they were in arms, they now found 
themselves destitute of the commonest refreshment, The 

ants, instigated by their priests, who, since the Pope’s maniinete 
had sought to bias them against the Italian cause, seeing the 
Austrians had fortune on their side, abandoned their villages at 
the approach of the Piedmontese, onennling all their provisions, 
and in many instances cutting the ropes of their wells, so that 
water even failedthem. Many fell dead from exhaustion, others, 
too weak to stand, were seen keeping on firing apes their knees, 
yet there was no murmur, nodemand for surrender. It was not 
till the restraints of discipline were loosened by the order to re- 
treat, that the utter prostration of the soldiers me apparent. 
Falling out of their ranks they laid down deliberately to die. 
The wide roads were strewn with their bodies. Twenty-five 
thousand alone answered the roll-call when the shattered remains 
of the royal army reached the gates.of Milan. Closely pursued, 
contesting the ground inch by inch, Charles Albert had been 
determined to make a last stand, but one day’s despairing con- 
flict outside the ramparts, where no more than fourteen or fifteen 
volunteers from the city joined him, and food and ammunition 
were alike failing, convinced the king of the impracticability of 
prolonging the resistance. Milan was the scene of anarchy and 
terror. It is true, that on the enemy’s approach, barricades had 
been erected in the streets, the tocsin was sounded, the people 
summoned to arms, but the fervour of the Five Days was past. 
Instead of rallying for an effort worthy of their early achievements, 
the Milanese abandoned themselves to the instigations of the 
Mazzinians, and filled up the measure of their ingratitude. 
Posterity will not accept as anapology, that few ph, Spe re 
a share in the infamous tumults that ensued. e weakness 
shewn in tolerating the excesses of a faction, involved the whole 
population in their crime. 

n the darkest page of Italian history is written the reception 
that awaited the fing on his first entering their walls. When it 
was known that to spare the inhabitants the horrors of an assault, 
an armistice had been agreed to, by which the remains of the 
Piedmontese army were suffered to retire across the Ticino into 
their own country, an infuriated rabble, surrounding the Palazzo 
Greppi, where he had fixed his quarters, denounced him as 
their betrayer with frightful execrations Shots were fired 
against the windows of the , and attempts were made 
to force the entrance, defended by a handful of the royal 
body-guard. Impassible amidst the tumult, not a muscle of 
his pale stern face betraying the slightest personal appre- 
hension, the king strictly charged his adherents to take no 
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life in his defence. “I would sooner be assassinated,” he said, 
“than see my soldiers shed the blood of one Italian on my be- 
half.” It was not until the night was far advanced, and a barrel 
of gunpowder was brought forward by the rioters with the design 
of blowing up the principal entrance, that an officer, unknown to 
the king, hastened to summon assistance from the Piedmontese 
encampment. 

On foot, at midnight, surrounded by his soldiers to protect 
him from the yiolence of the populace, Charles Albert thus 
quitted the city which was to have been the brightest — of 
his new diadem. Three hours later, on the morning of the 6th 
of August, the royal troops—ragged, spectrelike, scarcely able 
to drag themselves along—commenced their melancholy home- 
ward march, being fired upon from the walls as a parting token 
of Lombard brotherhood. A long train of fugitives followed in 
their wake. Numbers of persons of every age and condition pre- 
ferred voluntary exile to Austrian rule. The high-roads were 
encumbered with carriages, carts, every available means of tran- 
sport. Half Milan seemed to have expatriated itself. The 
Austrians, on their entrance in all the pomp of victory, found 
the town almost deserted, and plunged into so deep a gloom, 
that even the pride of conquest could find no gratification in 
triumph over a foe so utterly prostrate and dejected. 

Once more Radetsky held the richest provinces of Italy in 
his grasp. Venice alone was still unsubdued, but her reduction 
was merely a work of time. For the Lombards the hour of re- 
tribution had swiftly come. The strictest martial law, imprison- 
ments, confiscations, and proscriptions, visitéd their rebellion. 
In the remaining scenes of the Italian movement they played 
no part. Modena and Parma, handed over to their sovereigns, 
similarly passed from the national stage. 

The bombardment of Messina followed soon on Piedmont’s 
disasters. The unexpected rout of Charles Albert produced a 
sudden change in the policy of the English Government towards 
Sicily ; Lord Palmerston had not calculated on such a contin- 
gency when he advocated the election of the Duke of Genoa, 
- and prevented the departure of King Ferdinand’s expedition. 
To support the pretensions of the Sicilians under these altered 
circumstances would have involved a general war. They were, 
therefore, consigned to the tender mercies of the king of 
Naples,—persisting in their reliance on the protection of Great 
Britain until the 3d of September, when the Neapolitan arma- 
ment appeared in the waters of Messina. The avenging sword 
fell heavier for having been so long withheld. Strict in their 
maintenance of neutrality, two English and French ships of war, 
belonging to the squadrons which two months before had recog- 
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nised the ee sovereignty of the island, now passively 
witnessed the bombardment of this beautiful city, prolonged for 
eight hours after it had ceased to offer any resistance. It was 
not till after three days of flames, pillage, and massacre, had in- 
augurated the royal victory,—not till after two miles’ extent of 
buildings had been burnt down, that their commanders called 
upon the Neapolitan general to put a stop to this war of exter- 
mination. 

When these details became known, even diplomatic considera- 
tions could not stifle a sense of horror at their enormity. An 
armistice was proposed to the king by England and France, 
which secured for the rest of the island a few months respite, 
and once more renewed in the Sicilians hopes that they were 
not wholly to be abandoned. 

The affairs of Piedmont had also been taken in hand by these 
two powers. But from the first formidable difficulties were en- 
countered by the mediators. The vanquished and the victor 
were equally intractable. The king, writhing under the accusa- 
tion of having cravenly abandoned the national cause,—and 
who. while seeking to vindicate his fame from the aspersions of 
bygone years, had been doomed to see it still more virulently 
assailed,—professed his i me he renew the struggle 
sooner than submit to terms judged degrading by his people. 
Radetsky, whose influence was paramount in , in omy opposed 
himself to every concession. Jealous of the rights he had re- 
conquered, the old marshal threw his victorious sword into the 
scale, and proved far more difficult to deal with than the cabinet 
whose ample offers less than three months previously had been 
so precipitately rejected. 

e autumn dragged on in fruitless negociations, while rest- 
lessness and disaffection were spreading fast. The fall of Milan 
had inundated Italy with all the promoters of republicanism, 
real or pretended, who had made it their centre of action. The 
ravings of socialists and the treason of Mazzinians replaced the 
moderate theories of the first reformers. The natural loyalty of 
the Piedmontese nation preserved them in a great measure from 
these influences, but Genoa soon became a hot-bed of sedition. 
Tuscany was not less eager in welcoming these apostles of demo- 
cracy ; and Rome, in the assassination of Count Rossi, gave 
fatal evidence of their nce and ascendancy. 

This nobleman, an Italian by birth, but trained in French 
diplomacy under Guizot, accepted the leadership of the Roman 
cabinet, with the resolution of stemming the popular encroach- 
ments, and giving constitutional government a dispassionate 
trial. Possessing the entire favour and confidence of the Pope, 
he was the only man by whom such an experiment could be 
fairly tested. The moderate liberals were sanguine as to the 
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results of his energy and firmness ; to the Mazzinians, who aimed 
at the subversion of every form of monarchy, those very qualities 
rendered him peculiarly obnoxious. A cry was raised that he 
was plotting to bring back the old order of things, and had 
leagued himself with Austria and the King of Naples. Con- 
fident in the purity of his intentions, Rossi held on his course, 
and sneered at the warnings of impending danger. He had 
barely been two months in office, when on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, upon the steps of the capitol as he was proceeding to the 
chamber of deputies, he received his death-wound from an un- 
discovered hand. 

The upper and middle classes were paralysed by this calamity. 
The government was equally terror-stricken and helpless. A 
band of the vilest rabble, carrying banners and torches were suf- 
fered to traverse the principal streets of Rome, and display their 
atrocious exultation beneath the very windows of the dwelling 
where the widow and children of the murdered Rossi were be- 
wailing their bereavment. 

The citizens of Rome permitted this revolting exhibition, and 
the blood of Rossi was laid at their door. 

The next day a vast crowd assembled before the palace of 
the Quirinal, clamouring for a democratic ministry and the con- 
stituent assembly—a sort of national convention which was the 
favourite hobby of the republicans, and the bugbear of the con- 
stitutionalists. 

Justly indignant at this coercion and revolted by their ingrati- 
tude, it was not till a cannon was planted at his gate, that the 
Pope consented to select from a list presented for his inspection, 
the members of the new administration ;. waiving the question 
of the constituent assembly by agreeing to refer it to the 
chambers. Satisfied with their victory, the rioters, with the 
versatility of the south, passed from their attitude of menace to 
the liveliest expressions of delight, and discharging their fire- 
arms in a feu de joie tranquilly dispersed. 

It is the opinion of Ranalli that the Pope’s conduct for the 
few following days, justified the belief that he had formally re- 
cognised the ministry thus arbitrarily imposed upon him. In 
fact, in name, more than in essentials, did it differ from those 
that had preceded it, most of the members having already held 
office, and not being personally distasteful to the Pope; who 
moreover by inviting some persons, not named in the list sub- 
mitted to him, to join the cabinet, gave an assurance of its 
legality. 

In spite of the outrages he had received, there seem ample 
grounds to conclude that Pius, if left to his unbiassed judgment, 
would have recoiled from the faithlessness of abandoning his 
post and delivering up his subjects to inevitable ruin. Basely 
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as the Romans had requited his affection, his name still retained 
a hold upon them ; had he braved the dangers of that crisis, a 
regenerated age might at this day have borne witness to his 
constancy. But the advan which the violence of the repub- 
licans, and the weakness of the constitutionalists, had furnished 
to the retrogrades, were not to be foregone. 

In the secret councils of the Quirinal, of which Count Spaur, 
the Bavarian Ambassador and temporary representative of 
Austria, was the moving spring, it had been resolved that Pius 
should depart from Rome, and by skilfully appealing to his in- 
stincts as a churchman, all opposition was speedily overcome. 
To guide the sacred bark of St Peter into the harbour of refuge 
profiered by the Catholic powers, was clearly his allotted task ; 
this interval of apparent calm had been vouchsafed for its accom- 
plishment. The greatest secrecy was maintained. The Pope 

, himself was kept in the dark by Count Spaur and the Neapo- 
litan Ambassador as to his real destination, while the ministers of 
France and Spain were respectively led to believe the plans they 
had suggested would be carried out. The one anticipated re- 
ceiving him on board a French man-of-war, the other was con- 
fident that Minorca had been selected as his place of refuge. But 
Spaur was too conscious of the value of the prize, of its ing 
on the interests of the absolutists, to relinquish it to any other 
competitor. With consummate address, confiding his determi- 
nation to none but his wife, he planned and carried out the 
Pope’s flight, having him many miles on the way to the oe 
litan dominions, ere any one within the Quirinal, or the ed 
diplomatists who had each relied on the success of his own pro- 
ject, suspected his departure. 

Arrived at Gaeta, the Count, leaving the disguised Pontiff 
with his Countess and Cardinal Antonelli, hurried to Naples. 
No sooner had he received the welcome intelligence, than Fer- 
dinand repaired with the Queen to the presence of the fugitive, 
where falling at his feet, the royal pair entreated him to accept 
their hospitality and service. 

In Gaeta the scene closes. The Pope was easily persuaded to 
lay aside all other plans, and to ascribe to a merciful interposi- 
tion of providence the dexterous manceuvring which had led him 

to a step the most hostile to the interests of Italy, that could 

possibly have been devised. 

And henceforth, renouncing all independent will, we see in 
Pius IX. but the vassal of Ferdinand of Naples, and the tool of 
Austrian diplomacy. 

One more period, that of the reaction, remains to be entered 
upon. We shall return to it on a future occasion. 
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Art. IL—1. Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., by 
O. W. Wieut. New York: 1855. 

2. Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 
University Reform, by Str WittiaM Hamiton, Bart. 
Second Edition. London and Edinburgh : 1853. 

3. Sir William Hamilton and his Philosophy, from the 
Princeton Review. 


THE Princeton Reviewer, who has won an eminent reputation 
by his perspicuous appreciation of the philosophy of Sir William 
Hamilton, has postponed the consideration of that philosopher's 
logical views to the estimate of his metaphysical system. So far 
as we venture upon the examination of the former, we shall 
take the liberty of reversing this order, because logic precedes 
metaphysics in a methodical classification of the sciences,* if the 
two are dissevered ; and because this course appears to us most 
convenient in the study of Sir William’s doctrine. ‘ 

That his logic and metaphysics interacted upon each other is 
evident from a comparison of their correspondences. This inter- 
communion of influences must have attended the whole process 
of his intellectual evolution, so that it would be impossible for 
us, and might have been difficult for himself, to decide which 
department of philosophy earliest received its definite constitu- 
tion at his hands, if either can be called definite, when both 
were left undeveloped and incomplete. There was, undoubtedly, 
a continuous flow of ascending and descending currents passing, 
like the imperceptible streams of electricity, from the one to the 
other, and maintaining equilibrium in their expansion. His 
favourite dogma of the thorough-going quantification of the pre- 
dicate was produced after the promulgation of his theory of the 
conditioned, and we suspect that. the later tenet was, in some 
measure, suggested by the earlier. But we are very imper- 
fectly informed of the precise steps which led to the adoption of 
either. 


To prevent misapprehension, however, we must state, not- 


* Leibnitz, Pref. ad Mar. Nizolium, § iv. David, Interp. x. Categ. Schol. 
Aristot., p. 26 a 33, and p. 26 b 1-4. Ampére, Classif. a Sciences, vol. ii., 
chap. 1, $1, pp. 9-18. In Sir William Hamilton’s Alphabet of Thought, the 
elements of logic precede those of metaphysics. The Introduction to Kant’s 
Logic may be consulted. 

T “ Were it necessary, abundant evidence might be at once obtained to prove 
that Sir William Hamilton taught his new doctrine (the New Analytic) five 
years earlier than the above date,” (1845, 1846). Baynes, Pref. p. viii., Sir 
William gives a more precise indication of the time, assigning to 1840 the formal 
enunciation of the doctrine, and to 1833 the conviction of its necessity, though 
its original conception is implied to have been earlier. Discuss., Appendix IL., 
Logical (A.) p. 650, vide p. 162. The theory of the conditionsd « was pro- 
pounded in the Edinburgh Review in October 1829. 
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withstanding the hazard of the statement, that we do not concur 
with Sir William Hamilton, and other great logicians, in draw- 
ing a precise line of demarcation between logic and metaphy- 
sics. We adhere to the pristine procedure of the founder and 
legislator of logical science, at any rate until Aristotle has been 
more thoroughly understood, and his errors more conclusively 
demonstrated than has yet been done. Persius, or Perianus, an 
assailant of the Peripatetic school, first proclaimed, in express 
terms, the tenet which required such a sanctimonious separation, 
in the theses proposed as a challenge to the doctors of Padua, in 
1575.* That the formal laws of thought employed in the pro- 
cess of reasoning constitute the subject-matter of Togical science, 
had been more or less distinctl held by orthodox logicians from 
the days of Aristotle downward.t But it appears to us impos- 
sible to arrive at the discovery of those laws, without investigat- 
ing the essential character of thought, the capacities of the mind 
especially employed in ratiocination, the constitution of " 
and the significance of terms. Persius consistently excluded the 
last two branches, by relegating the proverbially difficult Her- 
meneutics of Aristotle to the domain of grammar. If we rightly 
apprehend Sir William, he would scarcely have assented to this 
mutilation. t —_ may, it is true, borrow from metaphysics 
the conclusions which may serve as its premises ; and such is the 
procedure advocated by the very respectable modern sect of the 
separatists. But, from this dangerous obligation, it results that 
logic will be at the mercy of all the fluctuations of philosophy, 
without being able to control them, in the absence of any legiti- 
mate jurisdiction, and that it must renounce its high prerogative 
of being the queen of the sciences, regina scientiarum ; a pre 

rogative essential to the available exercise of its natural func- 
tions. The practical purpose of logic is to expose and prevent 
false reasoning, to overthrow and confute sophistry. Such was 
the design contemplated by Aristotle in its original constitution ; 
such the end proposed by Socrates and Plato in their imperfect 
tentatives. This is the evidence of the wee’ of philosophy ; 
and the historical testimony cannot be prudently disregarded in 
the settlement of this question. For, descending to later times, 
we find that the fortunes of logic have waxed and waned with 
the mutations of metaphysical opinion ; that the reformation of 
philosophy, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, occa- 
sioned a gradually increasing neglect of logical studies ; that 
that reformation commenced by a rebellion, more or less acrimo- 
nious and complete, against logical restraints ; that the Ramists 
and many of the Cartesians, including John Milton among the 


former, frittered away the substance of the science, till it was re- 


* St Hilaire, De la Logique d’Aristote, § 3, ch. xii., vol. ii., pp. 257, 258. 
t+ Hamilton, Discuss., pp. 138, 139. } Ibid., p, 137, note. 
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' garded as a toy, as an ingenious intellectual puzzle, by the philo- 
sophers of Port Royal,* and at last pronounced by the historian, 
the eulogist, the translator, and in some degree the resuscitator 
of the Organon, to be a mere exercise of reflection.t While 
such has been its fate among its professed friends, logic has fared 
still worse at the hands of its enemies. It has been condemned, 
mutilated, travestied, cashiered, by all the cohorts who pretended. 
to follow in the footsteps of Bacon, and enlisted under the banner 
of Locke. A general repudiation of its claims, an utter ignor- 
ance of its character, have been the result. It became an occult 
and unknown science in the British isles,t and very generally on 
the continent of Europe, lingering out a doubtful existence in the 
Catholic schools and ancient universities. It was delivered over 
in Britain to the mockeries of Watts, to the insult of Reid’s ex- 
pository abridgment of the Organon, to the unintelligent sneers 
of Dugald Stewart. This was a natural consequence of attempt- 
ing too rigid a demarcation between logic and metaphysics. It 
introduced a distinction of which the negligent and the impa- 
tient gladly availed themselves to ignore an arduous study. It, 
moreover, sanctioned an unwarrantable subordination which in- 
vited contempt, and inflicted ruin on the dethroned majesty. 

We cheerfully acquiesce in the imposition of the most rigid re- 
strictions on the doctrine of the syllogism, and its immediate 
dependencies ; but we can neither assent to the exclusion of fal- 
lacies, material as well as formal, nor renounce those introduc- 
tory investigations which prepare the theory of demonstration. 

The syllogism consists of propositions, the proposition of terms. 

The ideas expressed by names or terms must be analysed in 
order to discover their nature, import, and essential differences. 
We must push our inquiries beyond the proposition and the 
name, if we would not leave logic with no higher purpose than 
was assigned to it by the Port Royalists. The whole of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton’s doctrine of the quantification of the predicate; 
and of the distinction between the quantities of breadth and 
depth, revolves around the notions of genus, species, and differ- 
ence. His fundamental postulate, “that we be allowed to state 
in language what is contained in thought,’§ necessitates an ex- 
amination into the contents, character, and limitations of ideas. 

Their classification for the purpose of arriving at adequacy of con- 
ception and accuracy of predication, introduce us to the catego- 
ries, and with the categories we stretch out into the sea of meta- 
physics. 

e deem it, then, more judicious not to separate logic entirely 
from metaphysics ; and in this course, we are sustained by the 
* St Hilaire, Logique d’Aristote, Pref., vol. i., pp. exxxiv.—vi. 
+ Ibid., pp. xli., xlvii. 
} Ibid., p. clvii. ; cf. Hamilton, Discuss., pp, 119-128. 
§ Baynes, New Analytic, p. 4. Hamilton, Discuss., p. 650. 
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example, if not by the precepts of Aristotle,* by the procedure 
of the great schoolmen and of Hegel; by the tenor of Kant’s 
remarks ;+ and by the involuntary procedure of Sir William 
Hamilton himself. It seems, at any rate, a wiser plan for the 
present than to pursue the inapprehensible phantom of an ima- 
ginary purism, till it leads us through difficulties and perplexi- 
ties to the rejection of all the treatises of the Organon of Aris- 
totle from the domain of logic; a result to which Sir William 
Hamilton was hastening.t With Leibnitz, and Kant, and Hegel, 
we are content to take the logic of Aristotle as it came from the 
hands of its author, in all its essential characteristics. We think 
this reverential spirit more consonant with the interests of true 
science than the captiousness of Sir William.§ And we think 
also, that, notwithstanding his own valuable labours, and those of 
M. St. Hilaire, and the still more valuable commentaries of re- 
cent German scholars, the observation of Hegel is still appropri- 
ate, that “the treasures of Aristotle are as little known as they 
are precious.” The study of logic has but lately been revived ; 
before we attempt to legislate afresh on the subject, let us learn ; 
before we censure Aristotle, let us be very certain that we un- 
derstand him. That the latter requirement has not been always 
fulfilled by Sir William Hamilton is manifest from his criticism 
on Aristotle’s views of the functions and character of induction. 

A false philosophy presupposes fallacy in its premises or in its 
deductions ; it inevitably generates fallacy and sophistry in the 
reasonings of those by whom it is accepted. In either case, re- 
dress must be sought by a recurrence to logical accuracy, which 
alone might have prevented the occurrence of the danger. The 
neglect, the abandonment, the misapprehension of the conditions 
of correct reasoping, preceded the rise of the error ; but the error, 
once disseminated, infects the canon by which its presence 
should be detected and exposed. Hence it becomes necessary‘to 
revise the canon, and to extirpate the weeds entwined with it, 
before hoping to reform permanently the mistaken philosophy, 
or to eradicate the evils engendered by it. In undertaking this 
revision, it is too common a practice to deem that the canon 
itself requires alteration instead of elucidation, and reconstruc- 
tion instead of rectification. To this tendency Sir William 
_ Hamilton has yielded in his avidity for innovation ; but, even in 
his search for novelty, he retains his hold on the great principles 
confirmed by the prestige of a long antiquity, with the tenacity 
characteristic of a superior intelligence ; humbling himself before 
the great authority of successive centuries, and exercising his 

© Vide ay ene , open 
UL Parte, §1, vl pp A 

{ In the Introduction to his Logic. . 

St. Hilaire, Log .d’Aristote, Pref., vol. i. p. xx. 
§ Ibid., Pref., vol. i, p. cxlii. Sed v. Discuss., p. 142, note. 
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own independence only in subordination to the accumulated wis- 
dom of his illustrious predecessors. 

In the criticisms to be hazarded by us on his logical doctrines, 
we are conscious of great liability to error and misapprehension. 
Our judgment we acknowledge to be neither fully informed, nor 
definitely settled ; and in the absence of the Lectures on Logic 
to his class in the University of Edinburgh, much remains sus- 
picious, which might win acquiescence if sufficiently explained. 

The thorough-going quantification of the predicate, a peculiarly 
cumbrous and awkward designation, is the most characteristic 
and extensive of Sir William’s innovations in logic. This in- 
novation was, perhaps, rendered inevitable by the general tone 
of his philosophical opinions. 

To insure the conclusiveness of any course of demonstration, 
the cogency of any single inference, there must be agreement in 
regard to the premises. The terms must not be used by the one 
side in a larger, by the other in a narrower, signification ; nor 
must they be left so indeterminate as to admit of the contraction 
or expansion of their meaning. The agreement must be com- 

lete and permanent, not in language merely, but in thought. 

recautionary measures are required to guard against a danger 
more frequently incurred than is readily supposed. It is com- 
mon in the philosophical writings of late generations. It is the 
constant blunder of Hume ; it is not absent even from the critique 
of the Pure Reason of Kant. This fruitful source of error must 
be closed, and no device required for the purpose can be too 
rigid ; only it must be required, and it should be effectual. 

In accordance with this conviction, Sir William Hamilton has 
deemed it expedient to introduce more stringent limitations into 
the formal enunciation of the members of the syllogism than had 
been deemed indispensable before. The precise restriction of 
the predicate was, indeed, peculiarly incumbent on a philosophy 
which recognised only conditional knowledge. To Aristotle, to 
the Schoolmen, to those who admitted the possibility of an im- 
perfect knowledge beyond the compass of formal science, beyond 
the reach of definitions, and of definite conditions,* who admitted, 
indeed, that all knowledge partook of this imperfection, it might 
be sufficient to limit the special subject of discourse, without 
being equally solicitous of limiting the extent to which the at- 
tributes of that subject were exhausted by being applied to it. 
To them the attempt might seem superfluous ; perhaps they re- 
cognised that it was hazardous, and that it imposed a limitation 
in language on the forms of thought which was foreign to the 


* Aristot., Analyt. Post., lib. II., ch. xix ; Metaph., vi., xv.; III., ITI., et Schol. 
p. 650, pp. 19, 20. 
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spontaneous habits of the intellect.* Hence, they rejected the 
doctrine propounded by the New Analytic, not rashly, nor incog- 
nisantly, but from a consideration of its impropriety. The pre- 
cision desired virtually seeks to limit the unlimited, to measure 
the unmeasurable, to gauge the abstract and indefinite, to make 
straight that which is crooked, and to number that which is 
wanting. Thus, it compels us, by a curious but common relapse, 
to fall back into errors and dangers similar to those apprehended 
from systems of the absolute and the unconditioned. 

There was a maxim among the Schoolmen, sufficient to answer 
all the really important purposes contemplated by the habitual 
quantification of the predicate: “ Predicata tenentur formali- 
ter, et subjecta materialiter.” + 

A much more signal service is rendered by giving renewed 
prominence to a wide but delicate distinction between the exten- 
sion and comprehension of quantity. The distinction is ancient, 
but had fallen into general oblivion, with the other precepts of 
logic. In the process of definition, and of division, and of dis- 
covery, or of hunting for middle terms, according to the language 
of Aristotle,the procedure is either from the particular to the 
general, or from the general to the particular ; not indifferently, 
but in compliance with the requirements of the case. The gene- 
ral is the genus, or universal ; the whole, if we regard species : the 
particular is the species, or in the ultimate reduction the indi- 
vidual ; the whole, if we regard properties. Extension, there- 
fore, relates to generic simplicity ; comprehension to specific 
variety. The former, in its highest manifestation, is the genus 
generalissimum; the latter the species specialissima, or the 
individual. The individual is a congeries of properties ; the genus, 
the residuum of abstractions. The individual is a whole, really 
existing, and incapable of division logically into subordinate 
parts, but it is separable from all other things by multitudinous 
differences. The genus is a mere creation of the mind, a logical 
artifice,t having no existence except in the individuals contained 
under it ; but divisible into species or individuals by the addition 
of specific differences. Thus, in ascending the scale of general- 
isation, properties diminish, and species me wider, till we 
arrive at the summum genus, or substance, whose pro and 
- essence are one and identical, but which includes under it the 
intelligible and material creation, all species, all forms, all reali- 


* This is denied, of course, by Hamilton, Discuss., pp. 650, 685, and by his 
disciple, Baynes, pp. 4-13. Their position establishes an undesirable ity 
with the dogmas of Hume. 

+ S. Thome Aquin., Summa Theolog., Ps. I, Qu. xiii. Art. 12. 

} Hamilton, Discuss., pp. 161-170. rinceton Reviewer, p.37. A curious and 
profound exemplification of this point may be found in Proudhon’s Analysis of 
Seriation, Creation de l’Ordre, ch. iii. § 4, pp. 142-166. 
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' ties, extending on all sides to embrace everything within the 
entire sphere of the universe. In descending the same scale, 
properties are successively added, and the range of species is con- 
tracted, till we reach the lowest round, and find in the individual 
the largest association of voéxistent properties, the comprehension 
of all the succession of specific differences. 

Totality in extension or breadth, and totality in comprehension 
or depth, are sufficiently contrasted. The former is employed 
in the process of deduction; the latter in that of induction.* The 
two methods are thus reciprocally inverse ; and by establishing 
their correlations, the analogies and differences of both are re- 
vealed, and they may be reduced to a common type. ; 

It is scarcely legitimate, however, to conclude from this contrast, 
that deduction is dependent upon induction.+ It is still worse 
to fall into the blunder of Mill, and to regard all reasoning as 
essentially inductive.t It would be much more appropriate to 
consider induction as dependent upon deduction, as there is a 
general postulate latent behind every induction, which gives to 
it its validity, namely, that the operations of nature are uniform, 
and that multiplied correspondences indicate the universality of 
alaw.§ Neither statement would be entirely correct. Deduc- 
tion and induction are rather interdependent than the one habi- 
tually dependent upon the other. The first principles of know- 
ledge, the immediate principles of philosophy, that is to say, 
those which are accredited without the intervention of a middle 
term, which are intuitive, indemonstrable, axiomatic, or which 
constitute fundamental beliefs, are not reached by induction, are 
obviously not obtained by deduction. They furnish the founda- 
tions for deductions and inductions, but are anterior to either ; 
they are known without learning and without investigation. 
This is the doctrine of Aristotle. 

Sir William Hamilton has accurately discriminated the diverse 
significations in which the equivocal phrase, induction, has been 
habitually and often incognisantly employed. By so doing, he 
has extricated the formal process of induction from the adven- 
titious notions implicated with it, and been enabled to exhibit 
the relations and correspondences of the inductive and deductive 
syllogism, and to introduce the former, as well as the latter, into 

e sphere of strict logic. But, in doing this, he has rather cor- 
rected modern errors, and elucidated the conceptions of Aristotle, 
than made any original addition to the science. The value of 
these elucidations and the importance of returning to the grand 
and comprehensive views of the “ prince of philosophers,” cannot 


* Hamilton, Discuss., p. 151. ¢ Ibid., p. 162. 

t Mill, Logie, b. IL. ch. iii. pp. 122-137. 

2 ; on similar criticism is made by the Princeton Reviewer, p. 45. 
p- 650, b. 19. 
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be overrated, but may be readily misapprehended ; and, we think, 
Sir William’s jealousy of Aristotle is calculated to encourage 
such misapprehension, and to conceal the present and permanent 
— of the Aristotelian treatises, Another evil effect is 

du The intrinsic analogies between the philosophy of Sir 
William and that of Aristotle are neither indicated nor suspected; 
the differences, too, are unnoticed, but these differences reveal 
the most important defects of the philosophy of the conditioned, 
and, in our estimation, evince the superior accuracy and profun- 
dity of the peripatetic system. We are not partisans of a retro- 
grade policy in any department of thought or action. We would 
not go back to an age that has been buried for more than twenty 
centuries. We do not forget what Aristotle has taught us; * what 
was announced by Roger Bacon even in the supposed darkness 
of the scholastic ages, posteriores priorwm dicta cwrrexerunt.t 
So far as we would recur to the wisdom of Aristotle, we would 
adapt it to the present times by availing ourselves of all subse- 
quent discovery ; and we would often repair to Sir William Hamil- 
ton for illumination and guidance ; but we would not renounce 
an ancient creed for the sake merely of accepting a modern fashion. 

Had Sir William’s life been spared, had his systematic labours 
been earlier commenced, or more continuously pursued, or had 
his health permitted more rapid p in the exposition of his 
views, the advantages to be ex from his endeavours to de- 
velop and methodise the theory of induction would have been much 
more apparent. He had undertaken the most difficult part of 
the task required to establish harmony between the Baconian 
and Aristotelian systems, or rather to unite them into one homo- 
geneous system. This union is peculiarly demanded in our 
time. As long as induction wages a perverse war upon deduc- 
tion in consequence of an imaginary antipathy ; as long as phy- 
sical are at variance with ethical speculations, and seek to absorb 
them ; as long as men of science oppose themselves to philoso- 
phers, the intellectual anarchy now prevalent must continue. 

Sed hoc jam breve ex dialectica ibamentum. We must 
from Sir William Hamilton’s logic to the examination of his 
philosophy of the conditioned. As this is the most significant 
portion of his labours, it demands our chief attention, and its 
claims cannot be any longer delayed, 

Sir William has reduced the whole doctrine of M. Cousin toa 
single proposition, in his refutation of it.t The same course may 
be pursued in the appreciation of his own theory. The possi- 
bility of the cognition of the Unconditioned, the Absolute, and 
the Infinite, was the thesis of the French philosopher. The im- 
possibility of such cognition is the characteristic tenet of his 


* Metaph. L. Min., p. 993, b. 11. + Ogee Maen, Be. bom HM 
¢ Hamilton, Discuss., p. 12. Wight, p. 453. 
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. Scotch antagonist. All the other metaphysical positions of Sir 
William Hamilton may be treated in subordination to this ; as 
consequences direct or indirect, or as prerequisites implied in its 
conception. Victor Cousin’s scheme of eclecticism, which at- 
tempted, with brilliant effect and with sanguine anticipations, 
to naturalise Rationalism on the soil of France, and to establish 
its supreme dominion over the whole realm of thought, has now 
lost its prestige in its own country. But the first effectual blow, 
in the domain of Metaphysics, was struck by Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s profound and trenchant criticism in the Edinburgh Re- 
view. His singular perspicacity was manifested by his detection 
at that early day of the pantheistic character and atheistic tend- 
encies of the scheme, then in the full bloom of its splendour, and 
welcomed with enthusiastic rapture by multitudinous admirers. 

The essential character of the German or Rationalistic philo- 
sophy, dressed out by Victor Cousin in the Parisian fashion, 
under the attractive but inappropriate designation of eclecticism, 
was the assertion of the exclusive and self-sufficient authority of 
human reason. Placing the sun and moon, and all the visible 
universe, beneath its feet, it boldly ascended into the airy and 
empyrean heights of speculation ; it renounced the mutable and 
transient shapes of the phenomenal world with the design of 
grasping the imperishable and unchanging essence of the per- 
manent reality and the everlasting wisdom. It was an ancient, 
and often renovated dream, which returned to haunt the minds 
of men inebriated by contemplating the vast, and varied, and 
marvellous faculties of humanity, till the sense of humanity was 
forgotten in the admiration of its powers, and the consciousness 
of a finite nature was lost in the anxious aspiration for escape 
from its fetters. Like the dew in the sunshine, the vapour of 
earth was absorbed in the illumination of heaven, and was vain! 
supposed to be identified with the supernal light with which it 
became undistinguishably commingled. 

The knowledge and the existence superior to the limitations 
imposed upon a restricted order of intelligence have been cus- 
tomarily designated the Absolute and the Infinite, from the 
difficulty of finding more precise terms to denote what language 
can only imperfectly express. Usually, the Absolute and the 
Infinite have been regarded as identical in purport ; but Sir 
William Hamilton has discovered or invented a distinction be- 
tween them, and treated them as separate species contained under 
the supreme genus of the Unconditioned. This reduction, and 
the name assigned to the ultimate genus of the abstract and in- 
differential, determines the character and has furnished the name 
of the contrasted type of speculation. Thus the philosophy of 
the Conditioned springs from the negation of the Unconditioned, 
and borrows its appellation from the repudiation of its adversary. 
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As the one maintained the possibility and the fact of an intel- 
lectual ascension, subject to no restrictions, alloyed by no uncer- 
tainties, limited by no conditions ; the other denied this possi- 
bility, and maintained that all human knowledge was subject to 
conditions and limits imposed by the finite nature of man. 

In this great controversy, propagated from the first dawn of 
metaphysical inquiry, we attach ourselves firmly and unhesita- 
tingly to the side of Sir William Hamilton. We have as little 
partiality for the designation of his creed, as for the grotesque 
language and cramped formularies in which it is expounded. 
But, in regard to the fundamental problem involved, he is un- 
questionably in the right, and we would cheerfully and humbly 
— ourselves his admiring disciple, if we did not think that 

e had only revived an ancient doctrine, and sometimes com- 
promised it by his mode of development. 

The theory of the Unconditioned requires, either that a finite 
creature should be endowed with an infinite intelligence, or that 
a finite intelligence should be capable of infinite knowledge. The 
statement of the conditions of the thesis might seenr to furnish a 
complete refutation. But the plain terms of the hypothesis are 
soon forgotten in the recondite investigations of philosophers. If 
the former of the postulanda specified be adopted, it is only con 
ceivable by admitting the identification of all knowledge and 
existence, of the Creator and the creation, of God and the uni- 
verse. If the latter be accepted, the promise of the serpent to 
Eve is indeed accomplished ; but, instead of elevating man to 
the height of divinity, it degrades the divine nature to the scale 
of humanity. Practically, the consequence is inevitable ; theore- 
tically, it may not become directly apparent. In either case, 
man is recognised as the sole measure of the intelligent and in- 
telligible ; and the compass of the human intelligence describes 
the complete orbit of knowledge and being. The difference be- 
tween the two tenets is simply a difference of direction : the one 
attempts to sublimate man into a god, the other reduces the 
Godhead to humanity : 


“ She raised a mortal to the skies ; 
He drew an angel down.” 


The distinction indicated may, perhaps, be found to correspond 
in some respects with Sir William Hamilton’s somewhat arbi- 
trary discrimination between the Infinite and the Absolute. Ac- 
cording to him, the Infinite denotes the unconditionally un- 
limited ; the Absolute the unconditionally limited.* These are 
certainly different and contrasted ideas. But it is scarcely a 
prudent or correct procedure to attach these different significa~- 
tions to two terms, which have been frequently, not to say habi- 


* Hamilton, Discuss., p. 13. Wight, p. 454. 
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tually, employed as equivalent in sense.* This inoculation of 
a novel technical discrimination on a confirmed confusion cer- 
tainly gives to the sophistical objections of Calderwood the only 
plausibility that appertains to his polemic on this point. 

If the capacity of the human mind is limited, as, with Sir 
William Hamilton and the majority of philosophers, we conceive 
it to be, the Unconditioned is incognisable in all its forms. 
Whether, then, we assume the Absolute and the Infinite to be 
identical or contrasted, their appreciation is impossible except 
as the negation of what is and can be known; in other words, 
their positive conception is impossible. 

This position has provoked more opposition than any other 
ee of ko Hentheulan philosophy, utterly without reason. The 

ostility has proceeded, and can only proceed, on the part of 
those who are not pantheists or atheists in speculation, on an 
entire misconception of the doctrine assailed. 

The question simply stated amounts to this: Can we enter- 
tain any knowledge of the Infinite, otherwise than as a nega- 
tion of the Finite? Sir William Hamilton says, We cannot. 
Those whom he opposes, and those by whom he has been op- 
posed, say, We can. Philosophers of the most divergent opinions, 

ntheists on one side, the earnest but not very perspicacious 
Christians on the other, are conjoined in a strange and ominous 
union. Disregarding Sir William’s demonstration as neither 
sufficiently lucid nor altogether satisfactory, we remark that the 
first principle of division, the great law of contradiction, compels 
the distribution of ideas into two grand classes, of which the one 
serves primarily and mainly to exclude the other. The know- 
ledge of contraries is one.t There is an essential dualism in the 
apprehension of ideas,t rendering impossible their conception 
without the simultaneous conception of their negation. The 
Finite becomes known through the employment of our senses, 
and assumes definite shape by the exercise of experience and re- 
flection. But by the same act of the mind by which the Finite 
is apprehended as Finite, the Infinite is apprehended as the nega- 
tion of the Finite. The limits of the Finite may remain unde- 
fined or undefinable ; but it still represents that which is recog- 
nised as having limits ; the idea of the Infinite is shadowy and 
indistinct, but it clearly expresses that which does not admit of 
cognisable limitation. By no ingenuity of fancy, by no artifice 


* There may be some indications of the Hamiltonian use of the Absolute, in 
Leibnitz, Nouv. Ess. sur l’Entendement Humain, No. II. ch. xiv. vol. i. p. 165. 
Ep. ad R. P. Des Brosses, tom. II. Ps. i. p. 267, ed. Dutens. Perhaps also in 
Spinoza, Ethique. 

+ Magenteni Schol. cit. Waitz Aristot. Org., vol. i. p. 30. So Hamilton, Dis- 
cuss., p. 28. Wight, p. 471. 

$ Aristot., Metaph,, III. II. p. 1004, b. 27 ; vi. vii. p. 1032, b. 3, viii. L. p. 1046, 
a. 29, and Scholia ad locos. 
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of language, by no circumlocution can we denote the Infinite 
without employing negatives, and nothing but negatives, for the 


he canon of Excluded Middle compels us to receive as com- 
plete the division of the Finite and the Infinite* Ev ing is 
included under the one or other of these terms. That which is 
not Finite is Infinite ; that which is not Infinite is Finite. But 
to produce this consequence, the division must be received in its 
purity and in its totality. The Finite may be indefinite, or the 
indefinite may be itself received as the negation of the Finite. 
That is to say, the indefinite may be employed in two significa- 
tions essentially distinct, either as denoting that which is Finite, 
but without determinate limits, or as denoting that which is re- 
ded as incapable of limitation, and therefore exclusive of 
imits. The vagueness of this term indefinite has been instru- 
mental in occasioning confused and inaccurate ideas of the In- 
finite ; for, according to the mode of its employment, it falls 
under the category of the Finite or the Infinite. It is to be ob- 
served, that, in its wider sense, while denying the notion of 
limitation, it conveys the positive idea of something more than 
the Finite, but leaves, of course, the degree and mode of that 
excess altogether without restriction. In this sense, we consider 
it to signify all that can be expressed by the more imposing 
term, the Infinite. The very fact, however, that the human 
mind is able to conceive such an excess, demonstrates the inher- 
ence of a vague faculty conscious of a domain, real or intelligible, 
beyond its reach, and capable of untiring aspirations, however 
vain, toward its definite apprehension. 

Thus, whatever be the real or imagined limits of human ap- 
prehension or comprehension, whatever be the conditions imposed 
upon thought as a self-conscious, self-evolving, reflecting instru- 
ment, there is present to the mind a vivid sense of an ampler 
sphere beyond, in which it cannot expatiate in the absence of a 
superhuman elevation of its powers.{ The vitality of animate 
nature is destroyed by the extreme rarefaction of the air before 
the limits of the mundane atmosphere are reached ; but the sun, 
and moon, and heavenly bodies far beyond, necessitate the con- 
fident recognition of a space, filled with an unknown ether, or 
void of material contents, encompassing the liquid covering of 

* Sir William Hamilton (Discuss., p. 15; Wight, p. 457) similarly applies 
the law of Excluded Middle to the sup contradiction of the Absolute and 
the Infinite, and deduces the same conclusion that we do, herein nearly identi- 
fying himself with Kant. 

+ Hence Leibnitz, Nouv. Ep. liv. Il. ch. 13, vol. i. p. 161. ‘“ M. Des Cartes 
et ses sectateurs * * ont changé le terme d’infini en indefini avec quelque 
ve We think this doctrine is implied by Aristot., Phys. Ausc., III. c. vii. in the 
assertion that the Infinite does not contain the Finite, but is contained in it. 
There is much ambiguity, however, in the expression. 
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. our terrestrial globe. So to the eye of faith, to the instinctive 
appetencies of the human intelligence, is revealed a boundless, 
unfathomable universe. Fancies, irresistible yearnings of our 
rational nature, extend themselves beyond the boundaries of 
the Finite and the cognisable. The wildly wandering mind, 
spirto doglioso errante, seeks to attach itself to some firm rea- 
lity in the vast and ever-yielding expanse ; but it returns back 
upon itself, frustrated, exhausted, disappointed, like the raven 
sent forth from the ark, having found neither dry place nor firm 
ground as a resting-place for the sole of its foot. 

This capacity and disposition to transcend the Finite in 
thought have not been overlooked by Sir William Hamilton. 
Nevertheless, it may be doubted whether the recognition of a 
reality beyond the realm of the Finite is not impaired, if not pre- 
vented, by representing the Conditioned, assumed as the equi- 
valent of thought, as the mean between the two incognisable 
extremes of the Infinite and the Absolute. To this cause may be 
ascribed the purely negative character of the Hamiltonian philo- 
sophy. It may also be doubted whether there is a strict contra- 
diction between the unconditionally Unlimited, and the uncon- 
ditionally Limited.* It may be doubted whether even by the 
application of the canon of Excluded Middle, or of any other 
logical law, we can draw anything more than . purely formal 
conclusion in regard to things entirely and confessedly unknown. 
Certainly if we can, we surreptitiously introduce the Uncondi- 
tioned, which had been expressly rejected. It may be doubted 
whether the premises laid down by Sir William, and the infer- 
ence drawn from them, vary materially from the positions of 
Kant,+ or extend beyond them. We offer these dubitations with 
diffidence, and with the utmost deference for the authority of 
Sir William ; but we are convinced that the recognition of a 
more than Finite reality must assume a positive, and not merely 
a negative, form, in order to afford a valid foundation for rea- 
soning, and a sufficient preparation for faith. We are also as- 
sured that philosophy must repose on a positive basis, although 
the precise limitations of thought may be properly, as neces- 
sarily, negative.t And we do not perceive how such a positive 
basis can be obtained by leaving the reason oscillating in vacuo 
between “two inconditionates * * neither of which can be con- 


* We regard the terms as contraries, not as contradictories. Vide Trende- 
Jenburg, Elem. Log. Aristot. §$ 10-13. Waitz, Org. Aristot., vol. i. p. 308. 
Aristot., Metaph., lib. x. c. iv. p. 1055, a-b. De Interp. c. vii. et Scholia. 

+ Sir William admits that the doctrine of Kant in regard to the Uncondi- 
tioned is “fundamentally the same” as his own. Discuss., p. 15; Wight, p. 457. 

{ “Simplicia consueverunt per negationem definiri.”. S. Thom. Aquin., 
Summa, Ps. I. Qu. x. Art. I. The doctrine is that of Aristotle. 
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ceived as possible, but of which * * one must be admitted as 
necessary.” * 

But, from Sir William Hamilton’s argument, it is intended 
to appear, and from our argument it perhaps does appear, that, 
while the action of human intelligence proceeds only under cer- 
tain conditions, and is therefore Finite in its essence, in its 
objects, in its apprehensions, one of these conditions, and the 
highest and most inspiriting, is the consciousness, often disre- 
garded, of this Finite character, and, therefore, an actual but 
impalpable knowledge of something greater in all attributes 
beyond it. 

A negative character is not confined to the idea of the Infinite, 
but extends to the whole class of notions falling on one side of 
the line of complete dichotomy; a division exhibited in its 
supreme type by the contrast of Ens and Non-Ens. The im- 
possibility of introducing a positive idea into them extends much 
further than is contemplated by Sir William Hamilton, who is 
inconsistent with himself, and with the whole spirit of his phi- 
losophy, in speaking of necessary truths, and attaching to them 
any other idea of necessity than that of the irapossibility of a 
different conception. This, however, is an inconsistency into 
which Kant suffers himself to be betrayed ; and this inconse- 
quence has, in our apprehension, vitiated the Critical Philosophy, 
and permitted its evolutions into the absolute schemes of Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel. 

In that exuberant encyclopedia of profound wisdom, abstract 
and practical, the Summa of the Angelic Doctor, there is a very 
simple and self-evident tenet enounced, which penetrates the 
whole question, and determines its solution: Species cogniti 
est in cognoscente ;+ the form of knowledge depends on the 
intelligence receiving it. This is, indeed, the doctrine of Sir 
William Hamilton and Kant, and descends from Aristotle. It 
supplies the axiomatic enunciation of the Philosophy of the 
Conditioned, implying in its pregnant brevity all the legitimate 
developments of that Philosophy, possible or realised. 

The axiom cited states only that the form of the known, the 
known under its formal, pores, specific manifestations, is de- 
pendent upon the mind by which it is known. The very fact 
of specification gives the assurance of knowledge, or rather of 
the matter of knowledge, existing beyond the conditions of its 
actual reception, and containing possibly, nay, even presumably, 
the elements of a larger world of thought beyond. There was 
no absurdity in the fancy of Voltaire, which ascribed to the 
inhabitants of Saturn and Sirius more numerous senses and 


* Hamilton, Discuss., p. 15; Wight p. 457. 
+ Summa Ps. 1, Qu. xiv. Art. i. So, again, ‘ Scitum est in sciente secundum 
modum scientis,” and Art. iv; ‘“ Intelligere sequitur speciem intelligibilem.” 
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other capacities than are enjoyed by men. Thus, at every turn, 
the restrictions of the mind are forced upon our notice, but, at 
the same time, the assurance of a wider and not less real sphere 
than is bounded by the human horizon, is implanted, renovated, 
or confirmed. Furth more, a positive foundation of knowledge 
is supplied even in the darkness of the unknown, though it is 
only cognisable under negative aspects; and the Finite, Con- 
ditioned, limited knowledge of man is felt to rest on a broader, 
firmer basis than itself, though everything but the reality of the 
support afforded is concealed in the dim obscurity of the unat- 
tainable. Thought strikes its roots as deeply into the unknown 
as it sends out its branches widely into the cognisable; and, 
while its action and achievements are circumscribed by the 
Finite, its life and its energies are fed from a larger treasury 
than the Finite of human apprehension. 

“ Altior ac penitus terre defigitur arbos. 

Que quantum vertice ad auras 

£therias tantum radice in Tartara tendit.” 

The inevitable, irrecusable limitation of human knowledge is, 
therefore, the first principle of speculation. This has been 
termed by Sir William a negative impotence of the mind; thus 
promptly giving a definite, but, as usual, awkward expression to 
the law so clearly announced and so acutely analysed by Kant. 
Admitting this limitation, the problem is immediately presented 
of detecting and classifying the preliminary conditions to be 
satisfied by the legitimate exercise of thought. The determi- 
nation of these conditions results in the alphabet of thought, 
proposed by Sir William. In this he displays his customary 
perspicacity, his singular tact and precision in logical division, 
his comprehensive, acute, and delicate discrimination. But the 
Table is not altogether beyond the reach of criticism, for it 
apparently proves by the process of division that general imbe- 
cility and relativity of thought, which is assumed as the principle 
of division. By giving precedence, too, to the negations of 
thought, it renders its positive manifestations dependent upon 
them, and derivative from them. This error, if error it be, is 
closely connected with the defect, suspected by us in the whole 
scheme and framework of the Hamiltonian philosophy. It is 
as negative in its essence and in its form as that of Kant, which 
is continually, but unnecessarily the object of its special animad- 
version, notwithstanding the intimate consanguinity of the two 
systems. It lays its foundations upon Nothing, not upon the 
Ens in cognitum, but upon the Non-Ens cognitum. It is, there- 
fore, in our estimation, incapable of furnishing a positive foun- 
dation, a valid stability, for any of its developments. There is 
perhaps a deeper, and another significance than was designed, 
in the confession that the philosophies of the Unconditioned 
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and of the Conditioned, “in one respect, both coincide; for 
both agree that the knowledge of Nothing is the principle or 
consummation of all true philosophy : 


“+ * Scire Nihil, studium quo nos letamur uterque.’ ” * 


The latent heresy contained in this admission may spring 
from the equivocation of the terms, or from the indistinctness 
of the idea. Whichever explanation be adopted, we think that 
error is present, and that the confusion, or non-discrimination 
of the conceptions, has generated the unrecognised implication 
of a fatal principle. Sir William is not unfrequently under the 
influence of his antagonists. He borrows from them much of 
his illumination ; and the rays reflected are not always the pure 
white light of truth, but the complimentary colours of the prism. 
This is almost an inevitable characteristic of a philosophy of 
opposition, which we conceive Sir William Hamilton’s to be, so 
far as it is original. As the resistance to Spinoza and Spinoz- 
ism, without the abjuration of Des Cartes, inspired the — 
tions of Leibnitz, but tinged them with the ion of the dogmas 


assailed ; so Sir William, notwithstanding his tenacious adher- 
ence to Reid, has been infected and unconsciously overmastered 
at times by the errors of the Transcendentalists, which he at- 
tacked in their most dangerous, because most plausible, form, 


the Eclecticism of Victor Cousin. 

The Alphabet of Human Thought supplies a brief synopsis 
of the whole of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy. Under 
the relations of Identity, Non-Contradiction, and Excluded 
Middle, Logic is evolved as the formal science of ratiocination. 
The antithesis of Subject and Object, an antithesis in which 
more attention is paid to the relation observed than to the terms ~ 
opposed, affords the prime condition of knowledge, or rather of 
the formulation and enunciation of knowledge. All of Kant 
enters into this antithesis ; all of Ferrier issues from it. 

The relations of Existence are divided into the Intrinsic and 
the Extrinsic. The Intrinsic are represented as Substance and 
Quality ; the Extrinsic are the Protensive, Time, including 
Cause and Effect ; the Extensive, S embracing Ultimate 
Incompressibility ; and the Intensive Degree, applying to Power, 
Action, Passion, &c. We find the germ and the essential charac- 
ter of this subdivision, where Sir William would have least ex- 
pected them to exist, in the writings of the Neo-Platonic school ;f 
another proof of the approximation, involuntary and unimagined, 

* Discuss., p. 609. Wight, p. 492. 

+ For Sir William’s doctrine of Subject and ie see Discuss., pp. 5, 6, 


Note, p. 604. App. to Reid, Note D, § 2, 21, p. 861. Wight, pp. 385, 
445, 446, 487. 


t Procli Institutio Theologica, §86. I1g60eo1¢, protensio, § 11. 
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to the Idealism of the Later Academics and of the French 
Kclectics. 

When Existence is contemplated as an objective reality, the 
ultimate and most abstract form in which it can be conceived is 
as Substance. This Substance, as being the highest generalisa- 
tion of thought, is of course indescribable, and admits only of a 
negative definition.* It is not matter; for that, in its most 
vague conception, is at least the swbstantiu substantiata, sub- 
stance incorporated.+ It is not space, for that is definable by 
dimensions. The singular description of matter attempted by 
Porphyry in his epitome of Plotinus,} may assist us in the en- 
deavour to eliminate all attributes, which is the sole process 
capable of leading to the attenuated idea of Substance. It is 
the foundation which underlies all the attributes of being, and 
sustains them ; the residuum which remains after the separation 
of all the discernible qualities and properties of existence. It 
is purely an Ens Rationale, to recur to the significant language 
of the Schoolmen ; it has objective reality only in concrete forms ; 
it includes both mind and matter; and, shadowy as it appears, 
furnishes the only real foundation for knowledge by the positive 
asseveration of Existence. 

We cannot agree with Sir William that Substance and Qua- 
lity are nothing more than mutual relatives. The idea of Sub- 
stance is independent of that of Quality ; but the idea of Quality 
presupposes that of Substance, because the former is manifested 
only by inherence in the latter. The absolute correlation of 
Substance and Quality renders, as is both apparent and indirectly 
acknowledged, the foundation of being as phenomenal and ideal 
as any scheme of idealism could desire, and is scarcely consistent 
with Sir William’s claim to be a Natural Realist. || 

Quality is an affection of Substance by which it is discrimi- 
nated or differentiated, thereby rendering the qualified entity 
capable of apprehension, distinction, comparison. But the 
quality itself is determined by the intellectual apprehension, 
not separably characterised by any cognisable realities of sub- 
stance. It is, accordingly, a creation of the reason, and incap- 
able of affording any insight into the real constitution of things. 
Nevertheless, the allegation of both Substance and Quality is 


* nai bn nai rd caro re al viv maul ces Cyrovmevov nal der cerogoumevor, 
ri vd ov, Touro or! vis n ovcia. Aristot., Metaph > we & p- 1028, b. 2; vide 
c. iv. et Schol. Alexand. Aphrod. et Asclep. 

+ Yet even matter is incognisable. ‘ Materia secundum se neque esse habet, 
neque cognoscibilis est.” St Thom. Aquin., Summa, Ps. i Qu. xv. Art. iii. 

{ Porphyrii Sentent., § xxi. Plotin., Ennead, II. iv. 

§ We agree fully with Liebnitz, Nouv. Ess., liv. II. ¢. xiii. vol. ii p. 161: 
“ Je crois que la détermination de la substance est un point des plus importants 
et des plus féconds de la philosophie.” 

|| Hamilton's Reid, Note B, § 1, p, 804. Note C,§ 1, p. 816. Wight, pp. 
239, 265, 266. 
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an asseveration of real and external existence, though not of its 
actual characteristics. 

The Extrinsic relations of Existence, as manifested in Proten- 
sive, Extensive, and Intensive Quantity, evoke many of the most 
arduous and important problems of ag What is Time? 
what is Space? what is Degree? Sir William Hamilton refers 
to Time the unsolved, and, perhaps, insoluble question of Cause 
and Effect ; and to Space and Degree respectively, the Primary 
and Secondary Qualities of body; to both conjointly the Secundo 
Primary, according to his nomenclature.* The doctrine of 
Quality, implicated as it is with the doctrine of Perception, has 
appropriated to itself the larger and more brilliant portion of Sir 
William’s philosophical labours. In this division of his —— 
he expatiates in the varied learning of all ages, pertinaciously 
collecting from the most divergent sources the innumerable rills 
with which he fertilises his own speculations. Here, too, he 
revels in the exercise of his wonderfully acute powers of discri- 
mination, establishing the most minute differences and employ- 
ing them when established for the purpose of introducing fruitful 
distinctions. Here, also, his precision is so punctilious, so fasti- 
diously exact, that it becomes a painful effort to follow him in his 
never-ending divisions, and his delicate anatomy of the slightest 
impressions received by the mind. Patiently he weaves hissubtle - 
intellectual web, spinning his lines as fine, but as strong in their 
tenuity, as those of the gossamer, and ingeniously interlacing 
them with consummate regularity, till no escape is left from the 
labyrinthine toils. A microscopic examination of the whole con- 
texture of this admirable fabric could alone authorise any criti- 
cism of its details, or any adequate appreciation of its merits. 
We cannot “compress into a few pages what filled the life of a 
great man ;” and must be content to express without explana- 
tion, our cordial admiration of the vast and varied erudition ex- 
hibited, and of the native strength which moves freely, easily, 
and spontaneously under the load of such an encumbrance. 

Sir William’s Academical relation to the Scotch School, and 
probably his employment of Reid as a text-book, may have been 
the cause of such an expenditure of thought-and learning in the 
elucidation of the system of Reid. To the same cause, as to the 
same department of philosophy, must be attributed his attempts 
to determine the characteristics of the first principles of reason, 
the fundamental beliefs of the Scotch sect. All finite knowledge, 
as all finite being, must have a commencement: a foundation 
must be discovered somewhere. The theory of common sense 
accepts as first principles those convictions which have received 
the habitual assent of all mankind; this procedure easily la 
into the dangerous heresies of Lamennais. Sir William Bc. 


* Hamilton, Discuss., pp. 607, 608. Wight, p. 491. 
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‘vours to confirm the position of Reid by summoning to his sup- 
port the shades of more than a hundred witnesses. We do not 
think that their testimony is rendered in favour of Reid or Reid’s 
thesis ; but solely to the necessity of indemonstrable principles ; 
and if we look beyond the constitution of the meres for their 
origin, we would be inclined to recur to the tradition of a primi- 
tive revelation. De Bonald explained the mystery of language 
by the regular transmission and development of a divinely re- 
vealed instrument. It appears even more rational and necessary 
to acknowledge such agency in regard to the contents, the soul 
of language, the premises of articulate reason. If we turn our 
vision inward, and endeavour to fathom the intellect with the 
agen of self-consciousness, we find no bottom. There is at 
east as great difficulty in discovering the foundations of thought, 
as in detecting in time or out of time the initiation of causation. 
The refuge which we suggest is certainly sustained by the Scrip- 
tures. “The preparations of the heart in man, and the answer 
of the tongue is from the Lord:” “The word of the Lord * 
* formeth the spirit of man within him ;” “The spirit of man is 
the candle of the Lord ;” “ For with theeis the fountain of light ; in 
thy light shall we see light ;” “ There is a spirit in man, and the 
inspiration of the Almighty giveththem understanding.”* It may 
be that thus we transcend the limits of philosophy, and byseeking 
its principles beyond its sphere, destroy its independence and self- 
ciency. It may be that we reduce the operation of philosophy 
to purely negative functions.+ Be itso : we cannot conceive any 
other philosophy tenable ; and are well assured that these objec- 
tions would not be alleged by Aristotle, St Thomas Aquinas, Lieb- 
nitz, Kant, or Sir William Hamilton, whom we recognise as the 
loftiest spirits in the annals of philosophical speculation. Any 
other origin for our fundamental principles than that suggested 
drives us into Pantheism, Humanitarianism, or the Platonic 
doctrine of reminiscence, with its corollary, the transmigration 
of souls ; and leaves in the latter case a primitive revelation 
or an eternal knowledge at the beginning of the series. 

These remarks, however, do not impair the value of Sir 
William’s attempt to determine the characteristics of a funda- 
mental belief, or an indemonstrable principle, as Aristotle more 
appropriately terms it. These are Incomprehensibility, Sim- 
plicity, Necessity, and absolute Universality, comparative Evi- 
dence and Certainty.~{ We will not undertake to determine 
whether there may not be some surplusage in this attribution, 


* Prov. xvi, 1; Zech. xii. 1; Prov. xx. 27; Psalms xxxvi. 9; Job xxxii. 8. 
So S. Augustin, Solil. “Soli Deo est anima rationalis subjecta in illumina- 
tionibus et influentus omnibus principalibus.” 

+ A remarkable proof of the negative character of Metaphysics and Systema- 
tic Theology is contained in St Thomas Aquinas, Summa, Ps. i. Qu. i. Art. viii. 

t Hamilton’s Reid, Note A., § 2, pp. 749-751. Wight, pp. 36-41. 
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and whether an Immediate or Indemonstrable principle is not 
self-revealed by the very act of intuition. The mind has been 
so constituted as to receive with entire and unalterable convic- 
tion, certain principles of thought, and the tenacity of the 
belief is not affected by the mode in which they may be con- 
ceived to be presented, whether by a direct inspiration, by a 
spontaneous evolution, by unbroken transmission, or by their 
concomitant evidences* Such a conviction is obviously an 
indispensable condition of thought and reason. There must be 
the assurance of the validity of the reason.t We may argue 
against it ; we may perplex ourselves with ingenious antinomies 
and inextricable bewilderments; but the assurance must remain, 
and does remain. This assurance is faith ; identical in charac- 
ter, similar in purpose, and approximating in intensity to that 
faith which is required for the acceptance of the supernatural 
truths of revelation. In both cases it is “the substance of 
things hoped for; the evidence of things not seen.” Thus 
Faith is the foundation of philosophy and of science, as well as 


of religion.t Herein is found the bond of union which admits 
us into the fraternity of Aristotle (may we not add, Plato !), and 
all the great philosophers, including Sir William Hamilton, who 
have followed in the footsteps of Aristotle. The observations 
with which Sir William concludes his sketch of the Philosophy 


of the Conditioned, do not merely receive our most cordial 
concurrence, but inspire us with renewed admiration for the 
philosopher who wrote them. It is only because we think the 
general tenor of his doctrine conflicts with the aspirations 
cherished by him, that we have ventured to express so many 
doubts, and to express them at such length. But we may be 
misguided ourselves. We may have either misconceived the 
character and import of Sir William’s doctrines, or misappre- 
hended their tendencies. We may not anticipate with sufficient 
clearness the ultimate tendencies of our own. Our desire is to 
accept or discover a scheme of Fag which will eventuate 
in the results proposed by Sir William. We are afraid that his 
system eventuates in Ferrierism. 

This apprehension is suggested by the general tenor of his 
philosophy, always inclining too strongly, in our belief, to the 
negative aspects of human thought, and to an absolute acquies- 

* The distinction between primitive or indemonstrable knowledge, and de- 
rivative knowledge, is marked by Aristotle in the contrast between rd vonrév 
and rd dsavonréy, less felicitously but as broadly by Kant. 

t Hamilton’s Reid, Note A, § 1, pp. 744, 745. Wight, p- 21, 22. Aristot. 
Metaph. IIL. N. pp. 1009, 1010. Cic., Acad. Prior., 5 31. 

} “ Tanta autem est veritatis ampla libertas, liberaque amplitudo, ut nallius 
scientis speculationibus, non ullo sensuum urgenti judicio, non ullis logici 
artificii argumentis, nulla probatione evidente, nullo syllogismo demonstrante, 
nec ullo humane rationis discursu possit deprehendi, nisi sola fide,” &c. H. 
Corn. Agrippa, De Incert. et Van Scient., c. 1. : 
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cence in the results of Induction. But Induction can only bring 
us to a provisional certainty ; a certainty limited not merely by 
the finite character of the human mind, but by the finite range 
of human observation. If Induction be of itself the widest 
scope of the intellect, the thorough-going quantification of the 
predicate is natural, possible, and appropriate. If it be not, as 
we think it is not, as virtually Sir William admits that it is 
not, the thorough-going quantification of the predicate is im- 
possible in fact, and delusive in form. For the same reason, 
we conclude that the amplitude of speculation is larger in 
breadth than it is in depth, that “the large discourse of reason” 
penetrates further into the mysteries of the universe than any 
induction, which can never transcend the phenomenal, never 
pass from the consideration of the habituality of occurrence to 
the conception of the uniformity of law. This statement may 
apparently conflict with Lord Bacon,* but it accords with Aris- 
totle ;+ and we have long learned to estimate the sage of 
Stagira much more highly than the inquirer of St Alban’s. 

Our apprehensions are still more decidedly excited by the 
purely negative theory of causation propounded by Sir William. 
The Princeton Reviewer is distinctly right in his acute objection 
that “this solution avoids the important element in the pheno- 
menon to be explained.” { He would probably agree with us 
in regarding it as a mistake to assign Cause and Effect to the 
category of Time. The idea of Time is involved in them, but 
they are assuredly not implied in the idea of Time. Sir 
William has been betrayed into this error by the influence of 
the Scotch School, which degrades causation to little more 
than succession, and whose doctrine might almost be represented 
by the Greek riddle, in regard to the alternations of Night and 
Day : 

Eloi xaciyynros Girrai, du 4 in rinres 
Thy erégay, abra d& rexd' uo iord rhode rexvovrau-§ 

The important consideration in the enigma of casuality is not 
its occurrence in time, but the exercise of power. A negative 
explanation of this is obviously insufficient. Mental impotence 
will not explain the positive idea. Nor are we reduced to such 

* Inst. Mag. Pref. p, 157. Distr. Op., .p 166. Nov. Org., I. Aph. xiii. xxiv. 
A similar but much more appropriate remark is made by Roger Bacon, Op. 
Maj., Ps. iii. p. 6: Ps. iv. p. 348. 

} Oe? wiorevew re nal sidéves $d Tehyua Ty ToLOUTOV Eye CUAACYIOMdY OY 
xaAovmEV ano dew ~~. ae yt. Post., I. c. ii.; vide c. iii. and the im- 
portant scholia on these chapters. 

t Princeton Rev., p. 25; thus stated by Aristotle, Metaph., IV, c. ii: Sev 9 
ex Tis wsraPorrs H Tewrn 7% Tis HeeuHorwe, olov 6 Bovrsioas airig xal 
6 Tarne rou réxvou, xl CAws rd wordy ro wosountvou, xai rd mera PAnrimdy 
rod weraParrAovroc. 

§ Theodectes, apud Athen., Deipnosoph., x. p. 45], E. 
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straits. Causation is a native, primitive, indemonstrable concep- 
tion; the baby sucks its nourishment from the breast, applying 
an operative cause, and experiencing a desired effect in advance 
of any discernible exercise of conscious reasoning. A thousand 
analogies in. nature explain or reveal, or rather render determi- 
nate, the idea of causation, without recurring to so remote an 
hypothesis as the impossibility of conceiving an absolute com- 
mencement or termination in time, for the explanation of the 
relation of Cause and Effect. On such a principle, we do not 
understand how the idea of a Supreme Creator, of a great First 
Cause, can be entertained ; for, in this case, we must conceive a, 
cause anterior. to time, and extending in duration beyond the 
termination of time. Mental impotence may furnish a satisfac- 
tory elucidation of the limitations of thought ; but something 
more solid and positive is required for the basis of philosophy, 
and to give assurance to reason. 

This basis and this assurance are both given by the cordial 
acceptance of indemonstrable principles, without reservation and 
without cavillation. It is of the very essence of such principles 
that they should be certain and positive of themselves, and not 
need corroboration. They are beyond proof, beyond compre- 
hension, but are not therefore beyond reason, or at variance 
with it. “Quod est supra rationem, non tamen preter 
rationem.” * They are freely given to us; a voluntary and 
rich endowment of our intellectual constitution ; they are the 
charter of the liberties and of the empire of the human mind, 
which enjoys those liberties, and exercises that empire ms as 
it humbles itself by renouncing any autocracy of its own, and by 
rendering due homage and liege faith to the source of its autho- 
rity and illumination. To question the reality of causation, or 
to fritter away the substance of the conception by perplexed in- 
terpretations, is to unsettle the foundations of all belief, scientific 
and philosophical. Here, we may well say with the poet :— 

“ Scelus est quod scire laboras.” 


We are reluctant to conclude this criticism with the 
sion of our conviction that Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy is 
not calculated to produce the happy results so steadily designed, 
and so confidently anticipated by himself. His appetencies and 
irations were all right and noble; every impulse of his in- 
tellectual nature longed for the conciliation of Reason and Faith, 
and sought in the humility of learned ignorance the tranquillity 
afforded by a firm acceptance of the truths of revelation. But 
* Richard of St Victor. So Cassiodorus, Var. viii. Ep. xxxii. “has causas 


nulla ratio comprehendit: quia supra intellectum humanum esse cognoscitur, 
quod (qui ?) tantum rebus naturalibus applicatur.” 


VOL. VL—NO. XXI. 2N 
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the influence of Reid and his miserable sectaries, of Victor 
Cousin and his disciples, the jealousy of Aristotle, and the delu- 
sions engendered by a restless and subtle intellect, appear to 
have deflected the developments of the Philosophy of the Con- 
ditioned from its aim. The precepts and the example of Sir 
William indeed teach us the wisdom of the old rule, to be chary 
in our cultivation of philosophy. 
“Philosophari est mihi necesse, at paucis: nam omnino haut placet: 
Degustandum ex ea, non in eam ingurgitandum censeo.” 

The great lesson taught by the experience and by the lips of 
Sir William Hamilton, is to rely not upon the native strength 
of the intellect, but upon the gracious bounty of faith ; to trust 
not to the conclusions of the human reason alone, but to 
seek the only infallible support for reason in the revelations of 
Heaven. 

There is nothing more exquisitely beautiful in expression, 
more profound in its deep and wholesome philosophy, more 
graceful in its learning, more ennobling in its inspiration, or 
more Christian in its spirit, than the touching remarks with 
which Sir William concludes his sketch of the Philosophy of the 
Conditioned, and reaffirms in his own person the confession of 
ignorance, which has been the loftiest triumph of the loftiest 
intellects in all ages.* This childlike, innocent abnegation of 
intellectual pride and all the vanities of speculation, was a fitting 
close to his philosophical career and to his life. It reminds us 
of the memorable prayer of Albertus Magnus, and its significant 
accomplishment. According to the medieval legend, the great 
Bishop of Ratisbon, the preceptor of the great St Thomas 
Aquinas, was alarmed at the dangers and seductions of philo- 
sophy, and besought heaven that its temptations might never 
beguile him from the paths of the Christian religion. In answer 
to his prayers, a complete oblivion of all the dogmas of the 
philosophers overtook him five years before his death, and left 
him to die in the faith of Christ, and not in the opinions of 
men.t 


Whatever may be the speculative errors of Sir William 
Hamilton, and we intend to suggest the possibility of their 
presence rather than to assert their actual existence, his mind 
was steeped in the illumination of religious faith; and, if we 
imitate him in his reverential humility, we cannot be much 
misguided by his philosophy. The reconciliation of Reason and 

* Sir William has quoted a striking passage from Cardinal Caietan ; we ven- 
ture to quote another: “ Quiescit intellectus noster non‘evidentia veritatis in- 


spectz, sed altitudine inaccessibili veritatis occulte.” Cit Leibnitz, De Conform. 
Fid. cum Rat. 1, § 48. wen 


+ Brucker. Hist. Crit, Phil., tom. III. p. 790. 
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Faith, thus practically obtained, has been sought and sought in 
vain since the early aspirations of Justin Martyr in the second 
century. If it was not found by Sir William, it was not 
attained by Leibnitz, it was not fathomed by St Anselm. The 
elements of the concord may perhaps exist undeveloped or mis- 
developed in the Philosophy of the Conditioned; but if they are 
latent there, they are more certainly and profoundly contained, 
explicitly or implicitly, in the — St Thomas Aquinas 
and of Aristotle. For this reason we have made such frequent 
references to their works in the course of this criticism ; believi 
that Sir William and Kant, and even Leibnitz and Bacon, an 
Aquinas and Aristotle, may all be harmonised, that the union is 
to be found in the pages of the Stagyrite ; that the Peripatetic 
doctrine, revived and expounded in accordance with the lights 
of recent speculation, contains all that is important and true in 
the scheme of the Conditioned, and does afford a valid and posi- 
tive basis for the union of philosophy with religion. 

In the returning ascendancy of Aristotle we confidently be- 
lieve, and patiently await the rapidly-approaching renovation of 
his legitimate authority. Had our opportunities itted us 
to study his doctrines as they ought to be studied ; we been 
capable of comprehending them as they may be comprehended, 
we should take pleasure in expediting their restoration. But we 
must content ourselves with the expression of our hopes, being 
well assured the while that we do not admire Sir William 
Hamilton less, because we admire Aristotle more. 





Art. III. —Institutes of Metaphysic, the Theory of Knowing 
and Being. By I. F. Ferrer, A. B., Oxon. fessor of 
Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St Andrews. 
Second edition. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 1856. 


THE term Idealism is familiar to all who have the slightest 
knowledge of the great questions and schools of philosophy. 
It has not, however, been used in a constant and uniform signi- 


fication. It has been sometimes employed to mark a scheme 
simply opposed to sensualism or materialism, because it - 
nises the existence of something more than matter, or con 

that the soul has inlets of knowledge higher than the senses. 
With such Idealism we have no controversy. It is our own 
creed. It is quite another scheme which philosophic, and now 
indeed, common usage, generally denotes by this term. We 
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understand by Idealism a philosophic theory, which denies to 
matter, including the whole material universe, any existence 
independent of or separate from the mind which apprehends it. 
Thus, to evaporate matter into ideas, or acts and states of mind, 
is Idealism. It is difficult to go thus far, and stop short of 
resolving all things into pure subjectivity, a sort of infinite ego, 
of whose consciousness all things are phenomena, in a word, 
Monism or Pantheism. Some, like good Bishop Berkeley, have 
paused before plunging into this bottomless profound. The 
greater number of idealists, however, who have been charmed 
thus far within the sweep of this maddening vortex, have been 
borne down, almost without a pause, to its nethermost “hell of 
waters.” If there is good reason for regarding matter as only 
a phenomenon of consciousness, of the mind or ego, the same 
reasons are no less stringent for classing all known objects and 
truths in this category. They are all forms or manifestations 
of the same radical substance. Whether this one substance be 
regarded as the ego in the person perceiving, or the universal, 
absolute ego, manifesting himself in the consciousness of the 
individual of the race, the result is substantially the same. In 
either case we have the doctrine of All-One. 

This Idealism, so far as it has fallen under our notice, is of 
three kinds, which may be conveniently distinguished, according 
to the methods pursued in supporting it, as the empirical, the 
transcendental, and the demonstrative. The empirical is that 
which reasons from our sup experience as to the actual 
character of our knowing. It affirms that, in fact, we know 
nothing but our own mental states ; therefore we know nothing 
more than these ; therefore we know nothing of any material 
worlds over and above these mental states. But, while it affirms 
this as a fact with regard to owr intelligence, it does not affirm 
it to be a necessary characteristic of all possible knowing, by 
any possible intellect. God and other grades of creatures may 
have powers of knowing what we, with our faculties, cannot 
know, 7. ¢. the independent existence of matter. This was the 
idealism of Berkeley. Yet, even Berkeley sometimes uses lan- 
guage which would seem to imply the utter impossibility of 
material things existing out of the mind. He says, “As to 
what is said of the absolute existence of unthinking things, 
without any relation to their being perceived, that seems per- 
fectly unintelligible. Their esse is percipi, nor is it eres they 
should have any existence out of the minds of the thinking 
beings who perceive them.” Further on, he speaks of this 
supposed possibility as involving a “manifest contradiction.” 
Whal e this seems to deny the possibility of any other than ideal 
existence to matter, yet from the general scope of his penne 
it is reasonable to conclude, with Professor Ferrier, that he 
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affirmed this relatively to human intelligence; not penis 
with Mr Ferrier to affirm it impossible wm rerum natwra, an 
‘to every possible intelligence. It had its basis in the theories 
of sense-perception, generally current before the time of Reid. 
It was an almost undisputed doctrine, that the mind does not 
cognize external objects immediately. It discerns only ideas 
of such objects. And through the medium of these ideas, it, by 
inference or intuition, comes to the belief of the reality of 
external objects corresponding to them. The process by which 
we know external things was often vaguely apprehended, with- 
out any distinct theory, only that it seems to have been taken 
for granted that we have no immediate perception of anything 
but our own ideas or mental states. On this foundation some 
reared systematic idealism, of whom Berkeley may be taken as 
the representative. Others built upon it the fabric of scep- 
ticism as to the certainty of any knowledge, and the trustwor- 
thiness of any belief. Of this class David Hume may be taken 
as the type. His dexterous use of this principle to accomplish 
his favourite work of undermining all bith, roused Reid and 


Kant to a new investigation of the faculties of the mind, and 

the extent and modes of its intelligence. The former confirmed 

that sound and safe habit of British thinking, which is intolerant 

of any pretended pny that discredits the original and 
t 


intuitive beliefs of the human race. The latter, while he demo- 
lished the sensual scheme, and gave an autonomic authority to 
moral and super-sensual ideas, nevertheless subverted the legiti- 
mate confidence due to the senses as avenues of knowledge. 
He started that course of subjective, transcendental speculation, 
which, in the hands of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, absorbed 
all objects known or thought of into the subject knowing or 
thinking, and developed itself as transcendental idealism, and 
unmitigated pantheism. This transcendental idealism is fitly 
so named, because in its methods it really, if not avowedly and 
boastfully, overflies all the recognised metes and bounds of 
reason, and finds its solution in some so-called “ intellectual intui- 
tion” or other blind leap into that chaotic speculation which tran- 
scends all normal human insight. This account of this m is 
sufficiently justified by the followin representations of Professor 
Ferrier, who undertakes to establish clearly and systematically, 
what Transcendentalism gives out in misty shadowi So 
-r as they imply commendation, we of course do not vouch for 
them, 

“ Passing over at present all intermediate approximations, we find 
anticipations of this first proposition, (on which Professor Ferrier 
rears his whole system), in the writing of the philosophers of Ger- 
many. It puts in no claim to novelty, however novel may -be the 
uses to which these Institutes apply it. Kant had glimpses of the 
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truth ; but his remarks are confused in the extreme in regard to 
what he calls the unity (analytic and synthetic) of consciousness. 
This is one of the few places in his works from which no meaning - 
can be extracted. In his hands the principle (that we ourselves are 
a part of all we apprehend) answered no purpose at all. It died in 
the act of being born, and was buried under a mass of subordinate 
considerations before it can be said even to have breathed. Fichte 
got hold of it and lost it—got hold of it and lost it again, through a 
series of eight or ten different publications, in which the truth slips 
through his fingers when it seems just on the point of being turned 
to some account. Schelling promised magnificent operations in the 
hey-day of his youth, on a basis very similar to that laid down in this 
first proposition. But the world has been waiting for the fulfilment of 
these promises, for the fruits of that exuberant blossom, during a period 
of fifty years. * * * Hegel, but who has ever yet uttered one in- 
telligent word about Hegel? Not any of his countrymen—not any 
foreigner—seldom even himself, with peaks here and there, more 
lucent than the sun, his intervals are filled with a sea of darkness, 
unnavigable by the aid of any compass, and an atmosphere or rather 
vacuum, in which no human intellect can breathe. * * A much 
less intellectual effort would be required to find out the truth for 
one’s self than to understand his position of it. Hegel’s faults, how- 
ever, and those of his predecessors subsequent to Kant, lie, certainly, 
not in the matter, but only in the manner of their compositions. 
Admirable in the substance, and spirit, and direction of their specu- 
lations, they are painfully deficient in the accomplishment of intelli- 
gible speech, and inhumanly negligent of all the arts by which alone 
the processes and results of philosophical research can be recom- 
mended to the attention of mankind.” Pp. 94-6. 


These criticisms by an admirer of the spirit and aim, fully 
sustain ali that we assert in regard to the methods of the tran- 
scendental philosophy, as passing beyond any normal sphere of 
human consciousness and intelligence. 

This brings us to the third type of idealism developed by 
Professor Ferrier, in the volume under review. We have called 
it demonstrative idealism, because the author attempts to prove, 
by a series of demonstrations, successively flowing from each 
other, by a necessity as stringent as the propositions of Euclid, 
that nothing can be known, or exist, dissevered from the self, 
or ego, or percipient mind. He is not content, with the em- 
pirical idealists, to maintain that this is so with respect to all 
human knowledge: nor does he lose himself in the dark plati- 
tudes of transcendental metaphysic; but he undertakes and 
claims to prove that this must be so, from the necessary laws 
of thinking, which are binding, not only on human, but upon 
all possible intelligence. He claims to have established his 
position, that matter cannot be separate or independent from 
the percipient mind, by a chain of reasoning, from a single 
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necessary first truth, just as irrefragable as that by which, from 
the first axioms of geometry, we prove the three angles of a 
triangle équal to two right angles) According to him, close 
philosophic reasoning, which corrects the inadvertencies of 
ordi thinking, shews any other view to be as unthinkable, 
as much a surd in contradiction of the necessary laws of 
thought, as that two straight lines should inclose a space. 
This he does, not in the barbarous and unintelligible nomencla: 
ture of German transcendentalists, but in clear, rich, vigorous 
and beautiful English. He resembles Cousin and Morell in his 
command of that luminous and glowing diction, which have done 
far more to commend continental metaphysics to the British 
and the American mind, than could have been accomplished by 
the cumbrous obscurities of their German masters for ages and 
generations. Whatever else may be complained of, none at all 
familiar with questions of this sort, can.complain that he does 
not make himself intelligible. 

And it must be conceded, that in thus attempting a demon- 
stration of idealism by a clear exhibition of all the parts and 
steps thereof, in a style as lucid as Reid, and after the manner 
of the most rigid, mathematical and syllogistical reasoning ; as 
a doctrine, the opposite of which must be absurd not only to our 
intelligence, but to all intelligence, from its very nature as 
intelligence, the author has taken a stride as vast as it is bold 


in advance of wee speculators. Of this he is fully conscious. 


So far from shrinking from such a work, he glories in it, and 
magnifies his office. He labours under no burdensome feeling 
of responsibility, if he be wrong. He rather triumphs in the un- 
doubting assurance that he cannot be wrong, and has achieved the 
grand problem of philosophy. To doubt that he has brought to 
light the primal truth, and cast his sounding line to the very 
bottom of the scientia scientiarum, would be as absurd to him, 
as that two and two are six. To the consequences he is sublimely 
indifferent. He goes remorselessly where his logic carries him. 
It is no concern of his, if he destroys all the foundations of human 
faith, hope, and action. But it is time he should speak for himself. 
“What philosophy is called upon to exhivit is not what an 
individual may wish or choose to think, but -vhat thinking itself 
thinks, whenever it is permitted to go forth free, unimpeded, 
guided by no law except the determination to go whithersoever 
its own current may carry it, and to see the end, turning up 
with unswerving ploughshare, whatever it may encounter in its 
onward course, trying all things by the test of a remorseless 
logic, and scanning with indifference the havoc it may work 
among the edifices of established opinion, or the treasures it may 
bring to light among the soli haunts of disregarded truth.” 
Few philosophers have conformed more “remorselessly ” to their 
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own ideal. It is only casually that he betrays any shrinking from 
the most destructive results of hissystem. And he treats not only 
the natural intuitive beliefs of men, but the whole science of 
Psychology which defines and validates them, with the why TF 
contempt due to childish delusions or philosophic quackery. This 
exuberant scorn, over and over again vented in the most oppro- 
bious epithets, for the methods of a science, which, y in 
modern times, has tasked the mightiest intellects of our race, 
simply because its conclusions annihilate his own scheme, is 
among the most discreditable features of the work. He speaks 
of the science of the human mind as having “for its object, nobody 
knows what, some hopeless inquiry about ‘ faculties,’ and all that 
sort of rubbish,” p. 37. He speaks of the doctrine that “ mere 
material things have, or may have a true and independent being, 
as a part of the debris of a defunct and exploded psychology !” 
p. 473. Professor Ferrier claims to demolish the whole fabric by 
reasoning out to its logical results a single assumption, on which 
his whole work is founded, and without which, he himself being 
judge, it is brutwm fulmen. This is assuming to do a great deal. 
To think of overturning all the principles reached by the great 
masters of our race, as the result of life-long inquiry into what 
our knowing and faculties of knowing actually are, by a single 
argument reasoned out from a single principle, aiming to shew 
a priori what our knowing must be, and that it must be the 
opposite of what human consciousness tested by ages of philoso- 

hic inquiry declares it to be,—this indeed, is no humble project. 

rofessor Ferrier is the last to think it so.* He exults in the 
grandeur of his work, and the vastness of the ruins it has left. 
He says: “If any flaw can be detected in this reasoning, its 
author will be the first to admit that these Institutes are, from 
beginning to end, a mere rope of sand; but if no flaw can be 
detected in it, he begs to crave for them the acknowledgment 
that they are achain ofadamant,” p. 422. The branch of this 
alternative, which relates to himself, he isclearly bound by. But 
we by no means admit his right to impose the opposite upon 
others. Ifa man claims to have proved metaphysically that fire 
will not consume wood, and calls upon us either to find a flaw in 
his reasoning, or to set our houses on fire, we respectfully decline 
the proposal. Wedeny hisjurisdiction. Noman has aright to 
impose such an alternative, and we have no right to accept it. 
There is still another, which we are not only at liberty, but are 


* Says the author: “The best way of attaining to correct opinions on most 
metaphysical subjects, is by finding out what has been said on any given 
point by the psychologists, and then by saying the very opposite. In such 
cases we are sure to be right in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. Indeed, 
no better receipt than this can be prescribed for those who are desirous of 
compassing the truth.” Is not this the language of the sciolist rather than the 
genuine philosopher ? 
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bound to take in preference. It is to presume that there is and 
must be some flaw in his reasoning, and that, if we knew all the 
facts in the case, this flaw would be palpable, whether we can now 
detect it or not. The same is true of all “reasoned” attacks 
upon first truths, of which we are as intimately conscious as of 
our own existence. There have been a thousand “ reasoned” 
attempts to disprove free agency and responsibility, the provi- 
dence of God, the existence of any law of right or moral obliga- 
tion more than a regard to our own oe the flaws in which 
were far less palpable, at first sight, than in Professor Ferrier’s 
great demonstration. What then?, Are men to distrust their 
own consciousness, and dehumanise themselves, in obedience to 
some pretended chain of metaphysical demonstration, which, 
among a hundred of adamant, conceals one wooden link, as they 
know full well, whether they can point it out or not? No; 
these original beliefs will hold one po against all —_ 

to displace them by speculation. Even the a or epee who di 
poche a betieg manifold ways, an underlying faith in them, 
which triumphs over their speculations. Are we then to give 
up our faith in the separate and independent existence of our- 
selves, and the objects which we know without us, to merge 
ourselves in nature, and nature in ourselves, because we cannot 
shéw up the flaw in hisdemonstrations? But it is time to shew, 
from the author's own statements, just what he undertakes to 
prove, and the means by which he prosecutes this attempt. 

The following passages indicate with sufficient clearness the 
conclusions which he attempts and professes to establish “A 
rigorous inquisition into the structure of the known and know- 
able, shews that oneself must always be a part of aa 
that is known or knowable. * * Thus many things—ind 
everything—which we heretofore regarded as objects of cogni- 
tion, turn out, on examination, to be only part-objects of cogni- 
tion.” P. 505. ; 

“ And, finally, it must be borne in mind that although all 
cognition has been characterised by this system as a fusion or 
synthesis of two contradictories, (the ego and non-ego) 1.¢. of two 
elements, which out of relation to each other, are necessarily 
unknowable—this does not mean that the synthesis is brought 
about by the union of two elements, which existed in a state 
of separation previous to the formation of the synthesis. 
The synthesis is the primary or original; the analysis is the 
secondary or posterior.” Thus the mutual in-being of mind, and 
what it knows as requisite to the existence or conception of either, 
is the original and necessary condition of their existence. It is 
no artificial union of two elements previously separate. The 
analysis by which we conceive them as two factors of cognition 
or existence, is indeed a mere artificial product of our thinking. 
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His tenth proposition in Ontology is: “ Absolute Existence is the 
synthesis of subject and object—the union of the universal and 
particular—the concretion of the ego and non-ego: in other 
words, the only true, real, and independent existences are 
minds, together with that which they apprehend. * * This 
proposition solves the problem of ontology. * * If we are 
cognisant of Absolute Existence, it must be object plus subject, 
because this, and this alone is what any intelligence can know. 
If we are ignorant of Absolute Existence, it must be still object 
plus subject, because we can be ignorant only of what can be 
known—and object plus subject is what alone can be known, 
(i.e. by any possible intelligence). Thus the concluding truth of 
the ontology is demonstratively established, and comes out all 
the same, whether we claim a knowledge, or avow an ignorance, 
of that which truly exists. Thus the ultimate end of the system 
is compassed—compassed by legitimate means, and its crown- 
ing pledge triumphantly redeemed.” 

“The solution of the ontological problem affords, moreover, 
an answer to the ultimate question of philosophy— What is truth? 
Whatever absolutely is, is true. The question therefore, is, but 
what absolutely is? And the answer, as now declared, is, that 
object plus subject, is what absolutely is—that this, and this 
alone, really exists. This synthesis, wmepie is THE TRUTH ; 
the ground below which there is neither anything nor nothing.” 
Pp. 511-13. 

“These points having been demonstratively established, it is 
conceived that people should have now no difficulty in under- 
standing how oneself or the ego must form a part of everything 
which really and truly exists. * * Expressed more popu- 
larly, the conclusion is that every true and absolute existence is 
' @ consciousness, together with its contents, whatever those con- 
tents may be.” Pp. 514,15. To prevent mistake, we observe 
that the author uses the word Absolute with reference to exist- 
ence, as equivalent to true or real. Thus, he says, “the abso- 
lutely existent which each of us is individually cognisant of, is 
himself apprehending things by the senses,” p. 517. Prop. 6, 
of the chapter on Sunchagy is thus enunciated. “ Absolute 
existence is not matter per se; in other words, mere material 
things have no true and independent Being,” p. 472. 

The whole work, with its thirty-nine formal propositions, 
and corresponding demonstrations, explanations, and counter- 
propositions, drawn out for the purpose of shewing precisely 
what the author denies, as well as what he maintains, culminates 
in the following grand finale, which needs little exegesis, beyond 
what we shall give in his own words. It is the last formal pro- 
position of the book. 

“ All absolute existences are contingent, except one ; in other 
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words, there is One, but rap Aap. Absolute Existence, which 
is strictly necessary ; and that existence is a supreme, and 
infinite, and everlasting Mind, in synthesis with all things,” 
p.522. “Here metaphysics stop; here ontology is me in 
theology. Philosophy has accomplished her final work ; she 
has reached, by strict demonstration, the central law of all 
reason, (the necessity, namely, of thinking an infinite and 
eternal Ego in synthesis with all things) ; and that law she lays 
down as the basis of all religion,” p. 525. The nature of this 
synthesis of the Infinite and ‘Etern Ego with all things, is not 
merely that he is their Creator, Upholder, and Disposer, but 
that he is a part of them, as the author everywhere sets forth, 
when explaining the synthesis of any ego with what it appre- 
hends. And since he as often affirms that the ego is the only 
permanent and invariable element in cognition, and so in exist- 
ence, and all else is fleeting and accidental, it follows that God 
is the only permanent element in whatever exists, and that man, 
nature, and the universe, have no existence which is not his 
existence. All is God or phenomena of God. If there be any 
ranker pantheism than this, we have not found it. And we do 
not see why this scheme does not involve the transcendental 

ntheistic notion, that the ego in each man is the Absolute or 

niversal Ego coming into consciousness. If it can be shewn 
in any respect to differ from this, we do not see that the 
difference is of any moment. And, beyond all question, if this 
scheme be true, Professor Ferrier may well be bold, not only to 
suggest as he does, but to aver, that “ nothing but error comes 
to us from nature; that the ordinary operation of our faculties 
involves us in interminable contradictions.” Assuredly, if any- 
thing like this be true, nature, including our natural faculties, 
and psychology, which ascertains them and their workings, is a 
“liar from the beginning.” 

Having shewn what our author professes to prove, we shall 
take the liberty, before we adopt fis startling conclusions, to 
inquire by what evidence he proves it. In doing this, he offers 
some forty demonstrations in three chapters, on the theory, 
1. of Knowledge, 2. of Ignorance, 3. of Being, which he respec- 
tively denominates Epistemology, Agnoiology, Ontology. A 
single glance reveals the fact, that the whole stands or falls 


with the first proposition or two on the subject of ae 
or on the necessary constituents of every knowable thing. e 
says of his Institutes: “they are reasoned, and they are true. 
They are reasoned, inasmuch as their conclusions follow neces- 
sarily and inevitably from their initial = ; and they are 


true, inasmuch as their initial principle is a necessary truth 
or law of reason,” p. 527. What then is this initial principle 
this alleged necessary truth or law of reason? He starts with 
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the following proposition, which he pronounces the “ primary 
law or condition of all knowledge.” “Along with whatever 
any intelligence knows, it must, as the ground or condition 
of its knowledge, have some cognisance of itself.” This is given 
rather as a primary postulate, on which the subsequent catena 
of demonstrations is founded. This is the ens unum in 
omnibus notitiis, the one feature in all intelligence, from which 
its radical traits must be deduced. How far this is so, and with 
what qualifications it is to be admitted, will be considered, when 
‘we ascertain the sense in which the author holds it, from the 
portentous conclusions he derives from it. This appears in the 
second proposition, which he thus states: “The object of know- 
ledge, whatever it may be, is always something more than what 
is naturally or usually regarded as the object. It always is, 
and must be, the object, with the addition of one’s self—object 
plus subject—thing or thought, mecwm. Self is an integral 
and essential part of every object of cognition.” As this pro- 
position is the hinge of the whole, we add the author’s Demon- 
stration. 


“ Tt has already been established as the condition of all knowledge, 
that a thing can be known only provided the intelligence which 
apprehends it knows itself at the same time. But if a thing can be 
known only provided oneself be known along with it, it follows that 
the thing (or thought) and oneself together must, in every case, be the 
object, the true and complete object of knowledge ; in other words, 
it follows that that which we know always is and must be object 
plus subject, object cwm alio, thing or thought with an addition to it, 
which addition isthe me. Self, therefore, is an essential and integral 
part of every object of cognition. Or, again, suppose a case in which 
a thing or a thought is apprehended, without the me being appre- 
hended along with it. This would contradict Proposition I., which 
has fixed the knowledge of self as the condition of all knowledge. 
But Proposition I. is established, and therefore the me must in all 
cases form a part of that which we know, and the only object which 
any intelligence ever has, or ever can have any cognisance of, is 
itself in union with whatever it apprehends.” Pp. 97,98. 


What the author intends by this demonstration, appears not 
only on its face, but from his explanations, and the doctrines 
which he puts in contrast with it. Thus he says, “The ordi- 
nary distinction of subject and object in which they are con- 
trasted as the knowing and the known, and in which the subject 
is virtually denied to be any part of the object of our knowledge, 
is erroneous and contradictory, and has had a most mischievous 
effect on the growth and fortunes of philosophy,” p. 99. “We 
are cognisant of ourselves and of a number of surrounding 
objects. We look upon ourselves as numerically different from 
each of these, just as each of them is numerically different from 
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its neighbours. That is our ordinary way of counting. The 
speculative computation is quite different. Each of the things 
is always that thing plus me,” p. 100. “Indeed to lay down 
the dualism of subject and object as complete and absolute, (that 
is as an out-and-out duality which is not also a unity), which 
psychology not unfrequently does, is to extinguish every glimmer- 
ing of the scientific reason,” p. 116. 

But while the subject and object are thus inseparably united, 
they are not undistinguishable, says this philosopher. A stick 
cannot have one end without another end joined to it. Yet 
they may be distinguished. A circumference of a circle cannot 
be detached, though it may be distinguished from its centre. 
The ego or mind cannot be disjoined from the objects of know- 
ledge,- though it may be distinguished. This view presents 
the scheme in its strongest, most plausible, and confounding 
aspect. But it is easily disposed of. Our appeal must be to every 
man’s consciousness. <A circle without centre and circum- 
ference, a stick without two ends, is indeed incogitable. Is a 
stone or a tree incogitable, except on the condition that it be at 
the time perceived by ourselves, or indeed any intelligence? Is 
it not the self-same, substantive, real thing, whether known or 
unknown by us? Does its existence depend for one moment on 
our perception of it? Is it not because it has, and ag it has, 
this independent separate existence, that it is known or know- 
able by us as a distinct existence? And is it or can it be known 
as anything else, anything of which the percipient mind is a 

? 


This brings us at once to the real issue. What is the simple 
fact on which this formidable series of demonstrations is built ? 
It is not merely that wherever there is knowledge, there must 
be a subject that knows, and an object that isknown. Professor 
Ferrier would hardly strain our credulity to the point of 
believing that the necessary co-presence of two objects in order 

.to some given result, makes them parts or complements of each 
other, either in cognition or existence. The junction of food and 
the vital principle is necessary to growth. The presence of air 
and lungs is requisite to respiration. Is, therefore, food the vital 
principle, or air the lungs, or are they parts of each other, or is 
either inconceivable, impossible, or a non-existent without the 
other? Something more than this then must be alleged, or 
seem to be alleged. What is it? Why surely, that in knowing 
any object we must know ourselves. But to what extent is this 
true, and what conclusions does it warrant? It is true indeed 
that in knowing any object, we know that we know it. This is 
only saying that oe is a state of consciousness, that to 
know is indeed toknow. But it is equally true thatthis reference 
to ourselves is ordinarily so latent and unobtrusive as to elude 
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.our notice. But be it more or less, what does it amount to? 
Put it in the form which Professor Ferrier has chosen in the 
following example. Let aman “suppose himself to be looking 
at something—a tree, for example ; = will find that the true 
and total object of his mind is himself seeing the tree.” Grant 
that all this occurs in the cognitive process. Even according 
to this representation, is not “seeing the tree” a condition pre- 
requisite, in the order of nature, if not of time, to his being 
cognisant of himself as seeing it? And does he not know that 
he sees it as an object distinct and separate from himself, when- 
ever he knows himself as seeing it at all? If consciousness 
testifies to anything, it is that, so faras we know ourselves 
when we know the object tree, we know ourselves and the tree 
as not only mutually distinct, but separate and independent 
existences. The object of cognition tree, is no part of the object 
of cognition myself. They are in no wise parts of each other. 
That this is the deliverance of the consciousness of our race, 
and not only so, but of the philosophers who have devoted 
themselves to the rigid examination of their own consciousness 
and that of the race, Professor Ferrier does not affect to deny, 
though he strives to account for the fact without damage to his 
system, The whole foundation on which he builds his system, 
is the allegation that when we know other things, we know 


ourselves, Therefore self is a part of everything we know. As 
well might we say, that perceiving a horse, an ox, and an oak 
simultaneously, makes these objects of cognition parts of each 
other; and thence infer from an alleged synthesis in ition, 
a synthesis of existence. On such a slender basis do this 
“initial principle, and necessary law or truth of reason” on 
which is reared this eo ge structure of Idealism, rest. 
u 


But we submit as an absolutely conclusive answer to the whole, 
the following statement of the question and issue by Sir William 
Hamilton, whose reasonings against the fundamental position 
of our author, we think it would have been respectful at least 
to notice; and all the more so, as they are the ablest which 

hilosophical literature affords in so short a compass, and 

rofessor Ferrier is understood to have been an aspirant to the 
chair made vacant by his death. 

“In perception, consciousness gives as an ultimate fact, a 
belief of the knowledge of something different from self. As 
ultimate, this belief cannot be reduced to a higher principle ; 
neither can it be truly analyzed into a double element. We 
only believe that this something ewists, because we believe that 
we know (are conscious of) this something as existing ; the belief 
of the existence is necessarily involved in the belief of the know- 
edge of the existence. Both are original, or neither. Does con- 
ciousness deceive us in the latter, it necessarily deludes us in 
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the former ; and if the former, though a fact of consciousness 
be false, the latter, because a fact of consciousness, is not true. 
The beliefs contained in the two propositions—1]. J believe that 
a material world exists ; 2. I believe that 1 immediately know 
a material world existing (in other — I believe that the 
external reality itself is the object of which I am conscious in 
perception, though distinguished by philosophers, are thus vir- 
tually identical.” * Again, “in our perceptive consciousness, 
there is revealed, as an ultimate fact, a self, and a not-self—each 
given as independent — each known only in antithesis to the 
other. No believe is more intuitive, universal, immediate, or 
irresistible, than that this antithesis is real and known to be; 
no belief, therefore, is more true. 

“Tf the antithesis be illusive, self and not-self, subject and 
object, I and thou, are distinctions without a difference; and 
consciousness, so far from being the ‘internal voice of our 
one shewn to be, like Satan, ‘a liar from the begin- 
ning. 

Bat Professor Ferrier, in contradiction to this universal testi- 
mony of consciousness, undertakes to reason us into the belief 
that there can be no not-self, of which self is not an essential 
and integral part. This is the consequence of a necessary law 
of reason, he contends, to deny which involves a contradiction. 
But if we cannot trust our consciousness here, when can we 


trust it? Falsus in wno, falsus in omnibus. If we cannot 
trust our immediate self-evidencing intuitions, how can we trust 
our lengthened processes of deduction and inference ? 

That the author should proceed from the premises he has 
thus attempted to establish, to argue, that matter per se, and 


the whole material universe are unknowable, and therefore non- 
existent, aside from the mind beholding it, is matter of course. 
Of course also, in common with all destructive thinkers, he pours 
contempt on the distinction between the pri and secondary 
qualities of matter, so fundamental in psychology and philo- 
sophy. This appears to be doomed to the perpetual assaults of 
—- and especially idealists. Professor Ferrier dashes it 
aside by a stroke of the pen, as a “mere bubble on the sea of 
speculation, which ought now to be quietly suffered to break 
and die.” He offers no refutation of it, however, except his 
standing demonstration that self must be a part of all it knows. 
The importance of this distinction in the controversy between 


idealists and their opponents is apparent. By the 
ualities of matter, we mean those which are pansies imme- 
iately through the senses, as belonging to it objectively, and 
which, furthermore, our reason teaches us must inhere in it, from 
its very nature as substance occupying space. Such are exten- 
* Discussions in Philosophy and Literature, p. 93. ¢ Id. p. 100. 
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. sion, figure, mobility, solidity, &c. These qualities belong to 
all matter. They are discerned by sensitive perception in all 
matter. They are apprehended in our consciousness as being 
objective properties in all matter, and in no manner as subjec- 
tive sensations in ourselves. Now, since matter is known to us 
only by its properties, it is clear that it can be known only as 
objective and outside of ourselves, through those properties that 
are so known, 7. ¢. through the primary qualities. 

The secondary qualities, on the other hand, are occult in the 
bodies to which they belong, and known only by inference from 
the subjective sensations they produce in us, such, e. g. are its 
odorous, sapid, calorific qualities. Heat and sweetness are subjec- 
tive sensations within us, and, in the first instance, known only 
assuch. But since they are known to arise on the presence, and 
to disappear in the absence, of certain bodies, they are inferred 
to arise from some properties in those bodies, in themselves 
occult, and known to us only through these subjective feelings 
which arise on occasion of their presence. Now, it is plain that 
if all our immediate cognisance of matter consists in knowing 
sensations within us, to the exclusion of any direct and imme- 
diate knowledge of the properties of matter as objective and 
without us, we can have no knowledge of the separate and real 
existence of matter at all. We could never know its existence 
at all by its mere secondary qualities. It is because we have 
first known it as existing outside of ourselves, and all modifica- 
tions of ourselves, that we are able to ascribe to it its secondary 
qualities. These would not be known at all, were it not that 
bodies in certain forms, previously known through their primary 
qualities, whenever present excite those sensations, which, be- 
cause they then arise, we ascribe to some unknown property in 
these bodies as their source. But were it not for this antecedent 
knowledge of body by its primary properties, we should never 
look beyond ourselves for any external cause of these sensations. 
We should be utterly ignorant of the secondary qualities of body, 
and so of body itself, at all events as anything distinct from our- 
selves. 

As those who consistently believe in a real (i. e. nanny 
external world, therefore maintain this distinction as of capi 
importance, so all idealists task themselves for its overthrow. 
For if the primary properties of matter are, like the secondary, 
known only as sensations or subjective states within us, or as 
occult causes of such states, no valid ground remains for the 
belief of a real external world. We cannot refer these sensa- 
tions, on this hypothesis, to any external object, because we 
know of no such object to which we can refer them. To anni- 
hilate this distinction, then, is to identify matter with mind, to 
make all, either matter, or mind, or a tertiwm quid, which is 
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neither matter nor mind. We are not surprised, therefore, that 
the great Organon of the Positive Philosophy assails this distinc- 
tion.* Compte is not a whit behind + a Ame Ferrier in de- 
nouncing psychology as “illusory.” Extremes meet ; Material- 
ists and Idealists are one in obliterating the line of demarcation 
between mind and matter. If these methods are so far alike, 
there is little to choose in their respective results. It is of little 
consequence whether they idealise nature or materialise the soul. 

It is to be regretted that Brown, in what appears to us an 
ungenerous eagerness to disparage Reid’s claims to originality 
has laboured with partial success to envelope this distinction 
together with the whole doctrine of Sensitive Perception, in 
confusion. Apparently bent on shewing that Reid had dis- 
covered nothing valuable, he toils to shew that we have no 
direct and immediate knowledge of matter or its primary 
properties, as without ourselves, and separate from our own 
sensations. Yet he asserts an intuitive and well-grounded 
belief of an external world outside of ourselves. It is true 
indeed that this belief is intuitive and well-grounded. But it 
could not be so if it were not founded on knowledge. It is, 
because we cognise matter and its properties as without us, that 
we believe them to be so. Otherwise such belief would be 
impossible and inconceivable. The notion of natural beliefs 
contrary to natural knowledge, or not founded thereon, erects a 
dualism of intelligence, and guards the integrity of truth, by 
impeaching the veracity of consciousness, the only witness to 
the truth in the premises. Such a system opens the road to 
modern scepticism, idealistic and materialistic.+ 

Nor do we think that Reid forfeits his title as the discoverer 
of a solid theory of External Perception, because in some of his 
arguments and illustrations, which Brown selects for his criti- 
cism, he is crude or inconsistent. As well might we say that 
Fulton or Fitch had no merit as inventors, because in their 
hands the steamboat was clumsy and rude, in comparison with 
our present floating palaces.) He was the founder of a school 
in philosophy and psychology, sound, vigorous, and fruitful, 
while ‘opposing schools have run into endless extravaganzas, and 
subverted the very foundations of knowledge and belief. It is 
quite in keeping, that Professor Ferrier should turn off him 
and his — with a few flippant and cavalier thrusts. Sir 
Willian Hamilton, as we have already noted, is ignored altogether 
by this contemptuous philosopher. He developed Reid’s system, 


* Mill’s Logic; Harper's edition, p. 41. 
See Brown’s Lectures on Reid’s Theory of Perception and the Primary 
and Secondary Qualities of Matter; also Hamilton’s Review of the Subject in 
the Article already referred to. 
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and cleared it of most of its crudities and imperfections. He 
reduced to its last analysis the testimony of our consciousness 
to areal external world, and by bringing the idealist to the 
clear, naked issue of crediting or impeaching this witness, swept 
away his gossamer refinings, like mist before the sun-beam. 
Yet we are not sure that he has not himself gone into excessive 
refining on parts of this subject. That he has elucidated the 
distinction between the primary and secondary qualities of 
matter with unexampled power; that he has vindicated the 
veracity of consciousness, and proved that, as surely as it 
affirms an ego, it also affirms a non-ego, of which the ego is no 
part, in a style more masterly and irrefragable than his prede- 
cessors, it is no exaggeration to say. It is a praise which cannot 
justly be denied him. But when he carries his analysis so far 
as to assert, not only that our first, but our only immediate, 
knowledge of matter as a non-ego is in our own bodily organism, 
and that our knowledge of all other matter is mediate and 
inferential,* we think he runs to extremes. He so far contributes 
to the support of scepticism, and the undoing of his own work. 
This looks like reducing the not-self to a minimum secibile—a 
mere vanishing point. We see no need of these endless and 
destructive refinings, which destroy our direct, immediate know- 
ledge of extension, figure, and resistance in the table on which 
we write, and the floor we tread. If we have no direct know- 
ledge of anything material outside of our own bodies, how can 
we by inference attach any properties to them, while we do not 
as yet know that they exist? This process of elimination pares 
down to the quick. Pressed a little further, it leaves for the 
residuum of what is knowable without us, the shadow of an 
image. The more philosophers, even the mightest and soundest, 
analyse away, under colour of elucidating, the great landmarks, 
as shewn in revelation or the commumis sensus of our race, the 
less we trust them. Professing themselves to be wise, they 
become fools.) They enter depths, for which human reason has 
no sounding-line. e more we study Reid’s critics in reference 
to the whole subject of Sensitive Perception, the more we 
appreciate the solidity of the basis on which he rested it, how- 
ever crude his development of his theory may be in some parti- 
culars. We abide by the moral judgment of our own minds, 
and all human minds, that we know, and know immediately, not 
mere ideas of things without us, not mere sensations produced 
by them, but the things themselves as present to the mind in 
their apprehended properties. This does not imply that we 
therefore thus know everything about them. Here, as elsewhere, 
man’s knowledge is not so complete or perfect as to exclude all 
ignorance, or room for progress. But be his ignorance what 
* Hamilton’s Reid, p. 881. 
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it may, it does not thence follow that he knows nothing. He 
knows something in order to be capable of learning more. He 
may have much to learn in regard to the secondary qualities of 
y, or the various modifications which the primary may take 
on. But he knows that bodies exist without himself, that they 
are extended, figured, solid, mobile. What amount of space 
any given body fills; what any given optical phenomenon may 
proceed from, whether from a body of the same form and 
colour, or its image, or from what peculiar combination of the 
rays of light ; whether a given noise proceeds from the acc. 
of a cannon or the bursting of a locomotive, and innumerable 
other questions, elie om chemical, physiological, may be 
originally doubtful, and determinable only after long inary. 
Tn regard to such subjects many mistakes may occur, whi 
will require to be corrected. And herein the different faculties 
correct and supplement each other. But that in all cases of 
touch there is body with its primary qualities ; that in vision 
the rays of light, as reflected and refracted by some body or 
bodies, are really seen, and much more of the like, no man can 
bring himself to doubt. Moreover, the senses in correcting, do 
not invalidate each other. Neither does reason, in stimageut. 4 
invalidate them. The different faculties in perfectin 
other’s intelligence at the same time, corroborate their normal 
accuracy within their appropriate sphere. Given substance in 
space, or matter, and reason affirms that its primary properties 
must be, what, through our senses, we perceive them actually 
to be. Given the fact that the earth recedes from the sun, 
although to our vision the sun seems to move, yet a thorough 
analysis of this fact does not subvert, it establishes the accu- 
racy of our vision. For all of motion that vision discerns is 
the increasing distance between the same objects. Which 
moves, and which is stationary isa matter of inference to be 
determined by other data, which, in this case, it required the 
discoveries of astronomy to furnish ; just as when we sit in a 
rail-car by the side of another, on an adjacent track, motion is 
often seen, while we feel uncertain for the time, which car 
moves. This fact of the sun’s rising we rarely fail to find im- 
pressed into service, as often as we read a sceptical book, which 
essays to nullify, either the obvious affirmations of Scripture, 
or of human consciousness. On the score of taste, at least, 
it seems entitled to a discharge from further duty in this behalf. 
The real identity of Professor Ferrier’s sc with the 
Pantheistic philosophy is apparent, not only from his general 
method and results, as already indicated, but from various 
incidental and collateral developments. Although he claims 
the merit of originality, this is true, not of any great elements 
of his theory, but rather of the clearness and systematic order 
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with which he unfolds them. Thus he pronounces (p. 324) 
“ objects, whatever they may be, the phenomenal in cognition ; 
matter in all its varieties the phenomenal in cognition; * * * 
the ego, or mind, or subject, the phenomenal in cognition. 
His fourteenth proposition is, “There is no mere ees 
in cognition; in other words, the phenomenal by itself is 
absolutely unknowable and inconceivable,” p. 321. Mind and 
matter then, object and subject, are per se mere phenomena, 
and as such unknowable. Phenomena of what? Of absolute 
existence, which is the synthesis of the two. What, then, is this 
absolute ground of which these are phenomena? What else, 
surely, than that in which his system avowedly terminates, “a 
supreme, and infinite, and everlasting mind in synthesis with all 
things?’ And what is this but resolving all things into God 
and phenomena of God? And what else does Pantheism attempt? 

Moreover, if it be inquired how this infinite ego becomes the 
non-ego, Pantheism answers, in coming into consciousness, which 
necessarily involves distinction, therefore limitation, developing 
itself, the finite phenomena of man and nature. How does 
Professor Ferrier stand here? “It (the ego) must know some- 
thing particular, wherever it has any sort of cognisance,” p. 246. 
On the other hand, “the ego cannot be known as a particular 
thing at all, but only as the One Known and the All Known,” 
p. 328. “It is redeemed into the region of the cogitable, by 
the power of self-determination,” p. 252. This is plain enough. 
Whatever else is meant by it, it implies that the infinite can know 
itself only in and through the finite. It accordingly must pass 
into the finite, in passing into consciousness. This is but a 
Scotch echo from the continent. We do not think the merits of 
Pantheism, with its ethical and theological consequences, require 
formal discussion now and here. 

Our readers can judge, how we rate Professor Ferrier’s lofty 
pretensions to have laid the foundations of a firm and impreg- 
nable theism. No doubt the pantheist is a great theist, even 
an all-theist. He who should argue that man is rational, 
because animals are rational, would doubtless do a great work. 
He would brutify a man quite as much as humanise brutes, by 
putting them on a level. He alone is a theist who believes in 
a personal God, Almighty, Eternal, All-wise, All-holy, the 
Maker and Upholder of all things, whose being is distinct from 
and independent of all his creatures. To talk of maintaining the 
existence of God, by identifying the universe with them, is like 
maintaining the preciousness of diamonds, by arguing that they 
are only common pebbles. We are tired of this pretentious and 
magniloquent trifling with the most sacred theme. We advert to 
it as an illustration of the most dangerous and insidious feature 
of this fearful system. While denying a personal God, whose 
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existence is separate from his creatures, it yet holds that all 

things are divine. It finds God everywhere. it can impose 

upon the simple and unwary, by simulating, adopting, and even 

intensifying, all the deepest expressions of Christian truth and 

piety. We do not accept such aid, or such apologists: . 
——Danaos et dona ferentes. 

We think, moreover, that much of what is plausible in the 
author’s reasonings, is due to certain assumptions which are 
adroitly inwoven with them. Absolute existence with him, means 
simply real existence. To hold to the real existence of matter 
aside from the percipient mind, is according to him to hold to 
its absolute existence. This he calls materialism. So it would 
be, if absolute meant here what it usually does—<.e. uncondi- 
tioned and underived existence. But as it simply means in his 
use of its real existence, it implies neither materialism, nor any 
approximation to it. If it did, the whole Christian world, who 
believe in the real existence of body as such, and of spirit as 
such, would be materialists. He says, in a note on p. 156, 
“ Here and generally throughout this work, the word ‘ cognition’ 
signifies the known, the cognitum. This remark is necessary, 
lest the reader should suppose that it signifies the act rather 
than the object of knowledge.” Yet, although “ generally,” he 
does not always thus use it. And he could not so use it at all, 
except on the assumption of the truth of his system, which 
makes us capable of knowing only the phenomena of our minds. 
So he speaks of our knowing our own B ya 90 and nothing 
beyond them. Perceptions of what? something without or 
within us? This is the very gist of the whole inquiry, which 
calls for proof instead of assumption. Such reasoning is not 
strengthened, however disguised, by the length of the circle that 
contains it. We will not, however, multiply instances. We 
have discussed the extraordinary positions of this book at this 
length, only because the fascinating style, the vigorous thought, 
the chair which its author occupies, as well as that for which 
he was a candidate in the Scottish Universities, all conspire to 
give it significance and influence; of which we have no light 
indication in the fact that, some time ago, it reached its second 
edition. 
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THE poetical books of the Old Testament fall naturally into 
two divisions of three each. These are distinguished both by 
their subject and by the style of their poetry. The first class 
embraces, in addition to the Psalms, two brief books, which, 
from their character, might naturally have been included in the 
same collection, had not their length and importance been such 
as to justify the assigning to them an independent —— 
The Song of Solomon is an extended 45th Psalm. And the La- 
mentations of Jeremiah find counterparts in the Psalms, as well 
in their theme (Comp. Psa. lxxix., lxxx.) as in their alphabetic 
structure. These are all purely lyrical, and express the devout 
feelings of the heart, in the contemplation of the character of 
God, the truths of His word, or the dispensations of His providence. 

The other three books constituting the second class, are Job, 
the Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes. Their common theme may be 
suggested to us by the use which they make of one characteris- 
tic word, “ wisdom.” Their aim is to shew that piety is wis- 
dom ; that it is the one course promotive of man’s true and 
highest welfare. They seek in other words to exhibit the con- 
sistency between the truths of God’s revelation and the lessons 
of His providence, by making it appear that what the former 
sanctions as right, is attested by the latter as good. The book 
of Proverbs presents the harmony of the divine law and of the 
actual experience of the world as a general fact. It contains a 
great number of maxims bearing upon every department of 
human life, and embodying the results of long continued and 
careful observation, which prove conclusively that piety con- 
duces to human welfare, and that wickedness is op to it. 
Such is the present constitution of things on the whole ; such is 
the native tendency of these respective courses, unless obstructed 
by casual and outside influences. General rules are, however, 
liable to exceptions: this is the case with many of these inspired 
maxims. The conclusion as to the usual course of things cannot, 
it istrue, be invalidated in this way ; but anxious questionings 
and perplexing doubts may be awakened, which demand a satis-. 
factory solution, if one can be furnished. If the identity of 
piety and wisdom is not only a general truth with occasional 
exceptions, but a universal truth with no exceptions, it is impor- 
tant that this should be shewn, and the apparent interruptions 
of the general law explained in such a way as to shew that it is 
at no time suspended or reversed. It is to this that the books 
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of Job and Ecclesiastes are directed. There are but two possi- 
ble cases which could be regarded as exceptions to oe 
rule, and these, in various forms and degrees, are perpetually pre- 
senting themselves in the actual life of the wor. are, 
first, piety without prosperity ; and, Second, prosperity without 
iety. The first is discussed in Job, the second in Ecclesiastes. 
n both, to make the argument perfectly conclusive, the diffi- 
culty is presented in its extreme form. In Job, a man without 
his equal for piety in the world, is overwhelmed by a sudden 
and most extraordinary accumulation of disasters ; he is stripped 
of his possessions, bereaved of his family, afflicted by sore 
disease, despised and shunned by his acquaintances, and made 
the victim of cruel suspicions and censures, until life became a. 
burden ; and yet in it all it is shewn that God was not un- 
faithful, and piety did not fail of its reward. On the other 
‘hand, the book of Ecclesiastes exhibits the spectacle of a man, 
who is raised to the summit of earthly felicity, who has sur- 
rounded himself with every source of gratification that power or 
wealth can command, or his heart desire ; who leaves no project 
unfulfilled, no wish ungratified, and gives himself of set p' 
to extract solid satisfaction from the world, conducting his efforts 
with a sagacity and a wisdom such as no other man has possessed 
before or since ; and the result of all was disappointment and 
failure, vanity and vexation of spirit ; and the conclusion to 
which he came after the baffling experiments of a lifetime was, 
that the world without God can yield no solid good. Or as he 
states the issue himself, Eccl. xii. 13, “ Fear God and keep his 
commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man ;” this sums 
up at once his duty and his happiness. 

These three books, forming thus a complete cycle, and cover- 
ing together the entire range of the subject to whose illustration 
they are devoted, belong to one common style of poetry, the 
gnomic or aphoristic. This style, with its brief sententious 
apophthegms, seems specially suited to bring out clearly and 
forcibly the truths of experience, embodying them in such a 
shape as shall strongly the mind, and lodge firmly in the 
memory. It appears in its and most unmixed form in 
den Dhddteite dom ote ed i , as the nature of the discus- 
sion demanded ; least. of all in Job, where the lyrical element 
rises to greater prominence than in either of the others, although 
the aphoristic is not discarded. 

According to a subscription added to this book in the Sep- 
tuagint, Uz lay upon the borders of Idumea and Arabia ; and 
Job was the grandson of Esau, the same with Jobab (Gen. xxxvi. 
33), one of the kings of Edom. Though little reliance is to be 
placed upon this latter statement, the correctness of the former 
is generally conceded. The authority of the translator is itself 
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something, as it is not improbable that the land may still have 
been known by its original name in his day. It seems to be even 
mentioned by Ptolemy. And all the indications in the book it- 
self, and in other passages of Scripture where the name occurs, 
conspire to fix it somewhere in that region. Whether it was so 
called from the descendant of Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 28), or the son 
of Nahor (xxii. 21), or of Aram (x. 23), this location of it would 
not be unlikely. It is favoured by the fact that Job is called a 
son of the East (i. 3), that his property was exposed to incur- 
sions of the Sabeans and the Chaldeans, that his friends were 
from Teman, Shuah (Gen. xxv. 2), and Naamah (possibly that 
mentioned Josh. xv. 41), that in Lamentations iv. 21, Uz is as- 
sociated with Edom, and in Jer. xxv. 20, is distinguished from it. 

That Job was a real person, and his history is a record of actual 
events, may be inferred from the fact that the localities are real, 
that the names are not significant (except Job, which may mean 
the one assailed or treated with hostility), that there is no ana- 
logy in ancient writers, and particularly in the Bible, for such 
a purely fictitious tale. The question is settled, however, by the 
allusions to Job as an historical person in Ezek. xiv. 14, &c., James 
v. 11. This does not render it necessary to assume that every- 
thing occurred precisely as is here narrated, that the speeches 
are reported verbatim, that the Lord pronounced a long dis- 
course, or that Satan literally appeared in heaven among the 
sons of God. Still less can the round numbers in which Job’s 
possessions are stated, and their exact duplication afterwards, oc- 
casion any embarrassment. The history is given substantially as 
it occurred, not with an eye to precision in trivial details, but 
with the view of developing in their full extent the important 
lessons which it was adopted to convey. 

The period when J ob lived is nowhere expressly stated. But 
his great longevity, the patriarchal simplicity of the worship, as 
well as of the life and manners, reflected in this book, the ab- 
sence of all allusion to the miracles or revelations which marked 
the period of the exodus, the fact of such piety existing out of 
the line of the covenant people, incline to the belief that he was 
not subsequent to the time of Moses. And the mention of 
names (ii. 11; vi. 19; xxxii. 2), which occur among the descen- 
dants of Nahor, Keturah, Ishmael, and Esau, render it probable 
that he did live very long before this time. 

The mystery which invests the origin of this book, as well as 
that of some others belonging to the Old Testament, will pro- 
bably never be dispelled. Our ignorance of its author, however, 
does not prejudice its canonicity, for we may safely acquiesce 
in the decision which admitted it to its present rank while the 
evidence of its inspiration was still in being, attested as it is by 
the infallible sanction of our Lord and his apostles, given to the 
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integrity of the Jewish Scriptures, and by repeated citations in 
the New Testament from this individual book. The opinion 
that Job was written in the later times of the kingdom of Judah, 
or even during or after the Babylonish exile, little in ite 
favour. It is less easy to decide between two other epochs to 
which it has been assigned, viz. that of Moses, and that of David 
and Solomon. The ablest continental scholars appear to be 
settling down in favour of the latter, which is maintained not 
only by Hahn and Schlottmann, but by Hengstenberg, Hiiver- 
nick, Delitzsch, Vaihinger, Hofmann (in his later publications), 
Welte, and others. We are pleased to see that Saligen Conant 
advocates the former, not so much because we have any settled. 
conviction upon the point, as because no sufficient. reason has 
yet been given for abandoning the old traditional opinion. 

The highly artistic structure of this book, and the exquisite 
finish of its poetry, are urged as shewing that the poetic art must 
have been long cultivated and brought to a great degree of 
perfection ; and that some such golden period of the sacred muse 
as the age f David must be presupposed, before such a produc- 
tion as this could have been conceived or executed. t the 
finest specimens of a people’s poetry stand sometimes among the 
earliest monuments of their literature. The epics of Homer fur- 
nish an irrefragable answer to every oe from this quarter 
directed against the antiquity of Job. Poetic genius was needed 
for its production rather than any formal rules of art ; and it is 
impossible to determine upon any general principles the time 
when such a genius must have a 

It has been argued from the relation in which this book stands 
to the law as an enlargement of its teachings relative to divine 
retribution, that the law as the foundation must have been first, 
and then Job, as the superstructure, must have been built u 
it. The law says, Fear God, and be blessed. Job shews 
the truth of the law is still preserved, even when the righteous 
do not externally prosper. The law, it is alleged, must have 
been promulgated before the question as to its consistency with 
the facts of experience could have arisen. But as this declara- 
tion of the law is a direct consequence of the divine rectitude, it 
was equally a tenet of the patriarchs by whom this attribute of 
God was known. And at a time when the piety of men, like 
Abraham and Isaac, was reflected in their fortunes, such a ques- 
tion as this in the case of Job would be peculiarly liable to arise 
and to occasion the most painful misgivings. And if, as is al- 
leged by those who would bring its composition down to the time 
of the exile, a period of national distress would make the subject 
here discussed one of wider interest and importance, would not 
its consolations be especially needed when Israel was i 
under the cruel and undeserved oppression of Egypt, or was 
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pining in the wilderness, while abominable idolaters held pos- 
‘session of the promised land? Why may not the great legis- 
lator have been commissioned under these circumstances to ex- 
pound in what sense the promises of prosperity and blessing 
given of God were meant ? 

The striking resemblance which undoubtedly exists between 
several passages in this book, and such as occur in the Psalms 
and Proverbs, is quite as consistent with its priority as with 
that of the latter. It was naturally to be expected that a work 
of such originality and power should leave its traces on all the 
subsequent poetry of the nation. And if we find phrases, words, 
or turns of thought common to it with other books, the pre- 
sumption is, until the contrary is shewn, that Job was imitated, 
not the imitator. This is admitted in the case of Ezekiel, 
Jeremiah, Isaiah, Amos ; why not in that of David and Solomon ? 

That the whole air of this book is patriarchal, and that it 
never refers to any event subsequent to the time of Moses, might 
be explained on the hypothesis of the later origin of the book, 
by the assumption that the writer, whose subject lay in the 
olden time, strictly observed the proprieties of time and place ; 
though it would evidence extraordinary skill that he has not by 
the slightest expression betrayed that his assumed differed from 
his real position. The natural impression, however, antecedent 
to proof of the contrary, must be that the book was written in or 
near the times and scenes which it so admirably portrays. It 
is a remarkable coincidence, even if it be a casual one, that so 
many of the things that we expect to find in the writer, meet in 
Moses. His long sojourn in Midian explains his acquaintance 
with the facts, while his personal experience and that of his 
suffering people impressed their lessons on his heart. This, too, 
may furnish a solution of the Arabisms of the book. The writer’s 
familiarity with Egyptian objects (which is such that Schlott- 
mann insists that he must have seen what he describes) and the 
knowledge which he displays of nature and of the arts, will also 
be readily accounted for, since Moses was learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians. That Ophir (xxii. 24, xxviii. 16) was 
not known to the Hebrews before the days of Solomon is as- 
serted by Hahn; but it might be difficult to prove that E, : 
tian conquest or Egyptian trade had not extended there. The 
powerful and versatile genius of Moses none can dispute; a 
specimen of the various and exquisite poetry he was capable of 

roducing, is furnished Exod. xv., Deut. xxxii. and xxxiii., and 
sa, XC. 

We do not venture to say that Moses did write this book, nor 
that it was written in his time ; but only that the contrary is 
not proven. The chief repugnance, which we confess to having 
it assigned to a later period, arises from the manifest disposition 
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in those who do so, though it is by no means a necessary conse- 
quence, to entertain lax notions of its historical character. 
Schlottmann distinguishes between the event itself and the tra- 
dition of it as it came to the writer. And Hengstenberg, after 
maintaining (Kitto’s Cyc. II. p. 121) that there might be some 
intangible historical basis for what is recorded of Job, has at 
length (Lecture before the Evangelical Union in Berlin, pp. 12, 
13) reached the conclusion that there is none whatever, and 
that all which the allusions of Ezekiel and James compel us to 
assume, is that the lesson of the book is true, and that the writer 
had passed through some such conflict in his own experience. 

The different views which have been held of the design and 
teachings of this book, have mostly arisen from not taking a 
sufficiently comprehensive view of the whole, confining the 
attention mainly or exclusively to one portion, and exalting it 
to an undue prominence. This is also the secret of the disposi- 
tion manifested by several critics to dispute the genuineness 
of one section or of another, which they find incompatible with 
what they have arbitrarily assumed to be the governing idea. 
It is decisive against any view of the book at the outset, if such 
forcible measures are necessary in order to carry it through. 
No theory can be admitted which will not furnish the solution 
of it in all its parts just as it exists, without the necessity of its 
being mutilated or altered ; in which it shall not appear that 
there is nothing wanting, and nothing superfluous, but that all 
harmonises and conspires together in its just proportion to pro- 
duce the contemplated end. 

The supposition that it is the design of this book to develop 
the idea of true wisdom, takes its shape from chap. xxviii. and 
makes that the key of the whole. -Crusius, who 
maintains this view, thinks that the different speakers represent 
the different stages in the progress of this idea. Job personates 
a simple, unsophisticated piety ; the three friends a legal mind ; 
Elihu a loftier and more comprehensive intelligence ; while a 
thoroughly instructed religion and wisdom in its highest form are 
embodied in the discourse of the Lord. But besides that this 
is not a just view of the parts sustained by the ive 
speakers, the discussions relate not to wisdom in the a 
nor in the general, but in its bearings upon one particular case. 

Ewald thinks that the aim of the book is to teach the immor- 
tality of the soul, and by means of the hope of a future state to 
reconcile to the inequalities of the present. This is taking the 
key from chapter xix. ; a chapter which an important 
in the economy of the book, z will can an oer but whi 
is not entitled to the predominance here given it.. It is there 
shewn how the man of God can rise to an assured triumph even 
in the most desperate case, by holding firmly to his faith that 
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the God whom he serves is his friend in spite of everything that 

‘seems to establish the contrary, and that he will surely make 
this appear, if not on this side of the grave, yet beyond it. But 
this is not the solution given to the problem of suffering righte- 
ousness. It is possible to vindicate the present as well as to 
make an appeal to the future. Accordingly the subsequent 
speeches of Tob shew that, notwithstanding the triumphant 
assurance which he had gained respecting his actually existing 
relation to God, and the certain manifestation of it in the future, 
yet the distressing enigma of its present obscuration, remained 
to him as insoluble as before. And in the discouse of Elihu and 
of the Lord, where we look for the final settlement of the matter 
at issue, man’s immortality is not once referred to. Whatever 
place this may have, therefore, in the complete view of the ques- 
tion, it is not its ultimate solution. 

According to others, the design of the book is to inculcate 
unconditional submission to the will of the infinite God. His 
ways are inscrutable. Man’s duty is, without murmuring, to 
submit humbly to his dispensations. But instead of solving the 
enigma, this would be to dismiss it as insolvable. The book of 
Job goes far beyond this. The infinite perfections of God are 
presented as a sure ground of confidence, even in his darkest 
dispensations, while his gracious purpose in affliction, and its 
happy issue, are distinctly brought to view. The resignation 
of the truly pious, on such grounds as these, is at a world-wide 
remove from the submission of the Stoic to inexorable fate. 
This view has led several of its advocates to rid themselves of 
the difficulties which the historical introduction and conclusion 
lay in their way, by denying their genuineness. But the al- 
leged discrepancies between these oak the body of the book are 
of no account. The grounds assigned for Job’s sufferings in the 
introduction, and the issue to which they are conducted in the 
conclusion, teach nothing incompatible with the intermediate 
portion of the book, if this be only properly understood. That 
Job was a man of eminent holiness, and bore his calamities 
with becoming resignation, is not falsified by the subsequent 
language of impatience and despair, wrung from him by their 
long continued intensity, and by the cruel censures of his friends. 
The Lord’s rebuke of Job, xxxviii. 2, xl. 2, involves no such ap- 
proval of his friends as would conflict with xlii 7. Chapters 
xix. 17, and xxxi. 8, are not at variance with the account of the 
death of Job’s children, i 18, 19. Professor Conant translates 
the second passage correctly, “ Let my products be rooted up.” 
And the first he renders, “ I am offensive to the sons of the 
same womb ;” whatever question there may be as to the first 
part of this clause, there can be little as to the last ; the allusion 
1s not to Job’s children, but to his brethren, xlii.11. The death 
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of his children is in fact alluded to in the body of the book itself, 
viii 4, xxix. 5. That the introduction and conclusion are in 
prose, (as historical sections always are,) that they speak of 
sacrifices, while no mention is made of them in the rest of the 
book (for the reason that there was no occasion for it,) that they 
use the divine name Jehovah, (though not exclusively,) while in 
the rest of the book the divine name employed is Eioah, God, 
(yet see xii. 9, xxxviii. 1, xl. I, 3, 6, xlii 1,) can scarcely be con- 
sidered serious arguments. On the other hand, the positive 
and invincible argument of genuineness is, that the beginning 
and the end of the book are essential to the understanding of 
it. Apart from these, there is no intimation who the parties 
are who are here speaking, nor what is the occasion of their dis- 
cussion. It is especially necessary that the reader should be made 
aware of Job’s character at the outset, or how could it be known 
that there was any enigma in his suffering, or that the suspi- 
cions of his friends were unjust, and that he was not merely 
retending to an innocence which he did not possess :, and the 
k would be manifestly unfinished if it were to stop where 
the poetic portion ends ; that is no suitable conclusion. This is 
so clearly the case, that some who deny the genuineness of the 
resent introduction and conclusion, assert that it must have 
had others in their stead originally, and that these were re- 
moved to make way for those we now possess. But this is 


bringing hypothesis to —— hypothesis, and only involves 


the matter in still greater difficulties. What has become of that 
original preface and termination? What motive was there for 
expunging them to introduce new ones? And how was it pos- 
sible that such a forgery in so remarkable a book as this, and 
one, too, included in the sacred canon, could succeed? Not to 
of the fresh obstruction interposed by the authority of the 
ew Testament, for the allusion in James v. 11, is to the histo- 
rical conclusion. 

Others think the book designed to shew the inadequacy of 
the Mosaic doctrine of a temporal retribution. Their notion is, 
that, according to the law of Moses, righteousness is to be inva~ 
riably rewarded and sin punished in the present life, in propor- 
tion to their deserts ; and that the writer of Job meant to prove 
on the contrary that men are not treated in this world accord- 
ing to their characters. But, 1. It would be inconceivable that 
a book whose design was to contradict the Mosaic law, should 
be written by a pious member of the theocracy, or that it should 
be admitted to the canon if it was. The law of Moses was 
sacred in the eyes of every Israelite, and oe to it would 
not have been tolerated. Those passages in the prophets, which 
have been alleged to be antagonistic to the law, in which they 
speak of ceremonial observances as inferior to spiritual religion, 
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are not in reality such, for this is the very spirit of the law it- 
self. If this book, therefore, takes ground opposed to the law, 
it is without analogy in the whole Old Testament. 2. The de- 
fenders of this view identify the position taken by the friends of 
Job with the statements of the law, and regard the censure passed 
upon the former as falling equally upon the latter. But this is 
not correct. It is not the law, but partial or erroneous conclu- 
sions drawn from its teachings, which are here condemned. 
Just as in his sermon on the mount, our Lord rebuked not the 
law itself, but the false glosses and interpretations which the 
Jews had put upon it. Because life and prosperity are promised 
to the righteous, and calamities are threatened to the wicked, 
the friends inferred that the external prosperity of the good 
must be uninterrupted, and that severe calamities always evi- 
dence gross wickedness. This book does not oppose the law, 
but confirms it, by freeing it from the burden of these erroneous 
inferences. It shews that a man of eminent piety may, for rea- 
sons inferring no antecedent crime on his part, be cast down 
from his prosperity, and involved in the greatest misfortunes. 
It shews, moreover, that the promises of God were after all ful- 
filled in the case of Job, and the mystery which overhung the 
ways of providence is dispelled by raising him in the end toa 
higher prosperity than ever ; thus revealing that temporary sor- 
rows may be conducive to a future higher good, and may be 
themselves blessings in disguise. It is to be observed likewise 
that the discourses of the three friends are not to be condemned 
im toto. Many of their sentiments are correct, and much that 
they say is just and proper. In fact, even where they are 
wrong, their error is often not so much in what they say as in 
what they intimate. Taken as abstract propositions, what they 
oppose to Job is commonly true ; it is only the application of it 
which they design, that is false. Their statements, though capa- 
ble for the most part of being understood in a sense that is cor- 
rect, are rendered incorrect by their being adduced as the full 
explanation of a case which they do not really meet, and to 
which they could only be applied by the most unjust and un- 
founded assumptions of the guilt of Job. 3. The law of Moses, 
in teaching the righteousness of God’s dispensations in the pre- 
sent life, is most strictly true, and is in entire accordance with 
the doctrine of the New Testament on this same subject. Piety 
has its temporal as well as its eternal rewards. Our Saviour. 
(Matt. v. 5) blesses the meek ; for they shall inherit the earth. 
In Mark x. 29, 30, he says that whoever has left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father or mother, or wife, or children, or 
lands, for his sake and the gospel’s, shall receive an hundred- 
fold now in this time, and in the world to come eternal life. The 
apostle Paul tells us (1 Tim iv. 8) that godliness has the promise 
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of the life that now is, and of that which is tocome. The essen- 
tial righteousness of God, in fact, secures the righteousness of all 
his dispensations in this world, as much as in the future state. 
The retributions of the world to come are not to be regarded as 
a compensation for present inequality and injustice. He who 
admits that men are not dealt with justly here, and treated 
according to their characters, cuts the nerves of the argument 
for a future retribution, instead of strengthening it. For if God 
is not just now, what assurance can we have that he ever will be ? 
But in claiming for the righteous the favour and blessing of God 
here, it must be distinctly understood what that me” For 
external world! rity is no certain gauge even of present 
happiness, oom | Nan af seats true a et God pnt for 
the highest interests of his people. He sends upon them what 
he sees to be most for their Affliction thus sent is not an 
evil, but a benefit ; while worldly prosperity without the divine 
favour is a curse instead of a blessing. Besides it must be borne 
in mind, and this is one of the truths insisted upon in the book 
before us, that even the holiest of men are not free from sin. 
Conscious, therefore, of ill-desert, they should receive with humi- 
lity and resignation whatever sufferings are sent upon them. 
These sufferings have a direct connection with their sin. They 
may not be penal, indeed, but they are disciplinary. They are 
needed and designed to purge from sin. eir proper effect 
was produced upon Job as soon as he said (xlii 6), “I abhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” When that state of mind 
was produced, the discipline had gained its end, and was at once 
removed. 

This book has also been regarded as an allegory, designed to 
set forth the fortunes of the Jewish people. According to 
Bishop Warburton, Job represents the nation of the Jews, and 
his sufferings the calamities which befel them, including their 
captivity ; the three friends were those who obstructed the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem and the temple, particularly, Neh. vi. 1, 
Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem : Elihu represents the writer of 
the book himself. Others make the three friends stand for the 
prophets ; others explain them differently still. But without 
going into the details of any of these schemes, it will be suffi- 
cient to shew them to be impracticable in regard to their chief 
character, in which they alone all agree. Job cannot ibly 
represent the Jewish nation, for the whole mystery of his suf- 
ferings lies in their arising from no fault on his part, whereas 
those which befel the Jews. are always represented as the 

ty of their transgressions And there is no allusion in 
the whole book to the circumstances of the people at the time 
of the exile, and nothing whatever from which an intimation 
can be gained that it is to be allegorically understood. _Every- 
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thing indicates the subject to be a case of individual not of 
national suffering. This view too would require the assumption 
that the book was written in or after the exile; it is contra- 
dicted likewise by the historical character of Job already 
roved. 
. The real theme of this book is, as it has been well expressed, 
“the mystery of the cross.” It is intended to throw light upon 
that perplexing enigma, so trying oftentimes to faith, of the 
sufferings of the righteous. How are they to be reconciled 
with the justice of God, or with the declaration of his law, “ Do 
this and thou shalt live?’ This purpose is accomplished by 
adducing the case of a man, in whose history the truth to be 
taught is strikingly illustrated. God himself testifies regarding 
Job, that “ there is none like him in the earth, a perfect and an 
upright man, one that feareth God and escheweth evil.” This 
man, not for any special transgression, but at the solicitation of 
Satan, is suddenly cast down from his prosperity, and made to 
endure the severest inflictions in his property, his family, and 
his person, in order to try the strength of his piety, and that his 
stedfastness may be exhibted to the confusion of the tempter. 
The secret of Job’s sufferings is thus far explained to the reader 
before the discussion begins ; but it is a mistake, however com- 
mon, to suppose that this is the whole mystery. So Delitzch, 
(Herzog’s Encyklop. art. Hiob), after enumerating the four 
kinds of suffering to which men may be subjected, viz. punish- 
ment, chastisement, trial, and martyrdom, insists upon it that 
the third is the only one applicable to this case, in which “there 
is not the remotest connection between the suffering and the 
sinfulness of the sufferer.” This initial error leads him, as we 
shall see hereafter, to deny the genuineness of an important 
section of the book. Others who are not prepared for this 
extreme, go at least to the length of declaring that it contributes 
nothing toward the proper settlement of the question at issue. 
Even Professor Conant says of the section referred to, “ Elihu 
has contributed his suggestions, without advancing a step to- 
wards the solution of the problem. For there is no place in his 
theory, any more than in that of the three friends, for the actual 
case presented.” It will be sufficient to say here, that it is not 
the design of the introduction to dispose of the case, but simply 
to place it before the reader. It prepares the way for the dis- 
cussion, but without anticipating its result. It acquaints the 
reader with the fact, concealed from the human speakers, of 
Satan’s agency in these inflictions. But it does not profess to 
give in full the reasons by which the Lord was moved in allow- 
ing Satan to deal with Job as he did. No haste is exhibited 
anywhere in this book to disclose the hidden purposes of God. 
They are suffered to unfold themselves in his actual providence, 
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and their ripened issue is their ample justification. In fact, a 
similar course is pursued with most of the great lessons here in- 
culcated, and herein lies one of the evidences of the wonderful 
skill of the writer. These lessons are strongly brought out, and 
the impression which they leave is perfectly distinct and clear ; 
but this is effected less by precise and formal statements, than 
by the combined effect of the whole course of the history and 
the discussion. 

That Satan was used to accomplish results on behalf of this 
pious man, very different from any that he designed or ima- 
gined, is suggested by the representation of his appearing 
statedly among the sons of God, when they came to present 
themselves before the Lord. Satan is like them, God’s servant, 
employed in ministrations to men which are directed (or con- 
trolled) by God’s sovereign will, and of his performance of which 
he comes like the rest to render his report. It is not given to 
this malicious spirit to torture men as he may please. His 
office is to spy out the faults of good men, and to tempt them 
to sin, labouring to crush where he cannot seduce them. But 
this is an agency which God employs for ends. of his own. He 
does not originate the evil, but he uses it. So too, when Satan 
misleads the wicked to their ruin, as we are taught in 1 Kings 
xxii. 19-23, a passage strikingly similar to that before us, it is 
by the same divine permission and in just judgment for their 
sins. This subordination of evil to the designs of the Most 
High is a leading lesson impressed upon the very front of 
Job’s history. Perhaps it may be called one of the original 
conditions of the problem. What those designs were, or how 
evil can be employed to effect them, we must be content to 
learn as the progress of events shall disclose them. 

One purpose which God had in view, as shewn by the event, 
particularly of the first trial (i. 22, ii. 3) was, as has been stated 
already, to test the fidelity of Job, not of course for the satis- 
faction of the Lord, who had previously given his unerring 
judgment of his character, but to confound the tempter and to 
— an example of the sustaining power of faith to men. 

ut it is nowhere intimated that this was his sole design, From 
subsequent developments we learn that he had another 
quite compatible with the former, but additional to it and dis- 
tinct from it. The fire was designed not only to prove the 
existence of the gold, but to purge away its dross. The trial 
was a chastisement likewise, not for overt acts of sin, but for the 
yet unsubdued corruption of the heart. God would not have 
subjected a perfectly sinless being even temporarily to Satan’s 
power, however gloriously his stedfastness might thereby be 
made to appear. If there had been no discipline in them for 
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Job himself, permission would not have been given for these 
inflictions. This antecedent presumption is confirmed by the 
fact that latent sin is detected in Job and brought to light 
under the terrible pressure of his sorrows. There is an unmis- 
takable leaven of self-righteousness in his vindications of him- 
self and in his complaints of God. Job would never have 
suspected himself of this, nor have sought its correction, but for 
this affliction. This element of corruption in his soul it is the 
evident aim of the writer to depict with a strong hand. And 
this explains the puzzle, that so eminently good a man as Job 
is known from divine testimony to have been, could speak so 
presumptuously as he sometimes does. He had been touched 
with divine skill precisely upon his tender point, and this pre- 
viously undeveloped evil sprang up at once in full power. And 
his speeches are so framed as to allow us to look directly in 
upon the struggles of his heart, which is here laid open without 
disguise. The bare discussion of the problem would not call 
for these culpable expressions on the part of Job. But they 
were necessary to bring out the lesson that there is evil in the 
best of men, which the searching test of affliction may discover. 
Additional confirmation is given to this view by the speech of 
Elihu, who is an interpreter of the will of God, and who makes 
the correction of men’s inward pride one of the grand aims of 
affliction. The fact too that Job is ultimately brought to 
penitence, and that this is the condition of the removal of his 
affliction, warrants the conclusion that this was one of the 
things to be accomplished by sending it. While, therefore, 
Satan sought Job’s ruin, God designed both to exhibit the sin- 
cerity of his piety, and to elevate that piety, thus preparing 
him for a higher measure of happiness. 

All this, however, is unknown to Job and to his friends. They 
are left to confront this mysterious dispensation, without any clue 
being afforded them as to its design. The friends of Job having 
no other idea than that of the invariably penal character of suffer- 
ing, conceive the suspicion that he must have been guilty of some 
gross iniquity to account for such unexampled sorrows, Job, 
conscious of his own integrity, cannot admit the unjust aspersions 
of his friends ; but is himself in utter perplexity as to the cause 
of what he suffers, and is strongly tempted to arraign the right- 
eousness of God’s providence. The answer given to this difficult 
problem consists substantially of two parts, viz 1. Men must 
confide in God ; not only because they must expect in the deal- 
ings of infinite wisdom much that transcends their finite under- 
standings ; but because his glorious perfections should be a suffi- 
cient guaranty that all he does is right and good, however dark 
and unexplained. 2. Affliction has its uses. It not only tests 
the constancy of faith, but is a necessary discipline which will 
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conduct those who properly receive it to higher holiness and 
happiness, 

The structure of this book iseminently regular. It consists of 
three parts of unequal length—the historical preface and conclu- 
sion in prose, and the main body of the book in poetry. The first 
contains such statements of fact as are necessary to the right 
understanding of the problem to be discussed. In the second, 
this problem is largely treated and its proper solution shewn. 
In the third, the history is brought to a close, and the providen- 
tial issue of the whole matter exhibited ; this last we regard, for 
reasons already hinted at, but which shall more fully appear pre- 
sently, as really forming part of the solution. 

The rest of the book after the historical preface, is also divisible 
into three parts: the discussion of the problem by Job and his 
three friends, and its twofold decision, first as rendered by the in- 
strumentality of aman, Elihu, then as given immediately by the 
Lord himself. The discussion again consists of distinct sections. 
After the opening discourse of Job, in which the theme is, as it 
were, propounded, the discussion is continued in three successive 
rounds of debate, or three systems of discourses, in each of which 
there is a discourse from the three friends severally, in regular 
order, tegether with the rejoinders made by Job, except that in 
the last, for a particular reason, the third friend, Zophar, says 
nothing. We have consequently the following scheme : 


Introduction, Chaps. i. ii. 
The Problem treated, Chaps. iii.—xlii. 
The Discussion, Chaps. iii —xxxi. 
Job’s opening discourse, Chap. iii. 
First series of discourses, Chap. iv.—xiv. 
Second series of discourses, Chap, xv.—xxi. 
Third series of discourses, Chap. xxii.—xxxi. 
Decision rendered by man, (Elihu) Chaps. xxxii.—xxxvii. 
Decision rendered by God, Chaps. xxxviii.—xlii. 


According to the view commonly entertained of this book, it 
is plainly not a drama, or can only be called one in a very im- 
proper sense. If it is simply the discussion of a grave and 
solemn question, to which a decision is subsequently rendered, 
there is no more propriety in saying that it is a drama 
there would be in saying the same of the philosophical dialogues 
of Cicero, or a report of Congressional debates. Action is essen- 
tial to the drama, as is implied by its very name. To be success- 
ful, there must be a plot which becomes gradually complicated, 
the interest growing more intense as it proceeds, while the issue 
is kept in suspense until the final denouement, when all is ex- 
plained. Schlottmann has presented an exceedingly ingenious 
and captivating view of this book, according to which it will be 
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a proper drama, though of course not designed for scenic repre- 
sentation ; for the Hebrews knew nothing of such shows, and 
it would be beneath the sacred dignity of this inspired composi- 
tion if they did. It is not maintained that this presents a pre- 
cise parallel to any of the dramatic compositions, whether of the 
ancient Greeks or of modern times, but simply that it possesses 
all that is essential to that species of poetry, having unity of 
action and a consistent, regularly developed plot, the progress of 
which is disclosed in the speeches of the actors; and that it bears 
a closer analogy to these than to any other productions of the 
muse. The action of this piece is not external and palpable to 
the senses, but inward and spiritual, and has place among the 
deepest experiences of the soul. Its subject he states to be, The 
temptation of Job. The interest of the piece consists in watch- 
ing the effect produced on Job by his aggravated sufferings, and 
seeing whether the tempter gains his end, which he pursues so 
unremittingly, of driving him to abjure his God. The alternate 
speeches of Job and his friends will then still contain a discus- 
sion of grave truths respecting the providence of God in relation 
to suffering ; but it will not be as a mere discussion that they 
appear here. The part which they sustain in the plot, is that 
the stinging censures of his friends are taken into the service of 
the tempter ; they are a fresh aggravation of Job’s distress, and 
by exasperating him add to the strength of the temptation to 
give up his confidence in God and to renounce his worship. 
The speeches of Job himself, on the other hand, exhibit the 
tumult of his soul under the temptation, and shew how far the 
tempter succeeded in driving him to the use of expressions some- 
times, which sound as though he were on the very point of giving 
up his trust in God, and his allegiance to him, and we almost dread 
to hear him open his lips again, lest the fatal word should be 
spoken and Satan gain his end. But though often on the verge 
of the precipice, Job holds fast his integrity, and the tempter is 
foiled. Then the discourses of Elihu, and of the Lord, may be 
regarded as the means employed by God to rescue his servant 
from this perilous position, to check his presumption and brin 
him to humble penitence and submissive faith ; whereupon al 
the clouds are dispersed, the malice of Satan falls harmless at 
his feet, and when the curtain drops upon the scene, Job is pos- 
sessed of a loftier and more secure felicity than ever. 
Schlottmann has bestowed great pains upon the poetical 
structure of this book, and has certainly improved upon the pre- 
vious attempts of Koster, Stickel, Ewald, and others, to prove 
that it is throughout arranged in stanzas or strophes. The 
true theory of Hebrew verse has long been a matter of curious 
inquiry amongst scholars. Following the lead of Josephus, 
Philo, Eusebius, Jerome, and other ancient testimonies, who 
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speak of trimeters, pentameters, hexameters, &., in the Old 

estament, some made numerous and persevering attempts to 
discover there the different styles of Greek and Latin verse ; 
others, acting upon a suggestion of Sir William Jones, sought 
for Syriac and Arabic measures ; others endeavoured to develo 
a peculiar system of prosody from the masoretic accents. All 
these efforts failed. It was found impracticable to carry out 
any one of these views without unwarrantable assumptions, 
arbitrary changes of the text, and the constant violation of the 
simplest and most obvious prosodial rules. It is in fact demon- 
strable that Hebrew verse could not have been regulated by 
the number or quantity of syllables, nor by any succession of 
feet, for the variety in the length or character of lines is pal- 
pably such as could be embraced within no conceivable rules of 
that description. Syllables were no doubt so disposed as to 
produce a rhythmical and harmonious flow ; but that is all that 
can be maintained. 

The productions of the Hebrew muse took on quite a diffe- 
rent form from that developed in other lands, though growing 
out of the same ultimate idea. The ordinary flow of prose re- 
sembles a quiet stream, through which the thought pours itself 
in an even current until it isexpended. Poetry, as the language 
of excited emotion, reflects the state of mind in which it takes 
its rise. It expresses itself in more brief and rapid utterances ; 
whence it follows that the thought not expended in the first 
flow, gushes forth again, thus returning upon itself, and a rela- 
tion of correspondence being established between the first move- 
ment and the second. Now in Greek verse, and in occidental 
poetry generally, the outward form takes precedence of the 
inward conception. The correspondence of successive lines was 
indicated by a determinate arrangement of syllables and recur- 
rence of feet, so that the reiterated movement was marked to 
the ear by the rhythmical effect. In Hebrew poetry, on the 
other hand, in which the primitive, unfettered simplicity was 
better preserved, the thought predominated over the form, and 
the correspondence established lay in the repetition or fuller ex- 
pression of the idea in varied style ; in other words, in the paral- 
lelism of clauses. 

Parallelism being thus the governing principle of Hebrew 
verse, as it is fundamentally of all other, the question arises 
whether this is confined to clauses, or whether it has been ex- 
tended likewise to paragraphs and sections. The same law of 
correspondence, which regulated the measure of successive lines 
in Greek verse, gave birth to strophes and antistrophes, in 
which, after a series of varying measures, the same were re- 
peated again in precisely the same order. Is there anything 
similar to this in Hebrew poetry? The writers above alluded 
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to maintain that there is ; that every poem or leading section 
of a poem resolves itself into portions of corresponding length, 
containing the same or nearly the same number of verses, the 
predominance of the thought over the form being here main- 
tained as before, and the transition from one thought to another 
marking the points of division between the strophes. There is 
nothing to be said against this theory but the difficulty of 
establishing its truth. In many cases there is a singular con- 
formity in the length of the paragraphs or divisions, into which 
the various speeches of this book naturally fall. But it seems 
doubtful whether this conformity is due to any conscious design 
of the writer, or is not a simple consequence of his presenting in 
their order several thoughts of nearly equal moment, so that he 
naturally dwells to a similar extent upon each. This explana- 
tion is rendered more probable by the fact that in many cases 
the conformity is not obvious, and can only be educed by arbi- 
trary means. Schlottmann’s divisions are highly ingenious ; 
and sometimes, by a new grouping of verses, he sueceeds in 
setting them in a different light, or in giving them additional 
force. But on the whole, his straining after strophes has been 
to the injury of his exposition, and has frequently led him to 
propose pw Pool which an unbiassed examination of the passage 
would certainly never dictate. Besides, his strophes are reached 
by masoretic verses; whereas, if there were anything in the 
theory, it is obvious that the only proper mode would be by 
clauses as indicated in the parallelisms. 

The discussion between Job and his friends takes its point of 
departure from the opening discourse of the former, chap. iii. 
Weighed down by the intensity of his anguish, he complains of 
three things ; that he was ever born, ver. 3-10, that he was suf- 
fered to live after his birth, ver. 11-19, that he is compelled to 
live on still in his misery, ver. 20-26. The following argument 
turns upon the question of Job’s right thus to complain ; the 
friends deny, Job affirms. Much of the art with which this dis- 
cussion is managed is lost by those who fail to observe how both 
the parties gradually shift their ground, or at least modify their 
tone, receding from each other and departing from their own 
early position as they become warmed in the vehemence of de- 
bate. Wonderful skill is displayed by the writer in portraying 
in the speeches the growing vehemence of the speakers. It is 
not proper to impute to Job in all his discourses the same pre- 
sumptuous chiding with God which breaks forth in some of 
them. Nor must the friends be supposed to have begun the 
discussion with the same harsh suspicions of Job that they 
cherished afterwards. Their seven days’ silence indicated no 
such suspicion ; it was the natural impulse of profound sym- 
pathy in the presence of overwhelming grief (ii. 13). Job's 
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opening speech implies no thought of his friends’ unkindness ; 
it is the piteous moaning of a man under intolerable sorrows. 
And the first speech of Eliphaz, though without the tenderness 
and consideration that Job had reasonably expected (vi. 15, &.), 
and already betraying the radical error that the external condi- 
tion of men invariably corresponds with their characters, yet 
assumes throughout that Job is a good man, and rebukes him 
for entertaining the thought that being such he could perish 
(iv. 1-11), charging him only with that general sinfulness which 
is common to all men. 

In each of the three series of discourses Eliphaz is the leading 
speaker, not only preceding, but, as it were, guiding the others. 
They take their cue from him, reiterating in other forms what 
he had already substantially said. In the first series Job is 
treated with comparative leniency; and each of the friends 
closes with an exhortation to Job to receive his sufferings sub- 
missively, promising him in that case a return and enlargement 
of his former prosperity. In the second series the tone of the 
friends is ment harsher and more irritated. They are provoked 
that Job should continue, in spite of their arguments and exhor- 
tations, to maintain a position which they consider so indefensible 
and wrong. They now hold out no promises for the future, but 
dwell largely on the uniform and necessary connection of sin 
and suffering, intimating, in no doubtful terms, what yet they do 
not declare in express words, that Job had brought his suffer- 
ings upon himself by his sins, and that nothing but ruin awaited 
him in the course he seemed determined to pursue. In the last 
series Eliphaz comes out distinctly with explicit charges of ag- 
gravated crime. That these cannot be substantiated, however, 
is intimated by Bildad’s failing to repeat them; while the 
brevity of his speech, and his falling back upon arguments 
which had been adduced at the very beginning of the discussion, 
and which Job had answered long before, shewed that he had 
nothing new to bring forward. Zophar’s not replying at all is 
an admission that they have no more to say, and that they can- 
not answer Job. 

The discourses of Job are divided into two — by the 
triumphant confidence expressed in chap. xix. This chapter is, 
both in form and in fact, the centre of the whole. It occurs in 
the middle series in the answer to the second friend ; and it is 
the turning-point in the discussion. This is the culmination of 
all that precedes, for which it has been preparing the way, and 
to which it has been tending by gradual and marked advances. 
What follows is of quite a different character. The prominent 
feature of the first portion is the struggle of Job’s own mind 
against despair. The prominent feature of the second portion 
is the refutation of the position taken by his friends.) What 
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gave its chief poignancy to Job’s distress was that God seemed 
to have become his enemy. It was because the principle urged 
by his friends led directly to this result, that their speeches 
stirred such a tumult in his soul. They could see nothing in 
suffering but the penalty of sin. As he was conscious of his 
freedom from crime and of the sincerity of his piety, the ten- 
dency of their language is to make him feel that God is treating 
him as a criminal without his being one, that he is employing 
his omnipotence to crush him for no cause, except that he has 
arbitrarily determined so to do. This idea of God as cruel and 
inexorable, as infinite power without regard to justice or mercy, 
bent on his destruction, is the phantom which is perpetually 
rising before him, and with which he has to contend. A fierce 
conflict is awakened in his soul between his faith in God’s recti- 
tude and love, and this phantom, which the sense of his misery 
and the arguments of his friends are ever afresh forcing upon 
him. On his first opening his mouth, chap. iii, we hear his 
groans under unutterable woe, and in his despair he piteously 
begs for death as a coveted relief from his sufferings. His re- 
plies to the first series of his friends’ discourses shew him to be 
still in unrelieved despair. They are divided between upbraid- 
ing of his friends for their hard-hearted aggravation of his woe, 
the justification of his complaint by the intensity of his misery, 
and the fresh utterance of it, coupled with remonstrances with 
God that he should so torment his frail and helpless creature. 
In the later speeches of this series, the replies to Bildad and 
Zophar, we meet the first dawnings of a thought, which is soon 
to overspread his soul with the clear effulgence of triumphant 
exultation ; but as yet there is only glimmer enough to make 
the blackness blacker. In ix. 34, 35, he says that if God would 
but lay aside his terrors and suffer him to meet him as he might 
an equal, he could vindicate himself; and in x. 7, that God, 
without such a vindication, knew that he was not wicked. But 
this only aggravated his hopeless misery, that, in spite of this 
knowledge of his integrity, God had resolved upon his destruc- 
tion. In xiii. 13-22, he expresses his conviction that if he could 
only succeed in bringing his case before God for judgment, and 
were permitted to argue it there, he could make his integrity 
appear, and would obtain sentence in his favour. In xiv. 13-15, 
he adds, that if death were only a temporary evil he could bear 
it. He could lie down in the grave resignedly, if a limit was 
set to the period of God’s anger; and when that was past he 
could return once more to life and to the enjoyment of his 
favour. Gloomy as these words appear, and vain as are these 
wishes in the form in which they are expressed, they neverthe- 
less contain the seeds of hope, which from this moment’ begins 
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to kindle in his bosom. It is a desperate struggle ; but his pious 
trust in God shall gain the victory. 

The heightened intensity of Job’s inward conflict is finely ex- 
pressed by the fact that his complaint and remonstrance from 
being a single section, beside other sections of equal length, as 
in his previous speeches, swell in those that follow over almost 
the whole discourse. He now says little to his friends in the 
way of justifying his complaint to them. He merely, in a few 
verses at the beginning, begs them to be silent and to desist 
from their cruel treatment, and then turns from them to God ; 
or even when his words are not in form addressed to him, his 
thoughts are occupied about his relation to him. The seeming 
proofs of God’s hostility stare him in the face ; and yet he is 
thrown back upon God as his only helper. His friends scorn 
him ; he has no hope nor expectation from them. His tearful 
prayer is that God, the witness of his integrity, would take his 
part with God his seeming foe. In the most eloquent and im- 
passioned language he makes his appeal from God to God him- 
self, xvi 17, xvii. 3. In spite of this present hostility, which 
he cannot understand, he reposes a trust in God which he can- 
not abandon. This tearful appeal is not unheard. The cer- 
tainty takes possession of Job's bosom that God will vindicate 
his innocence, and is even now his friend, for whatever inexpli- 
cable reason he does not so appear, xix. 25-27. Every prospect 
of earthly good, he had already said, had vanished, xvii. 11-16. 
There was nothing for him to look for here, but the grave. 
And yet he knows, notwithstanding all this, that his Redeemer 
lives, and he shall see him after death in that character, no 
longer his foe, but his Saviour and his Friend. Faith here rises 
to its loftiest triumph. To outward sense all is cheerless despair. 
No earthly hope remains. God still appears to be pursuing 
him as an implacable foe. The mystery of his sufferings is as 
unexplained, and as seemingly insolvable as ever. But let the 
worst come to the worst, Job still trusts in God. He may die 
under the cloud ; but he knows that God is his Redeemer, and 
that he will certainly vindicate him yet. The struggle with 
despair is now over, and never reappears. He does not under- 
stand this dark dispensation any better than he had done before ; 
but the question of his personal relation to God is settled, and 
that gives him comparative peace. The phantom of a cruel and 
inexorable Deity has given place to the vision of his Redeemer. 
And though for some mysterious reason, which he knows not 
how to comprehend, he does not act toward him in this character 
now, but in one that seems to be its opposite, he will sometime 
manifest himself as such. 

In favour of the correctness of the view which has been taken 
of this important passage, and which finds in it the assurance of 
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a divine vindication in a future state, may be argued—1. Its 
position as already exhibited in the plan of the book. It stands 
in the relation of climax to corresponding pas: in Job’s 
former speeches. It winds up that intense mental struggle in 
which he has been engaged from the outset, by one gigantic ex- 
ercise of faith, clearing away those dark clouds of distressing 
doubt which had previously overhung his soul, so that hence- 
forward we find him in a very different state of mind. The 
enigma remains, but his apprehensions of God’s enmity do not 
reappear. All this shews that something extraordinary is to be 
expected here ; something which rises far above the level of any 
of his previous declarations, and which could lift him, as nothing 
else had done, from the depths of despair to a triumphant hope. 
Such is the marked prominence, in fact, of this passage in the 
economy of the book, that Ewald, as already stated, considers it 
the key of the whole, and thinks that its grand lesson is con- 
centrated at this point, viz. that the doctrine of the soul’s im- 
mortality can reconcile the inequalities of the present state. 
But it is manifest that the immortality of the soul is not pre- 
sented asa solution of the enigma. That is as obscure as ever ; 
though he can stand up in the face of it, now that he knows he 
shall be vindicated hereafter. But it is still a puzzle why God 
makes him suffer so in the present. Although this passage, 
therefore, does not solve the problem of the book, it is the focus 
in which the scattered rays of faith, which appear in Job’s former 
speeches, are gathered and intensified. He had expressed before 
the confidence that, if he could bring his cause before God, he 
would be justified ; he had wished for another life after death, 
which might be blessed with God’s returning favour; he had 
claimed God as the witness of his integrity, and had prayed that 
his blood, causelessly shed, might not be covered by the earth 
nor remain unexpiated. What more fitting climax could there 
be to these thoughts than that God would vindicate him and 
appear on his side in the future state ? 

2. This view is rendered necessary by the formality with 
which this passage is introduced, and the stress which is laid 
upon it, ver. 23,24. That he should thus mark out these words, 
and put so broad a distinction between them and all else that 
he had uttered ; that he should wish them engraved in the rock, 
to endure as his testimony to all future time, warrants us in 
expecting to find something in them which shall be worthy of 
so formal and impressive an introduction. 

3. This view alone gives its natural and proper sense to the 
language which is here employed. We might not perhaps lay 
much stress upon the expression “at the latterday,” or its original 
equivalent, signifying “ last,” or ‘at the last,” if it were by it- 
self. For though it is the same word which stands in the desig- 
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nation of God as the first and the last, it might be claimed that 
it had here only the general sense of futurity. But the period 
intended is more clearly explained in what follows. Of the two 
clauses of ver. 25, the first states the character in which Job 
was by faith enabled to contemplate God, and the second, the 
time when he was assured that his character would be displayed 
by him on earth. These clauses are then expanded separately 
in the verses that follow, the second, in ver. 26, the first in ver. 
27. The latter day referred to, accordingly finds its explanation 
in the words, “ And after my skin [which] they destroy, ae 
this, and out of my flesh shall I see God” There is no n 

of supplying “worms” with the common English version as the 
subject of the verb “destroy ;” it is in the third person plural 
indefinite, a frequent equivalent in Hebrew of the passive con- 
struction. The agents of the destruction are not named, per- 
haps not distinctly thought of. It is at any rate after the 
destruction of his present skin or body, that the vision of God 
as his Redeemer is to take place. This cannot mean less than 
after death ; mere emaciation by disease not attended by dis- 
solution could not be so described. The next expression, “out 
of my flesh,” (Eng. ver. marg.) has the same ambiguity in the 
original as in the translation. It may mean either in the body 
or disembodied. It may describe the position to be occupied 
by the speaker, and out from which he would Jook to see God. 
In that case, taken in connection with the other expressions 
previously employed, it would mean, that after the destruction 
of his present body he would be clothed with it afresh at the 
resurrection, and from out of it he would see God, who had now 
hidden himself from view. It is more probable, however, that 
“out of my flesh,” here means disembodied, separated from my 
flesh in the future state. The two clauses of the verse being ~ 
connected not by “ yet,” but by “and,” the expressions “ after 
my skin,” and “out of my flesh,” are not contrasted, but pa- 
rallel, and are both alike descriptive of the period intended by 
“at the latter day,” ver. 25. . 

4. This is the oldest, as it has always been the most apres 
interpretation. The Fathers in fact generally found in this 
passage an allusion not only to a future state, but to a corporeal 
resurrection. So Clemens Romanus, Origen, Cyril, and others. 
Jerome incorporated this idea in his Latin version, and was 
followed by the writers of the Western Church generally. 
It is likewise expressed in the Septuagint, notwithstanding 
Stickel’s denial ; for even if dvacrijoa: rd dégqua wou might be 
explained of a raising up to health, the beginning of the apoc- 
ryphal section at the close of the book, “It is written, that he 
shall rise again with those whom the Lord raises up,” leaves no 
doubt as to its sense in the intention of the translator. 
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According to another view of this passage, the meaning is, 
that Job expected a divine vindication in the present life; he 
felt assured that God would make his innocence appear by the 
removal of his present sufferings, and by restoring him to a 
state of prosperity. This explanation is first found in Chry- 
sostom, and was adopted from him by some later writers in 
both the Greek and Latin Churches. During the prevalence of 
rationalism in Germany, it became the reigning interpretation 
in that country. But, 1. This is opposed to the whole previous 
tenor of the book. Job always appears just on the verge of the 
grave, and invariably rejects the idea of any earthly expecta- 
tion, whenever it is presented to him. 2. It is inconsistent with 
the position maintained by Job, in opposition to his friends. 
They assert that men are rewarded in this life according to 
their characters. Job denies it. If now the confidence he here 
expresses, is that of an earthly reward, he comes over to their 
ground. 3. It is inconsistent with the obvious meaning of the 
language, as that has been exhibited already. 4. There is 
nothing in such an earthly expectation to justify the solemn 
and imposing manner in which these words are introduced. 
The idea especially of graving upon rock, to endure for ever, a 
statement which was to meet its fulfilment during his own life, 
is eaent if not absurd. 

t has been said in recommendation of this view, that the 
doctrine of a future state is elsewhere denied or ignored in this 
book, ¢. g. vii. 9, xiv. 7-12. Even if this were so, to under- 
stand this passage of a vindication in the world to come, would 
involve no greater inconsistency than to refer it to a restoration 
in the present life, when the possibility of that had been over 
and over again denied. But, as a simple inspection of those 
passages will shew, they merely declare the impossibility of 
another earthly life after the present, (see vii. 10.) To suppose 
a future state denied, would not only involve an unwarrantable 
rejection of the inspiration of this book, but would be inadmis- 
sible even on the assumption of its merely human origin. Al- 
though the Old Testament saints had less light than we have upon 
the nature of that existence upon which the soul enters at death, 
they were never ignorant of the fact of its continued existence. 
Had they been, they would have been behind the very heathen. 
The account of the original creation of man itself contains 
enough to settle this question for ever, Gen. ii 7. The two 
elements of our nature are there plainly distinguished, the body 
made of dust, and to return to dust again, and the immaterial, 
immortal part breathed by God into man’s nostril’s to make him 
a living soul. That the doctrine of immortality is not spoken 
of before in the book of Job is simply because it was designedly 
reserved for this passage as the sublime utterance of a faith 
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secure of the future, though without a vi-ible prop in the pre- 
sent. It does not recur afterwards, because the aim of its in- 
troduction is now accomplished. Job’s despair is stilled by it, 
but it is not the solution of the question to whose discussion the 
book is devoted. Hoffmann, who (Schriftbeweis, IT. 2, p. 471) 
supposes an earthly restoration to be the thing intended in this 
passage, is peculiar in his attempt to shew from that the writer’s 
certain knowledge of a future state. He says that the very 
emphasising of the present, involves a tacit opposition to the 
future. 

We are amazed to find Hahn, who is usually so correct in his 
opinions, giving a view of this passage, which empties it still 
more of its meaning than that just opposed. . According to him, 
no future vindication is referred to at all, by God or man, in 
this world or the next; all has relation to the present moment, 
and the statement is merely a repetition of what he had said 
several times before, that God was at that very time aware of 
his innocence though he still allowed him to suffer. The pro- 
cess by which this sense is arrived at is as extraordinary as the 
sense itself. He translates thus: “1 know that my Redeemer 
lives, and a proctor (this rendering of )"N is about matched 
by his making P72 xx. 25, mean ‘a stream of blood’) stands 
y ane the earth (in heaven). Even after my skin which is thus 
destroyed and bare of flesh (in my present emaciated condition) 
I see God,” (I know what his judgment is of my character ; he 
does not regard me as guilty). There is the less need of spend- 
ing words upon the refutation of this view, as it has since been 
abandoned by its author, who has reverted to the old and only 
tenable ground. And there is quite as little necessity of delay- 
ing to discuss such notions as that of Aben Ezra, that the Re- _ 
deemer here spoken of, is some man then living, who would 
come forth after Job was dead, and vindicate his memory ; or- 
of Hirzel, that Job entertained the fanatical expectation that 
God would instantaneously and visibly appear for him, and 
against his friends. 

Job’s own inward conflict being thus stilled, he no longer 
acts merely on the defensive, but proceeds in his remainin 
discourses to assail the position of his friends. And the first 
blow which he deals is really decisive of the conflict. In his 
reply to Zophar, chap. xxi, he demonstrates by undeniable 
facts that suffering is not invariably attendant upon sin, and 
graduated by it. ith their first principle thus hopelessly de- 
molished, only one course remains open to the friends, if they 
will continue to maintain the show of an argument; and this 
Eliphaz takes in his next discourse which opens the third and 
last series. The discussion can no longer be kept up as hereto- 
fore on general grounds. The universality of the connection 
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between sin and punishment in the external lot of men cannot 
be reasserted in the face of what Job has now said, and the facts 
of experience which he has adduced. The only thing that can 
be done, is to claim that in this particular case that connection 
has been observed. Eliphaz accordingly comes out with a direct 
and explicit attack upon the life and character of Job, main- 
taining that his enormous criminality sufficiently accounted for 
the extraordinary sufferings he was enduring. The question at 
issue was thus brought down to a very narrow compass. It was 
now a simple matter of fact, which could readily be ascertained. 
Was Job the guilty man which he had been alleged to be, or 
was he not? In his reply he takes up the challenge thus 
thrown down. While he considers it beneath him to notice 
particularly these unfounded charges of specific crime, he 
solemnly appeals to the tribunal of the Searcher of hearts, as 
vouching for his innocence ; and then proceeds to shew more 
conclusively than before, that there were cases of aggravated 
suffering not the fruit of sin, and of aggravated sin not suc- 
ceeded by suffering This puts an end to his argument, upon 
which the friends have been ringing changes from the begin- 
ning, and which has been the main staple of their discourses. 
It has now been refuted both in the general and in its applica- 
tion to this case. There is nothing left for Bildad, therefore, 
but to present, which he feebly does, their other standing argu- 
ment, the infinite exaltation of God, before whom no man can 
pretend to absolute purity. 

As the defeat of the friends is intimated by Zophar’s failing 
to answer Job’s next speech, so the victory of Job is intimated 
by the unusual length to which his closing speech is extended, 
and by his pausing twice as though he was waiting for a reply, 
which they do not make. This peculiarity of external form 
must not, however, be allowed too much effect upon the inter- 
pretation. It is not three speeches, but one speech in three 
distinct but closely related parts, and of gradually increasing 
length, and is to be regarded as a general reply to all that had 
been urged upon the other side, a summing up of the whole 
argument. In the first section, chap. xxvi, Job concedes the 
fact upon which one of the arguments of the friends, that just 
reiterated by Bildad, is built, viz. God’s infinite greatness ; but 
shews its ina plicability by outdoing Bildad in the description, 
without yielding his position. In the second section, chaps. 
XXVii, xxviii, he does the same with their other main argument, 
the rectitude of God’s retributions. Though insisting that this 
is inapplicable to his own case, he concedes the fact and exhibits 
the true ground upon which it rests. For while man, though 
able to uncover the secrets of nature, cannot find, and the world 
cannot teach, wherein true wisdom lies, God has revealed that 
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it consists in the fear of God, and in departing from evil. It is 
a lesson, therefore, resting on higher authority than any human 
experience, that ruin attends wicked courses, and happiness is 
only for the good. A large number of commentators, and among 
them Hahn and Schlottmann, understand chap. xxviii. diffe- 
rently, supposing it to teach the inscrutable nature of divine 
providence, and the impossibility of man’s comprehending the 
wisdom by which God manages the world. We prefer, however, 
the view already given, which is substantially that of Hengsten- 
berg and of Professor Conant. 

Considerable embarrassment has been created by the fact 
that Job seems to assert in this section what he had strenuously 
denied in his previous speeches. Hence some have been dis- 
posed to think that the missing speech of Zophar has, by some 
error and confusion of the text, been assigned to Job. The whole 
difficulty may be explained, however, by attending to the design 
of the respective passages. Job had denied the universality of 
a providential retribution, by shewing that there were multitudes 
of cases, his own among the number, to which that rule would 
not apply. But he had no idea of denying that God exercised 
a moral government, on account of these inexplicable anomalies. 
He never meant to say that the course of the sinner was the 
path of wisdom and the high road to happiness. Accordingly 
he does not here contradict, but merely qualifies and explains 
his previous statements. He first provides for the exceptional 
eases which he had before exclusively insisted upon, by main- 
taining his own integrity notwithstanding his afflictions He 
then freely concedes, what he had never doubted nor disputed, 
the existence of a righteous government in the world. In fact, 
so far from being foreign to Job’s views, it was this very convic- 
tion of God’s essential righteousness which enabled him to rise 
to that triumphant expression of his faith in chap. xix. 

The fundamental idea of wisdom common to this book with 
the other two of the same class, and their mutual relations, have 
already been remarked upon. The resemblance of chap. xxviii. 
to various es in Proverbs, chaps. i—ix., has been often ob- 
served, and is one of the grounds urged in favour of the compo- 
sition of this book in the age of Solomon. But it may be worth 
while to notice the occurrence of a similar thought with a re- 
markable similarity of expression in the writings of Moses, Deut. 
xxx. 11-16, where he speaks of the life and good which he set 
before the people, as obtained, not by searching for it in heaven, 
nor by going beyond the sea, but as brought nigh them by the 
revelation of God. 

In the third section of his discourse Job proceeds to shew, that 
in spite of the concessions just made the enigma of his own case 
remained unsolved. The problem in fact was one not reached 
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by their arguments ; it was that of suffering righteousness. He 
dwells (chap. xxix.) upon his former happy condition ; then 
states in contrast (chap. xxx.) the present dismal reverse, and 
(chap. xxxi.) his freedom from any crime which could account 
for the change. The opinion expressed by Delitzsch and others, 
that xxxi. 35-37 has been shifted from its proper place, and 
that this solemn appeal to God and asseveration of innocence 
ought to stand at the close of the chapter, could only have arisen 
from overlooking the plan upon which the whole is arranged. 
This plan is to group together a number of hypothetical state- 
ments of his guilt of various crimes, with the occasional intro- 
duction of a parenthesis denying the fact of the crime hypotheti- 
cally assumed, and to terminate the entire series by the impre- 
cation of a severe penalty upon himself, if he were really guilty. 
Thus ver. 22 is the imprecation following the various hypotheti- 
cal statements of criminality found in verses 13, 16, 19, 20, 21, 
while verses 14, 15, and 18 contain parentheses declaring his 
abhorrence of, or freedom from the forms of criminality named. 
So ver. 40 is an imprecation closing the series of hypothetical 
statements beginning with ver. 24, the form of the imprecation 
being determined as in the previous instance by the sin last 
named. In the course of this series of assumed possibilities he 
introduces parenthetical clauses denying the truth of the suppo- 
sitions made, ¢. g. verses 28, 30,32. So also verses 35, 37 ; having 
supposed the case that he might have concealed crimes of which 
he was really guilty, he introduces this parenthesis affirming in 
the most emphatic terms that. he had no cause todo so. Then 
after another hypothetical statement of crime he adds to the 
whole an imprecation. And there are few probably, who would 
not say that the imprecation is the most fitting and emphatic 
close. 
Job is thus the victor in the argument. His friends have 
failed in their attempt to shew cause why he should not com- 
lain. All that they have been able to advance, has fallen 
fore his double appeal to the inequalities existing in the world, 
and to his own internal consciousness of rectitude. So far he 
stands justified, and his complaint against the providence of God 
appears to be well founded. The matter cannot of course be 
suffered to rest here. The question has only become more and 
more perplexed as the discussion has advanced ; and some foreign 
aid is needed to disentangle it ; some umpire to set both parties 
right, point out what is wrong in each, and shew where the truth 
lies—to shew how it is that a righteous man like Job can suffer as 
he did, and yet no reproach be cast upon the providence of God, 
nor the sufferer have any just ground to complain. This want 
is supplied in the remaining chapters, which contain the decision. 
It is twofold, as rendered by Elihu, and as rendered by the Lord, 
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No of this book has given more trouble to interpreters 
than the h of Elihu It has been an exceedin ely vexed 
uestion, what he is intended to represent, in what relation his 
ecision stands to that of the Lord, or why two decisions are 
given, in place of settling the controversy by one. Many Ger- 
man critics, instead of patiently untying the knot, cut it by the 
assumption that the discourse of Elihu is an interpolation. 

In proof of this it is urged, 1. That its language and style are 
different from the rest of the book. But a degree of individu- 
ality is given to each of the speakers by peculiarities of lan- 
guage ; it was natural that this should be done for Elihu as for 
the rest. And if words and expressions occur here which are 
not met with again in the book, the same might be said of any 
portion of equal extent which could be selected in any = of 
it ; for the whole abounds in unusual words and forms. ides 
these are more than balanced by a still greater number of cha- 
racteristic expressions which do occur in other parts of the book 
and betray identity of authorshi 

2. No mention is made of Elihu elsewhere than in this single 
section. But there is no professed enumeration of the dramatis 
persone in the previous part of the book. The three friends are 
spoken of because with them the discussion is carriedon. Elihu 
only speaks because they cannot answer Job. To announce him 
at the beginning, therefore, would be to anticipate their failure 
before their incapacity had been actually shewn. That nothing is 
said of him shecliaanndhs is concluded, is just because there was 
nothing to be said about him. Job makes no reply because he is 
en by the force of what is presented ; and Elihu was not one 
of the parties to the contest, in reference to whom a judgment 
was to be expressed. His decision is impliedly sanctioned by the 
Lord, and that is all that could be asked. 

3. This speech is alleged to be inconsistent with the plan and 
purpose of the book, but upon grounds mutually repugnant, and 
which may very properly be allowed to neutralise each other. 
Some object that it anticipates the Lord’s decision, and so renders 
it superfluous ; others, that it contradicts his decision, and conse- 
quently cannot be admitted. Neither charge is true, as a correct 
exposition will shew. 

A good illustration of the facility with which some German 
critics can believe or disbelieve just what they please, is fur- 
nished by Delitzch’s assertion that this speech, which he thinks 
to be greatly in advance of the rest of the book in its teachings, 
and to have been added to it by way of correction, is an inter- 
polation, but is nevertheless canonical. 

Among those who admit the genuineness of this discourse, 
there is still a wide difference of opinion as to the function 
assigned to it in the plan of the writer. Some have thought. 
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him to be the representative of human reason, and his decision 
to be not true but false, the true decision being subsequently 
given by the Lord. The purpose of his introduction will then 
be to shew that here is an enigma, which unaided reason cannot 
solve. This is not a recent opinion. Jerome found in Elihu 
the representative of philosophy as opposed to faith, which 
latter was taught in the discourse of the Lord. Gregory the 
Great regarded him as a boastful, conceited stripling, presump- 
tuously undertaking to solve a question to which older and 
wiser men had shewn themselves incompetent. These lights in 
the Western Church had a great influence upon subsequent com- 
mentators, down to the time of the Reformers, with whom a 
different view prevailed. The majority of rationalistic writers 
take a like depreciating view of the part of Elihu. Eichhorn 
says that Job does not reply, for the reason that a giant would 
not measure himself with a boy. Among those who regard 
Elihu as the exponent of human reason, there is quite a diver- 
sity of judgment as to the ability which marks his discourse ; 
some regarding it as empty and shallow in the highest degree, 
others as clear and forcible, and representing the loftiest result 
of the unaided wisdom of man, which fails, it is true, to give a 
just solution, but only because the problem itself transcends 
man’s capacity, and requires the intervention of God himself in 
order to explain it. The advocates of this view, however modi- 
fied, generally assume that Elihu stands upon the same platform 
essentially with the three friends, that of the invariable connec- 
tion of suffering with sin, and that his doctrine is tantamount 
to theirs, or so nearly so, as not to embrace the case in hand ; 
while the doctrine of the decision given by the Lord is, on the 
other hand, that these providences are inscrutable by man, as 
God’s other works are. Man must bow to the infinite greatness 
of God, and submit without murmuring to his sovereign though 
inexplicable pleasure. 

This seems to be a defective view of the case. For, 1. It is 
antecedently very improbable that a character to whom so large 
a space and so much prominence are assigned in the book, 
should contribute nothing or next to nothing to its main design. 
If the speech of Elihu does little more than repeat what had 
been said by the friends, and especially if it is mere twaddle 
and empty declamation, it is unworthy of its place and of the 
writer. 

2. The positions taken by Elihu are not identical with those 
of the friends, and ought not to be confounded with them. The 
writer evidently did not intend them to be identical, for he says 
expressly (xxxii. 3) that Elihu blamed the friends for not having 
found the proper answer to Job. His own must consequently 
stand upon different ground from theirs. All that is plausible 
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in this view of the matter arises —_ pa that Elibu in 
several cases repeats the language of the fri or uses expres- 
sions similar to those which they had employed. But he does 
so discriminatingly. They had said much that was just and true, 
and was only vitiated by the wrong application made of it. 
Elihu sanctions what was right, condemns what was wrong, and 

uts the whole matter upon its proper basis. The intimate re- 
ationship between the discourse of Elihu and that of the Lord 
is also such as to lend a divine sanction to the former, and attest 
the truth of his claim to inspiration. 

3. The solution of the sufferings of the righteous furnished in 
this book is something more than that they must be resigned to 
an arbitrary allotment, which admits of neither justification 
nor explanation. That would leave the problem entirely un- 
solved, and would not remove the difficulty at all A man may 
be crushed under an infinite force, and have to submit to it. 
But such a view of the matter will not satisfy his higher nature, 
and it will be impossible, except upon stoical principles, to acqui- 
esce unmurmuringly in such an allotment. 

The relation of these two decisions, as we conceive it, may be 
expressed by calling the first the theoretical, and the second the 
practical decision. As far as there was any need of argument 
to justify the ways of God, this task was committed to Elihu. 
He meets Job like an equal, takes up the various points involved 
in the controversy, and shews Job that he was wrong in his 
complaint, and that God was right. The way is thus prepared 
for the Lord to appear and bring the whole matter to a final 
issue, rendering a Sedaien not by mere words, but by acts. 

The position of Elihu is distinguished from that taken by the 
friends, mainly by two particulars. He, like them, maintains a - 
constant connection between suffering and sin. That this is 
not-inconsistent with what is said of this infliction in the histo- 
rical preface, has already been seen. Unlike them, however, he 
regards suffering as disciplinary, whereas they considered it as 
exclusively penal, with the exception of v. 17, which solitary 
passage had no influence on the general tone of their discussion ; 
and sin is understood by him, not of gross external crimes merely, 
but as including inward states of heart, such as pride, xxxiii. 7. 
xxxv. 12, xxxvi. 9. His speech consists of four divisions. In 
the first (chap. xxxiii.) he establishes that suffering is sent upon 
the same errand with God’s revelations to reclaim from sin ; and 
if, when God’s messenger explains its design, it is submissively 
received, its end is answered, and it will be removed. In the 
second (chap. xxxiv.) he shews that God is righteous in all his 
dealings ; in the third (chap. xxxv.) that man can have no such 
merit before God as to claim exemption from suffering as a 
right ; in the fourth (chaps. xxxvi., xxxvii.) that grace is joined 
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with power in God. Job’s silence is an admission that these 
principles are conclusive, and that they have effectually put an 
end to his complaint. 

The discourse of the Lord is, as was fitting, far the sublimest 
portion of the book. Though the former speeches abound in 
lofty and striking passages, where one would think that the 
writer was exhibiting his full power, it is plain, when we see the 
new grandeur and majesty which are here developed, that he 
has been consciously holding back his strength to the last, with 
the view of making a worthy contrast between the divine speaker 
and the men who had preceded. 

The principles upon which the question between Job and his 
friends should be settled, having been stated by Elihu, nothing 
remains but to give to this the seal of the divine attestation by 
the actual issue to which God shall conduct the whole matter. 
This is the aim of the personal intervention of the Lord himself, 
and of his practical decision. He enters into no explanation of 
the principles upon which he conducts his providence ; he makes 
no statement even of what had been his design in this instance ; 
he brings no argument to justify to men the course which he had 
taken, or which he might at any time please to take. As far as 
it had been thought necessary or proper to give explanations and 
arguments, this had been devolved upon Elihu, who, as God’s 
agent and ambassador, might very properly reason with his fel- 
low-man, and labour to correct his misapprehensions, and justify 
to him the ways of God. It would not have been compatible 
with the divine dignity, however, to suffer the impression to be 
made that God regarded himself as amenable to human opinion 
or to the tribunal of hiscreatures. He is not responsible to them; 
nor are they authorised judges of his acts. The event itself is 
the only explanation which he deigns to furnish. The wisdom 
and goodness which mark the issue, afford sufficient proof that, 
in spite of previous appearances, he has been wise and 
throughout. The issue to which God brings the sufferings of 
Job, and by which, consequently, his decision of the case is prac- 
tically rendered, consists of two parts. It is, 1. Internal and 
spiritual, xxxviii. 1—xlii. 6, concerning the feelings and heart 
of Job; 2. External, xlii. 7-17, concerning his outward circum- 
stances. 

The spiritual effect or issue produced upon the heart of Job is, 
that he is brought to penitence and humiliation, xlii 6. He is 
brought to say, “I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” 
That which immediately produces this effect is his seeing God, 
ver. 5, “I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now 
mine eye seeth thee.” These verses are the key to what pre- 
cedes, and must guide us in its interpretation. The great thing 
done by the Lord in this first part of his decision is, that he 
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manifests or reveals himself to Job in such a way as brings him 
to humble penitence. He so appears as to make upon Job a 
profound impression of his presence and glory. The discourse, 
which he utters, is subordinated wholly to this design of deepen- 
ing Job’s sense of the present God, of bringing home to his soul 
the thought of how great and glorious that )Parne is, who has 
ap and who speaks to him. 

n unfolding his greatness and glory to Job, the Lord dwells 
chiefly and almost exclusively upon those displays of it which 
are found in creation and in the external world, which he has 
made and which he upholds. It is to misconceive the purport 
of the decision which the Lord here renders, to see in it only an 
appeal to his omnipotence; so that the lesson would simply 
be, it is man’s wisdom to submit to a power which it is vain for 
him to think of resisting. This would reduce its teaching to 
the heathen idea of submission to inexorable fate. Besides, if 
this were the meaning of the Lord’s discourse, it could never have 
produced the effect upon the heart of Job which it did produce, 
and to which allusion has already been made. In fact it was his 
being tempted to take this very view of God, and of his provi- 
dential dealings toward him, which had awakened the previous 
struggle in his mind and been the source of his bitterest com- 

laints. The whole art of the tempter lay in representing the 

ost High as an almighty force, crushing him without right or 
reason to the earth. God is more than power; or the heart 
of the sufferer could never be so melted into acquiescence as 
Job’s was. 

Nor again is it the design of this discourse simply to present 
the evidences of God’s infinite wisdom, hiornlile everywhere 
in the works of his hands ; as though the lesson to be inculcated _ 
were exclusively this, that his orderings are infinitely wise and 
lifted immensely above-the comprehension of man. His duty, 
therefore, in relation to afflicted dispensations, is to bow impli- 
citly before a mystery which he cannot comprehend, but which is 
not on that account less profoundly wise. The real lesson is much 
broader than this. More is done towards solving this mystery 
than thus to pronounce it insolvable. And more comfort is given 
to the sufferer in view of the divine dealings than would be 
afforded by saying simply that they are inscrutable. 

These incorrect or rather partial views of the design of the 
Lord’s discourse have arisen, in the first place, from the errone- 
ous ger that it is designed as the direct answer to Job’s 
difficulty ; whereas it makes no immediate nor express allusion 
to the case in hand. It is not directed to the solution of the 
enigma, but is subsidiary to the fact that God now appears 
before Job. It is simply designed to make a vivid impression 
upon Job’s mind and ae of his character and greatness. It 
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is but, as it were, the speaker's announcement of himself, I am 
Gop. A second source of these partial views has been the dis- 
severing of this discourse from that of Elihu, as though they 
were two independent things; whereas Elihu’s was a prepara- 
tion for this, and his statements and reasonings are here presup- 
Elihu had dwelt upon the grace and the holiness of 
God, and had shewn that these attributes are not impaired by 
the afflictions which he sends. He is gracious and just even in 
these afflictions. He is just, because no man has any such 
merit or claim, that God deprives him of his rights by afflict- 
ing him. He is gracious, because these afflictions are sent with 
a merciful design. These reasonings and explanations of Elihu 
removed the stumbling-block out of Job’s mind, reconciled to 
him what he had found it impossible to reconcile before, and 
took away that obstacle which had prevented him from seeing 
God in his true character. When God now appeared, he was 
prepared to discern in him the possession of all his glorious 
attributes. He carried with him into his view of the divine 
nature those lessons which Elihu had taught him. He now saw 
the justice and benevolence of God. So that as soon as God 
appeared to him, and a practical impression was made upon 
his heart of the majesty and glory of the Most High, these 
attributes which had been so long obscured, shone out brightly 
with the rest. The words uttered by the Lord are occupied, it 
is true, with appeals to his works in nature, which may be said 
to yield a direct proof, only or at least mainly of his power and 
wisdom. But it is because these works, palpable to every eye, 
give the grandest impression of his exalted being. They carry 
with them the irresistible conviction that he is the all-perfect 
One ; and if this is so, he must be perfect in every attribute. 
No such monstrous conception could be admitted, as a being 
perfect in power, and perfect in wisdom, but devoid of goodness 
and of holiness. And hence after the instruction given by 
Elihu, and the preparation which his discourse afforded, it was 
only necessary for the Lord to bring vividly to view the sub- 
lime greatness of his nature in any one of its manifestations, in 
order to dispose Job to accept it in every other. Job had him- 
self discoursed before at length of the wisdom and power of God. 
But he had contemplated these too much as isolated attributes ; 
and this knowledge did not humble him. But now, when he 
not only hears of God, but sees him, and consequently views 
these in their indissoluble connection with the other divine per- 
fections ; when he views them as exalting the infinite nature of 
Him who is possessed of every lofty and glorious attribute, all 
disposition to murmer is hushed, and Job bows subdued in peni- 
tent submission. 
The decisive reason, therefore, here given why he had no 
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right to complain, is found in God’s infinitely glorious nature ; 
not in his power merely, nor in his wisdom a from his 
other perfections, but in that exalted nature which embraces 
within itself the whole assemblage of divine perfections. The 
perfections of God present a ground for the most assured trust 
of his creatures ; they can confide in him and ought to confide 
in him, under all circumstances. Such a being as he is cannot 
do anything but what is wise, and right, ag As soon 
as Job felt God’s presence, he was instantly ashamed, and ab- 
horred himself for what he had said. It was God who had done 
it, and that was enough. He could acquiesce without a word 
of complaint. 

The second lesson brought to view by this issue of Job's 
affliction is, that the design of God in sending or permitting it, 
was to bring Job to this increased acquaintance with himself. 
Or, as the practical knowledge of is identical with true 
piety, this is equivalent to sayg that it was designed to lead 
him toa more elevated piety. The design of God in this matter 
is to be learned not from any verbal explanation which he makes, 
that would have comported less with the divine dignity—but 
from the event. That event is that Job is brought to a better 
and fuller acquaintance with God than he had before. The 
only solution of his enigma is found in God’s infinitely perfect 
nature being brought practically home to his inmost feelings 
and convictions. He can find peace and satisfaction in no other. 
In that he finds instant repose. And as Job’s case is proposed 
as an example for the whole class of sufferers to which he be- 
longed, the design of God here rendered apparent by the event 
may be safely taken as evidence of the design entertained by 
him in every like instance. Suffering and trial put a man in a 
position, in which an ordinary amount of faith in God will not - 
answer ; in which a faith that might maintain itself in times of 
prosperity will not hold out. It requires an increased persuasion 
of God’s infinitely glorious attributes to give a man comfort and 

then ; and this persuasion the severity of his affliction will 
ead him to struggle after, and by God’s grace to attain. A 
condescending disclosure of himself made, if not like this to 
Job by an audible voice from the whirlwind, yet by the inward 
voice of his Spirit confirming and applying the word sent by 
his human messengers, such as Elihu, is the customary end of 
the afflictions of the pious, 

The Lord’s discourse is divided into two parts, at the close 
of each of which Job gives expression to the feelings of abase- 
ment, awakened by the view of God now vouchsafed to him. 
God first speaks of the displays of himself made in the inani- 
mate and the animate creation, xxxviii 1, xl. 2. Job can 
only reply that his unutterable sense of his own meanness in 
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- the contrast has silenced his complaint, xl. 3-5. God speaks 

again of the absurd presumption of his venturing a conflict with 
the Creator, who could not even contend with his creatures, 
xl 6, xli 34. Job replies more deeply humbled still. The 
inner workings of his thoughts are finely portrayed. We hear 
him repeating over to himself the words of God, which had so 
deeply penetrated his heart, and echoing their justice and their 
force. He first charges home upon his soul the opening words 
of God’s first address, containing the theme to which it had 
been directed, (xxxviii. 2), “ Who is he that hideth counsel 
without knowledge!” Who is he that in his folly obscures or 
denies the wisdom of the divine proceedings? He admits the 
justice of the reproof, and owns that he has been talking of 
things above his capacity. He then repeats to himself the 
challenge with which Ged began his second address (xl. 7), 
rebuking his presumption for contending with him, and to 
which that branch of the Lord’s discourse had been directed. 
But the new views now obtained of the glory of the divine na- 
ture, made him loathe himself that he had been guilty of such 
arrogance. 

The spiritual design of the affliction being thus accomplished, 
the Lord proceeds to the second or external part of his practical 
decision, by rectifying Job’s standing in relation to his three 
friends, and then reversing his calamities and doubling his pre- 
vious prosperity. The friends had been looking down upon him 
as justly condemned of heaven. The Lord, however, pronounces 
against them, and in is favour. He had, it is true, spoken some 
things rashly and presumptuously, but for these he had now ex- 
pressed the deepest penitence. Meanwhile, in spite of the sorest 
temptation, he had held fast to his confidence in God, and even 
risen to a triumphant statement of it. They had not only cruelly 
assailed instead of succouring their distressed friend, but in their 
professed defence of divine providence, had really limited God more 
than Job had done. They had prescribed a scheme of providen- 
tial retribution, as though that were the only one consistent with 
equity and righteousness, which yet was very different and 
palpably so from the one God actually pursues. It was tanta- 
mount, therefore, to an indirect charge of injustice, even more 
serious than that made by Job, and for which they had no similar 
extenuation, in that they were not exposed to a like temptation. 
Their pardon being suspended upon his intercession, the first step 
in his restoration is made to test the thoroughness of that humilia- 
tion which his affliction has wrought. Will he forgive his friends 
for the unkind speeches which had so provoked and embittered 
him againstthem? As Job sustains this test, the next and con- 
cluding step is taken in his restoration. 

Seeking again the design of God in the event, we learn that it 
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was his purpose, by means of this affliction, to enhance Job's 
happiness. As far as Satan was concerned, this affliction, sent 
at his instigation, was designed for his confusion by the exhibition 
of Job’s constancy ; and this end was answered, notwithstanding 
any weakness he may have betrayed in the hour of its greatest 
severity. But as far as Job himself was concerned, we are taught, 
by combining the leading points of the Lord’s decision, that the 
grounds of acquiescence in afflicting dispensations are to be found, 
first, in God’s glorious perfection, and, secondly, in his gracious 
design thereby to advance the holiness and the highest welfare 
of the sufferer. And this is precisely the teaching of Elihu, 
though presented in a different form. What he says in words, the 
Lord confirms by deeds. The two decisions are in entire har- 
mony, yet each is indispensable. 

That the mystery of this perplexing subject is not so fully 
opened up in this book, belonging to the former dispensation, and 
perhaps to its earlier periods, as it is in the New Testament, isa 
matter of course. The Comforter was not yet given to the saints 
so largely as he is now. And we find holy men all through 
the Old Testament, and especially in this Book and in the Psalms, 
uttering their complaints in their afflictions as though they were 
suffering beneath God’s frowns. The full revelation of divine 
love had not then been made, nor the perfection of the triumph 
of divine grace over evil been exhibited. So that it might 
thoroughly and practically felt how completely afflictions have 
changed their nature, and instead of being frowns and tokens of . 
displeasure, though merited and temporary, they are become 
positive fruits and evidences of love, according to the munificence 
of that gospel grant, “ All things are yours,” “ All things work 
together for good.” The great Pattern of submissive suffering 
had not then appeared, nor could the argument so full of consola- ~ 
tion be employed, “ Seeing that Christ hath suffered for us in the 
flesh, arm yourselves with the same mind.” And as life and 
immortality were not then so fully brought to light, itcould not 
be said with the joyful confidence of an epsetle, “These light 
afflictions, which are fora moment, work for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory.” And yet it will be perceived 
that the germs of the whole gospel doctrine are already here, only 
needing to be expanded to New Testament dimensions. There 
is not only the utmost harmony, but absolute identity ; only one 
— the same course to a further point than the other. Per- 

aps it may not be improper to seek here the germs of future 
doctrine to even a greater extent than has now been intimated. 
It may be that the Messianic contents of this book, (for Christ 
cannot be absent from any leading portion of the Old Testament,) 
is to be sought less in detached than in its prominent 
figure, and in the idea presented of the righteous sufferer. The 
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le with Satan’s malignity underthe seeming hidings of 
God’s face, conduced to Satan’s overthrow ; the being made per- 
fect through sufferings, and the heightened blessedness conse- 
quent upon them, present a conception to the mind which was 
to be realised in its most perfect ideal. This thought we find 
freshly pursued under the guidance of the Spirit in those Psalms, 
in which the righteous sufferer is again depicted, with a basis, 
perhaps, in the actual oy eng of the writer, but with unmis- 
takable reference to the future ideal. A line of typical or pro- 
phetic reference is thus drawn, culminating in Isaiah liii. in a 
clear statement of the doctrine of a suffering but sinless Messiah. 
The counterpart is written in the Gospels. 

Every one who reads it must be struck with the sublime power 
of this wonderful book. And certainly no one can study it with- 
out an ever-heightening admiration. The marvellous fertility of 
its imagery, the grandeur of its descriptions, the masterly treat- 
ment of its high and solemn theme, the skill with which its vari- 
ous characters are managed, the vivid boldness with which the 
workings of a soul in the intensest inward struggles are depicted, 
and the delicate nicety displayed even in minute points of its 
structure and arrangement, place it among the loftiest productions 
of genius, even were it to be considered in no other light. That 
the author of such a book as this should have wholly dropped 
from sight, and have made no figure with his transcendent 
abilities in the history of Israel, seems scarcely supposable, It 
has often and justly been remarked, that the writer must have 
drunk deeply of the cup of affliction himself, have known in his 
own experience the inward conflict he portrays, and had brought 
home to his own heart the lessons that are here set before others. 
Can it be only another, in a series of fortuitous coincidences, that 
the reputed son of Pharaoh’s daughter was driven forth an exiled 
fugitive for forty years for the crime of sympathising with the 
Lord’s people?——“ choosing rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the temporary pleasures of sin.” 
Who can tell what it cost him to submit to this sudden reversal 
of fortune, and this apparently utter blasting of long cherished 
hopes, instilled even by a mother’s faith into his infant mind ? 
We see a momentary trace of it dimming his joy at the birth of 
his first-born son, (Exod. ii. 22). We read its permanent effects in 
the transformation of the impetuous youth into the man of self- 
distrust, and of meekness beyond that of any upon the face of 
the earth. 

The volumes named at the head of this article are the best with 
which we are acquainted, that have appeared upon Job within 
the present decennium in Europe or America. That of Professor 
Conant is a translation with notes ; each of the others is a com- 
mentary with a translation. The very cursory examination 
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which we have been able to bestow upon the work of Professor 
Conant satisfies us of the scholarship and ability with which it 
has been executed ; and we have no hesitation in commending it 
to students of this book as a valuable aid toward its interpretation. 
That we find ourselves to differ from him in some of his views, 
does not surprise us in a book which confessedly presents so many 
difficulties. 

While such is our judgment, however, of this work as a private 
enterprise, we must not be understood for one moment to endorse 
the action of the Society, under whose auspices it is given to the 
public, nor to consent that this new translation should supersede 
in general and ecclesiastical use the common authorised version. 
It savours of no small presumption, in our judgment, for the frac- 
tion of a single denomination to arrogate to itself the work of 
altering that version, which is the common property of English- 
speaking Christendom. We do not claim perfection for the 
common version, but we do say that it is the best version in use in 
any language, ancient or modern. And the chances are ten 
thousand to one, that if the attempt was now made to prepare a 
substitute, it would be worse instead of hetter. And judging by 
representations made by those who ought to know, we should rate 
the chances in the attempt made by this Society at an immensely 
higher figure than that. The evils of making any change will be 
so serious, that nothing but the certainty of a great and positive 
good can justify the experiment. The common agreement of all 
Christian bodies upon the existing version, the familiarity of the 
people with it, the reverence with which it is regarded, the extent 
of its introduction into our religious literature, are advan 
which will all be thrown away, the moment it begins to be tin- 
kered with. And what, even upon the most favourable assump- 
tion, is to be gained by the change? In the great body of the 
Bible the common version is the very best for the popular reader 
that could be made even at this day. The parts, where improve- 
ment is possible, form not the rule, but the exception, and a ve 
limited exception too. It is almost exclusively in the most diff 
cult passages of such books as Job, or the obscurer prophets, that 
corrections could be made. In none of these is any important 
point of doctrine or duty involved ; in most, the essential meaning 
of the passage as a whole would be little if at all affected by the 
changes to be introduced ; while in many, the best scholars are 
still far from being agreed as to the precise rendering to be pre- 
ferred. To give a single instance of this diversity, Professor 
Conant translates Job xxx. 24, “Yea, there is no prayer, when he 
stretches out the hand ; nor when he destroys, can they cry for 
help.” Hahn, “May not a man in falling even raise his hand, 
nor in his destruction cry thereat?’ Schlottmann, “ Only let no 
one lay hands upon ruins ; or is his fall another's weal?” Besides 
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it is not impossible that there may be a reaction in Hebrew 
‘philology, and at least a partial return to old traditional interpre- 
tations from which it has departed. Of whatever service, there- 
fore, such a translation, as that of which we are speaking, may be 
in the study of the Bible, and however it may serve as one of the 
preparatory steps toward an improvement of the existing version 
at some future time, we are more than ever convinced that the 
proper time for making any changes in the authorised version has 
not yet come. And if ever a time should come, when such a 
thing shall be feasible or expedient, let it be not a sectarian but 
a Christian enterprise, undertaken by the entire Church using 
the English language. 
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Our occasional insertion of late in the selected department of 
this journal of papers on the general question of liturgies, advo- 
cating views of very various complexion, will of course have been 
understood by our readers rather as indicating a desire on our part 
to ventilate the question to which they refer, than as implying any 
ticular views of our own in regard to it. This must have 
_ particularly manifest in the case of the short article last 
inserted, emanating as it did from a school of ecclesiastical and 
theological opinion so widely different from our own. The bare 
possibility, however, of any misconception on this head, com- 
bines with the general interest of the subject itself, to induce 
us to enter more directly on the discussion of a question which, 
like many other topics of ancient controversy, seems destined to 
become in our day the subject of fresh inquiry and debate, 
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The only possible positions in regard to the much-agitated 
question of liturgical forms are obviously these three :— 

The use of liturgical forms, and the exclusion of all free prayer. 

The use of free prayer, and the exclusion of all forms; and 

The combination, in greater or lesser measure, of both ; pre- 
composed materials of thought and language being employed as 
the aids only, not the substitutes, of the spontaneous and un- 
fettered utterances of devotion. 

The first of these is substantially the position of the English 
Episcopal Church, and of its several branches and dependencies. 

ith the sole exception of the liberty allowed or tolerated of 
extemporaneous petition before and after the sermon,—a liberty 
the use of which the extreme length of the other services ren- 
ders usually as inexpedient, as it is in practice uncommon,—its 
worship moves on, from day to day and from year to year, in a 
fixed and unalterable routine, on which neither the most urgent 
circumstances nor the most uncontrollable feelings can be per- 
mitted to infringe. The service may be read quickly or more 
slowly ; with intensest fervour, or with listless unconcern ; in 
simple recitative, or with all the BOE Te ae of ceremonial 
pomp and ritual music ; may be huddled through as a task or 
enjoyed as a RS ; may be a mere dead bodily service or a 
living cardiphonia ; but in itself, and in every case, it must be 
used just as it is, without the addition or alteration of a word, 
always, everywhere, and by every one who ministers at her 
altars or worships in her shrines. 

The second is the position of the modern Presbyterian and 
Congregational Chrsichen; and, in a great measure, of the non- 
episcopal bodies generally both in this country and America. 
In some of those communities, indeed, which stand in a some- 
what nearer relationship to the Anglican Establishment, the ~ 
principle of set forms is more or less retained, and in some de- 
gree acted on. Here and there, for instance, in a Wesleyan 
congregation, or a chapel of the Huntingdon connection, may 
you catch the broken accents, in creed, or collect, or custo: 
response, of that old mother’s voice, whom they have only half 
forsaken. But these instances constitute but, after all, the rare 
exception, and serve only to impart additional emphasis to the 
tule, which still marks the great outstanding difference between 
the worship of Episcopal and non-episcopal churches. Practi- 
cally at least, if not theoretically and originally, they stand out 
before men’s eyes, the one as using, the other as abjuring and 
repudiating, forms. If your convictions or tastes draw you to- 
wards liturgical worship, you go to the church ; if towards the 
free utterance of extemporaneous prayer, to the kirk or the chapel. 

The third position was that of the original Reformers and 
Fathers of the Protestant Church. In their views and prac- 
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tice they stood precisely midway between the two antagonist 
positions of modern times, and can be legitimately claimed as 
partisans by neither. They were the advocates neither of form 
nor of freedom, but of both. They at once sanctioned the use of 
liturgical aids, and vindicated the right of personal freedom. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, whether as a remnant of the old 
bondage which they could not all at once throw off, or the dic- 
tate of that divine conservative wisdom which in most things 
so marvellously guided them in reforming, not new founding, 
the Church, having regard also, perhaps, in some measure, 
to the circumstances and necessities of their times, the fact 
at least is historically certain that with one consent they aimed 
rather at the combination and mutual co-operation of both 
elements, than the exclusive predominance of either. While 
not confining their churches to any unbending ritual, they 
yet deemed it their duty to provide for them such fit and 
solemn forms of common prayer as should serve at once 
as a model and as an aid in the public worship of God. This 
was the principle alike of Knox and of Cranmer, of Calvin 
equally with Luther and Melancthon. At Geneva, at Zurich, 
at Wittenberg, at St Andrews—wherever the great leaders of 
the Reformation were at liberty to carry out their views, the 
solemn service of the house of God proceeded according to a 
certain normal order, which was designed to regulate and assist, 
not to restrain, the free outpourings of the heart. England was 
an apparent, but only an apparent, exception to this rule. In 
her case the more rigid enforcement of an unvarying ritual was 
rather the result of urgent circumstances than of the personal 
convictions of her leading divines. The principle of compre- 
hension on which her reformation was based, rendered a certain 
restraint necessary in the interest, not of ritual uniformity, but 
of Protestant truth. The object of suspicion then was the 
Romish priest, not the evangelical pastor, and the design of 
ritual restriction was rather to curb the licence of the one, than to 
fetter the liberty of the other. Ave Marias must be silenced 
even though at the sacrifice of free prayer ; the communion 
service must be preseribed by imperative rubric, or it will be 
turned by many into a mass. But for this adventitious, and, in 
their view, probably temporary necessity, there is every reason 
to believe that the liturgical ordinances of the English reformers 
would have been much i fixed and stringent, and that in the 
matter of worship, as well as in other elements of her constitu- 
tion, the Church which they founded would have been brought 
into much nearer conformity with the general model of other 
Reformed communions. Be this, however, as it may, the real 
and essential point of difference, even in practice, between Can- 
terbury and eva was not the use, but the exclusive use of 
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forms. The one confined, the other permitted and encouraged, 
the spontaneous utterances of devotion. The one supplied an 
aid, the other ordained a law. In truth, in the Scottish form at 
least, while much was provided, nothing was prescribed. In- 
stead of the Anglican “then shall the priest say,” its gentler and 
wiser language is “the minister useth one of these two confes- 
sions,” or “ this prayer following or such like.” The accustomed 
order, in short, was rather observed as a rule than obeyed asa law; 
worn as a dress, than borne as a burden; followed with free and 
willing heart in the spirit rather than the letter—as a law of 
liberty, not a yoke of bondage. 

These early reformation forms were, for the most part, 
of the simplest description, and were generally framed very 
much after the same model. The noble and massive liturgy 
of Calvin, still substantially preserved in the Genevan and 
French Reformed Churches, seems to have formed the general 
norm or type of all other Calvinistic rituals, which mostly vary 
from it in the details rather than in essential substance. They are 
all constructed, as it were, on the same framework, with more or 
less variety in the materials employed, and in the lesser features 
of the work. They bear an unmistakeable family likeness, and 
like members of the same family, exhibit too a marked similarity 
of manner and of dress. After the public reading of. the serip- 
tures and of the ten commandments, they all began with a 
solemn form of general confession ; then a psalm “sung by the 

le altogether ;” then a more a0 er preparatory to 
a ae form whereof is at t ie the minister.” 
Then, after the sermon, a more lengthened form of general suppli- 
cation, or, as in Calvin’s liturgy, a series of weighty and compre- 
hensive collects, for rulers, for pastors, for all conditions of men, for 
affiicted persons, for persecuted Christians, for the con tion, 
the whole invariably closing with the Lord’s prayer, the creed, 
and the benediction. In the communion service and 
occasional offices, the correspondence and harmony of the dif- 
ferent Calvinistic Churches was still more marked. Here both 
the form and the materials of their several orders are freely bor- 
rowed from one another. Of nae the the Eng form, com- 
posed by Knox on the basis of Calvin’s, for the lish congre- 
gation ut Geneva, and thence introduced into Scotland, may 
serve as an example. After the usual morning worship, the 
peculiar sacramental service (which it is recommended shall be 
celebrated “once a month”) begins with the reading of the 
words of institution, followed by an exhortation, which, for rich 
unction and lofty fervour of thought and feeling, still deserves 
to be studied, and might form an admirable model to ministers 
in the discharge of the difficult task of “fencing the Lord’s 
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table ;”* then a sublime and comprehensive prayer of thanks- 
‘giving and invocation, immediately succeeded by the distri- 


* Many of our readers will thank us for here presenting this liturgical gem in 
full. It will be remembered that, like the address now called “the fencing of 
the tables” in Presbyterian churches, it is intended to be delivered on the day of 
communion immediately before the sacramental prayer, and the distribution of 
the elements. In this point of view, its tone, at once solemn and encouraging— 
removed alike from perfunctory slightness and from an unseasonable severity— 
is particularly admirable. Appeals of a more awakening and searching kind 
should surely be given before, not on, the communion Sabbath. 

‘“‘ Let us mark, dear brethren, and consider how Jesus Christ did ordain unto 
us his holy supper, according as Saint Paul maketh rehearsal in the eleventh 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, saying, I have received of the 
Lord, &c. 

“This done, the minister proceedeth to the exhortation :— 

“Dearly beloved in the Lord, forasmuch as we be now assembled to celebrate 
the holy communion of the body and blood of our Saviour Christ, let us consider 
these words of St Paul, how he exhorted all persons diligently to try and exa- 
mine themselves before they presume to eat of that bread, and to drink of that 
cup; for as the benefit is great, if, with a true penitent heart and lively faith, 
we receive that holy sacrament (for then we spiritually eat the flesh of Christ, 
and drink his blood, then we dwell in Christ, and Christ in us, we be one with 
Christ, and Christ with us), so is the danger great, if we receive the same un- 
worthily, for then we be guilty of the body and blood of Christ our Saviour, we 
eat and drink our own damnation, not considering the Lord’s body, we kindle 
God’s wrath against us, and provoke him to plague us with divers diseases 
and sundry kinds of death. 

“ And, therefore, in the name and authority of the eternal God, and of his 
son Jesus Christ, I excommunicate from this table all blasphemers of God, all 
idolaters, all murderers, all adulterers, all that be in malice or envy; all dis- 
obedient persons to father or mother, princes or magistrates, pastors or 
preachers; all thieves and deceivers of their neighbours ; ard, finally, all such as 
live a life directly fighting against the will of God; charging them, as they will 
answer in the presence of Him who is the righteous judge, that they presume not 
to profane this most holy table. And yet this I pronounce not to seclude any 
penitent person, how grievous soever his sins before have been, so that he feel 
in his heart unfeigned repentance for the same; but only such as continue in sin 
without repentance. Neither yet is this pronounced against such as aspire to a 

eater perfection than they can in this present life attain unto; for, albeit we 
eel in ourselves much frailty and wretchedness, as that we have not our faith 
so perfect and constant as we ought, being many times ready to distrust God's 
goodness through our corrupt nature; and also that we are not so thoroughly 
given to serve God, neither have so fervent a zeal to set forth his glory, as our 
duty requireth, feeling still such rebellion in ourselves, that we have need 
daily to fight against the lusts of our flesh; yet, nevertheless, seeing that our 
Lord hath dealt thus mercifully with us, that he hath printed his gospel in our 
hearts, so that we are preserved from falling into desperation and misbelief; and 
seeing also that he hath endued us with a will and desire to renounce and with- 
stand our own affections, with a longing for his righteousness and the keeping 
of his commandments, we may be now right well assured that those defaults and 
manifold imperfections in us shall be no hindrance at all against us, to cause 
him not to accept and impute us as worthy to come to his spiritual table; for 
the end of our coming thither is not to make protestation that we are upright 
or just in our lives; but contrariwise, we come to seek our life and perfection in 
Jesus Christ, acknowledging, in the mean time, that we of ourselves be the chil- 
dren of wrath and damnation. Let us consider, then, that this sacrament is a 
singular medicine for all poor sick creatures, a comfortable help to weak souls, 
and that our Lord requireth no other worthiness on our part, but that we un- 
feignedly acknowledge our naughtiness and imperfection. Then, to the end that 
we may be worthy partakers of his merits, and most comfortable benefits, which 
is the true eating of his flesh and drinking of his blood, let us not suffer our 
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bution of the elements in form and manner similar to that still 
observed in the Presbyterian Church, “ during the which,” as the 
rubric bears, “some place of the scriptures is read, which doth 
lively set forth the death of Christ, to the intent that our eyes 
and senses may not only be occupied in those outward signs of 
bread and wine, which are called the visible word, but that our 
hearts and minds may be fully fixed in the contemplation of 
the Lord’s death, which is by this holy sacrament represented, 
and after this action he (the minister) giveth thanks, saying— 

“ Most merciful Father, we render unto thee all praise, thanks, 
and glory, for that it hath pleased thee, of thy great mercies, to 
grant unto us, miserable sinners, so excellent a gift and treasure, 
as to receive us into the fellowship and company of thy dear 
son Jesus Christ our Lord, whom thou hast yl to death 
for us, and hast given him unto us as a necessary food and 
nourishment unto everlasting life. And now, we beseech thee 
also, O heavenly Father, to grant us this request, that thou never 
suffer us to become so unkind as to forget so worthy benefits, 
but rather imprint and fasten them sure in our hearts, that we 
may grow and increase daily more and more in true faith, which 
continually is exercised in all manner of good works; and so 
much the rather, O Lord, confirm us in these perilous days and 
rages Of Satan, that we may constantly abound and continue in 
the confession of the same, to the advancement of thy glory, 
who art God over all things, blessed for ever. Amen.” 

Then followed “the hundred and third psalm or some other 
of thanksgiving,” and the benediction, “and so they rise from 
the table and depart.” 

So closed the sublime sacramental service of our fathers, 
according to the simple ritual consecrated by the solemn me- _ 
mories of St Andrew’s castle and Torphichen house. In 
the Genevan church, a uliar and touching custom, still con- 
tinued in the Swiss and French churches, prevailed, of closing 
the service, instead of the accustomed psalm, with the song of 


minds to wander about the consideration of these earthly and corruptible things 
(which we see present to our eyes, and feel with our hands), to seek Christ 
bodily present in them, as if he were inclosed in the bread and wine, or as if 
these elements were turned and changed into the substance of his flesh and 
blood, for the only way to dispose our souls to receive nourishment, relief, and 
quickening of his substance, is to lift up our minds by faith above all things 
worldly and sensible, and thereby to enter into heaven, that we may find and 
receive Christ where he dwelleth undoubtedly very God and very man, in the 
incomprehensible glory of his Father, to whom be all praise, honour, and glory, 
now and ever. Amen.” 

It will have been observed that the first paragraph of the above address is 
identical with the opening sentence in the corresponding exhortation in the 
English service, having been copied either from it or from some common source. 
As it proceeds, however, it is much faller, and rises at the close to an impressive 
fervour and majesty peculiarly its own. 

VOL. VI.—NO. XXL 2R 
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Simeon, according to Marot’s version, which has been thus skill- 
fully rendered into similar English verse :— 
“ Now let thy servant, Lord, 
At length depart in peace. 
According to thy word, 
My waiting soul release : 
For thou my longing eyes hast spared 
To see thy saving grace declared. 


To see thy saving grace, 
That soon dispensed abroad, 
The nations shall embrace, 
And find their help in God : 
A light to lighten every land, 
The glory of thy chosen band.” 


It is one of the picturesque and touching incidents we some- 
times meet with in history, that the solemn cadence of these 
words as sung in the great church of Geneva on Easter Sunday, 
1564, was probably the last sound of earthly praise that fell 
upon the ear of Calvin ere his mighty spirit passed from the 
sanctuary below into the general assembly of the Church above.* 


The ancient forms of the Reformed continental churches have 
survived in substantial integrity, and with some measure of 
ractical vitality, down to our own times; but the use of the 
ttish liturgy lives only as a dim tradition of the past. The 
whole form and fashion of that early Reformation worship has as 
entirely passed away as though it had belonged to a bygone 
world, and the venerable document which formed the basis of 
it is now only one of the fossils of history. Of every hundred 
Scottish Presbyterians, probably ninety-nine need to be informed 
that there ever existed such a formulary ; and perhaps as many, 
after they have received the information, may be inclined to 
think that if it is indeed a fact, at least it ought not to be so. 
How this singular revolution in national feeling and sentiment 
came to pass might be an interesting and perhaps not unprofit- 
able subject of inquiry. There are several questions in regard 
to this matter which we should much like to put, were we per- 
mitted to summon competent witnesses from the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and to examine and crossexamine them as 
to the facts of the case. What were the real causes which led to 
the total disappearance, and almost the oblivion, of an ancient 
formulary of worship, which had been commended to the 
hearts of Scotsmen by so venerable an authority, and consecrated 
and embalmed by all the memories of early martyr days? Did 
it die a natural or a violent death? Did it fall a sacrifice to the 
force of adverse circumstances acting from without, amid times of 
violent struggle and change, or did it simply sink into disuse, 


* See ‘ Chapter on Liturgies,” pp. 45-49. 
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and drop out of sight through the mere lack of inherent vitality ? 
Though planted by so illustrious a hand, did the “ Book of Com- 
mon Order” after all fail to take root in the Scottish soil, and 
become a real and permanent element in the national religious 
life? And when it fell, was it only as the ancient Jewish 
economy gave way before the new and better dispensation—not 
so much because of the deadly wound it then received, as be- 
cause it was already decaying and waxing old, and ready to 
vanish away! The question is rather an obscure one, and pos- 
sibly scarcely admits of any decisive settlement on_ historical 
grounds. For our own part we are disposed to think that the 
truth will be found to lie somewhere between the two extreme 
positions we have above indicated. That the devotional forms 
of the Reformation Church, together with her noble psalmody— 
comprised hitherto in the same manual of worship—were finally 
consigned to oblivion by the new cssinsiasionk enmaatinams 
consequent on the Westminster Assembly, is indeed most cer- 
tain. Thesame revolution which substitued the metrical psalms 
of Rous, without any provision for their effective use in worship, 
for the rich and spirit-stirring strains of Knox’s psalter, necessi- 
tated also the establishment of the English Directory in place of 
the old Scottish Book of Prayer.* It would, however, be too 
much to infer from that circumstance that it had continued ever 
hitherto and up to that time, a real and influential element of 
the national religious life. That at the early dawn of the Refor- 
mation, indeed, and in the first assembly of the Scottish Church, 
it was solemnly recognised and established as the authorised 
formulary of the national worship ; that it was again and again 
confirmed and commended to general use by subsequent assem- 
blies ; that it was sacredly guarded from corruption, and, by 
express enactment, protected alike from unauthorised addition, 
omission, or interpolation ; that it was ordered to be translated 
into their own vernacular tongue for the use of the Church’s 
Gaelic-speaking children ; that in an age of few and expensive 
volumes, it continued to be printed in a handsome form in suc- 
cessive editions down even to the year 1635; that at a period 
so late as 1620, the faithful ministers who refused the Anglican 
form were accustomed to celebrate the Lord’s supper according 
to this order, and that even in the closing decades of the seven- 
teenth century, there were persons still alive who “ remembered 


* Most of our readers are probably aware that in the original Psalter pre- 
pared under Knox’s auspices, each metrical psalm was accompanied with appro- 
priate music arranged in full harmony, which eon were carefully taught 
to sing. (See this Journal, No. VIIL, Art. 5.) loss of these majestic and 
thrilling harmonies, without the substitution of any others, commenced that 
course of deepening neglect and decrepitude in this delightful part of the wor- 
- of God, which the spiritual apathy of the eighteenth century only accelerated 
and confirmed, and from which we are only now at last slowly recovering. 
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well to have heard ” its common prayers, “ read in the churches,” 
—all this is historically certain, and serves abundantly to shew 
that during the greater part of the first century of the Scottish 
Reformed Church, this formulary continued the recognised and 
honoured symbol and common basis of the national worship.* 
But another and quite different question remains behind. To 
what extent, even during the period of its authority, were its 
actual words used in worship? How far was the liberty which 
the book itself allowed of substituting extemporaneous petitions 
in room of the appointed forms taken advantage of in practice ? 
or, supposing the regular order to have been generally followed, 
and divergence from it to have been the exception, what may 
have been the relative proportion in point of prominence and 
effective power between the prescribed and extemporaneous 
elements, which are both alike provided for? What hold, in 
short, had this formulary got, as an actual living worship, on the 
heart of the nation, ministers, and people? Did itssolemn and 
familiar words live in men’s souls, and linger on their tongues, and 
interweave themselves with the very texture of their religious life, 
as do those of the English Prayer Book at thisday? We are 
inclined on the whole to think that it cannot have been so. Had 
such been really the place which the old Scottish Prayer Book 
held in the feelings and habits of the nation up to the period of 
the Westminster Assembly, it is scarcely possible to conceive 
that it should then have totally perished and sunk into oblivion 
without a struggle. Would there not have been thousands 
thoughout the land who would continue to cherish the old forms, 
and delight to worship in the words in which their fathers had 
prayed, and which they themselves had learned to lisp in their in- 
fancy ?—the more especially as the new formulary was a direc- 
tory merely, not a form of prayer, and confessedly never exer- 
cised any appreciable influence on the national worship. We 
think it, therefore, far more likely that long years before the 
period now in question, the Book of Common Order (with the 
exception probably of the communion service and other occa- 
sional offices) had come to be regarded rather as the type and 
model than the actual substance of the public service of God ; 
that it was rather felt in its influence than actually seen in pa- 
tent and customary use ; and that when at last, amid the throes 
and convulsions of a time of crisis, it dropt altogether out of 
sight, the actual change, as affecting the odie of the great 
body of the people, was rather nominal than real. So long as 
the national worship was still conducted by their old ministers, 
in the unchanged style and spirit of former days, it would be 
little noticed that the venerable symbol, that had originally 


* For the facts and proofs in detail see Baird. pp. 129-136. 
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formed its authoritative standard, was gradually passing out of 
sight. 
eat all events, for full two hundred years of our ecclesiastical 
history, the revolution has been universal and complete. Is the 
change, then, to be regarded as a calamity, or the reverse, to 
the Church of Scotland? Have the members of the Presby- 
terian body generally been, on the whole, gainers or losers by 
this partial shifting of their ground from hey ition occupied 
by their forefathers? Are they to regard the final consignment 
of Knox’s Prayer Book to the tomb of oblivion as marking the 
era of their complete escape from the last links of the Romanish 
bondage, or rather as a retrograde step from the God-given 
privileges of better days? There are few, probably, of our Scot- 
tish readers who will have any hesitation in answering these 
questions. We believe that, whatever may be the feelings of a 
select few, we are safe in saying that the great bulk of the reli- 
gious community in the northern part of the island are 
thoroughly satisfied with the general character of their worship 
as it is, and are little disposed to cast a lingering look behind to 
the obsolete forms of a bygone age. That there is unspeakable 
need of greater life and power in the use of the ordinances they 
actually enjoy, they deeply feel; but they have little idea that 
the tone of devotional fervour will be materially affected, at 
least for the better, by any organic change. They are, on the 
whole, of opinion that the conduct of the devotional, as well 
as the didactic, part of the public service, is best left “at the 
discretion of the minister,” and only long to see their rs, in 
the discharge of this and every other function, more plenteously 
endued with the unction from above. It is undeniable, how- 
ever, that views of a very different character are becoming - 
increasingly prevalent, both in America and in this country, 
in quarters where the existence of any liturgical leaning was pre- 
viously little suspected. There is evidently a growing impres- 
sion in the minds of many thoughtful and serious persons, that 
the question as to the desirableness of liturgical aids in the pub- 
lic worship of God, as between our early reformers and our modern 
practice, deserves and demands to be heard afresh. They have 
a strong suspicion that the decision hastily adopted at West- 
minster was a judgment against evidence, or rather without 
any full and deliberate hearing of the cause ; and they ask for a 
new trial with a view to a reversal of judgment. It may be 
worth while, then, briefly to inquire into the origin of this 
movement, and the practical issues to which it may be sup- 
posed to point. 
There are then, it is alleged, certain wants more or less widely 
felt in the present mode of conducting the devotional part of 
divine service in non-liturgical churches, which might be, in part. 
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at least, remedied by a partial use of precomposed forms, and 
which the advocates of change would probably express in a 
manner somewhat as follows :— 

(1.) It is alleged that, under the system now existing, there 
is too little scope given to the activity of the congregation, as 
distinguished from the minister, in the devotional services of 
the sanctuary. Nothing is provided for them todo. They are 
throughout passive, quiescent, receptive. They are there to 
hear, to listen, to be impressed, to feel ; but scarcely, in any 
overt and active way, to take part in the business in hand. All 
through the service, save during the brief psalm or hymn, and even 
that, till quite recently, a very bald and perfunctory thing—they 
are dumb, and even the Amen which, in primitive times, used to 
sound like the voice of many waters, is left to the minister. No 
responsive utterance, no antiphonal interchange of fervent ejacu- 
lation, breaks the monotony of that one single voice. Every- 
thing centres in the pulpit, everything hangs dependent on the 
preacher. His particular gifts and graces give its whole cha- 
racter to the service, might almost even be said to create it. 
Men “sit,” as the phrase is, in this or that church, and “hear” 
this or that minister, rather than go to join the great congrega- 
tion in common praise and prayer. There is, in short, it is said, 
no proper body or framework of worship which the people could 
keep up, or contribute to keep up, apart from the special gifts 
of the minister, and which might be of itself, to truly living and 
earnest worshippers, a feast of fat things. The preacher, in 
fact, brings the service with him, and when he is absent from 
his place, he carries it away along with him, leaving only blank 
faces and deserted pews behind. It is fully conceded, indeed, 
by the parties who use this language, that the spirit and tone 
of the officiating minister ever must, and indeed ought to be, 
a most influential element in giving power and vitality to the 
services of the sanctuary. They will agree in drawing, in this 
respect, the broadest distinction between the spiritual agencies 
of the Protestant Church and the mechanical pantomime of a 
dead sacerdotal system. The minister, they admit, must, under 
God, give the impulse to everything, give the tone to every- 
thing. There is nothing in the service which he does not touch 
—nothing which, in touching, he does not make or mar. But 
still, they will yet ask earnestly, should he be everything ? 
If much must necessarily depend, should all depend on him ? 
Could nothing be done by the introduction of a few simple 
forms of devotional expression, in which “young men and 
maidens, old men and young children,” might take part toge- 
ther, at once to diversify and vivify the service, and to unite all, 
in voice as well as heart, in one common act of worship? Then, 


again— 
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(2.) Our liturgists continue, there is a tendency almost irre- 
sistible in a service wholly extemporaneous, to bring the people, 
even during the prayers, into the attitude of hearers rather than 
of worshippers. They listen, with more or less, of course, of 
inward sympathy and heart-consent to the supplications of 
their minister,—and this, our friends will willingly admit, is 
essentially of the nature of real prayer; still they are rather 
hearing prayer than directly praying. At best they rather 
follow the minister than go along with him. A certain 
measure of attention and reflection is throughout n 


which more or less interferes with the-free outflow of devo- 
tional feeling and aspiration in a direct act of worship. The 
desires and petitions expressed in their name come to them in 
the first instance ab extra, and can only, as by a secondary pro- 
cess, however rapid that process may often be, become their own. 


In a very lively and fervent state of soul, indeed, on sth, sy of 
the hearer, or where a very elevated tone of feeling pervades the 
congregation generally, the spiritual sympathy between pastor 
and people may sometimes be so intense that they become, as it 
were, identified in thought and feeling together, and the quick 
soul easily accompanies and even runs on before the minister in 
his impassioned prayer. Such things have ‘been, and such 
things, blessed be God, still are ; and for this reason especially, 
as well as on general grounds, the men, whose views we are 
endeavouring to reflect, would deprecate the introduction of any 
system which would have the effect of silencing or even re- 
straining the voice of extemporaneous supplication. But such 
instances of high and sublime elevation are, they are afraid, the 
rare exception, and the far more common case is for the great 
bulk of the congregation, and even of serious persons in it, to be 
left far behind, ng to sink into the position, at best of devout 
listeners, often, alas! to wander in thought into side paths of 
their own. 

(3.) Then, again, there is another connected evil affecting more 
immediately the minister himself, and the character of the de- 
votional exercises as conducted by him. He is very apt to con- 
tinue still the preacher, even while engaged in leading the exer- 
cises of devotional worship. The feelings and associations of the 
pulpit cling to him and haunt him at the footstool. He cannot 
entirely shake off the consciousness that the people are present, 
that they are listening, that they are more or less interested, 
impressed, instructed, and edified by what he says. Hence 
even, when most fully realising the proper business in hand, and 
in some good measure ae to the spirit of it, he cannot easily 
avoid having an eye more or less directly towards edification as. an 
end, instead of losing, as is so un ly desirable, every other - 
feeling in the consciousness of being the mouthpiece of the 
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people in an immediate act of worship to God. Many of the 
people, it is to be feared, regard public prayer very much as a 
more solemn kind of preaching, and even faithful ministers can- 
not always wholly divest themselves of something of the same 
feeling. That such an influence must operate, and that most 
injuriously, to a very large extent, our liturgical friends argue, is 
but too evident from the character of the prayers often heard 
in our solemn assemblies. It is notorious, they say, that prayers, 
and those, too, even of good men, are often more like sermons 
than prayers. Their character, however excellent and devout 
in their substance, is essentially homiletic, not devotional. 
They are doctrinal, practical, didactic, expository, historical, fa- 
miliarly conversational, or even controversial—anything almost 
but acts of adoring and suppliant address to God. They have 
heard, they aver, whole chapters of sacred history detailed, 
heresies denounced, particular acts or practices condemned, pas- 
sages of strictly personal and peculiar experience laid bare in a 
public prayer. They have no desire to be accusers of the 
brethren ; but yet they cannot conceal from themselves that 
there may be a certain grain of truth at the bottom, even of 
the piquant representation of a recent trans-Atlantic writer, who 
classifies the faulty forms of extempore supplication prevalent 
among the churches, after the following fashion :— 


“(1.) Doctrinal prayers, or prayers designed to inculcate certain 
doctrines which are regarded by the speaker as essential or impor- 
tant. Should a prayer be thus converted into a sermon ? 

“(2.) Historical prayers, in which are comprised long narrations 
for the information of persons not acquainted with the details of the 
facts referred to. But is narrative the business of prayer ? 

“(3.) Hortatory prayers, intended to stir up the zeal of the con- 
gregation in regard to some particular subject or enterprise which 
at the moment may be thought interesting. 

“ (4.) Denunciatory prayers, designed to warn the audience against 
certain errors or practices, to put down certain sentiments, or to 
awaken towards them indignant feelings ; being appeals to men, not 
addresses to God. 

“(5.) Personal prayers, which spring from a desire to administer 
a secret rebuke or to bestow commendation, some individual being 
expressly in the mind of the person praying. 

“(6.) Eloquent prayers, in which there is a display of a brilliant 
fancy and of polished and elegant language, compelling the hearer to 
say, ‘ What a fine prayer that was.’ 

“© (7.) Familiar prayer, in which there is an evident absence of that 
sacred awe and reverence which should fill the mind in every ap- 
proach to God. 

“ (8.) Sectarian prayers, indicating very clearly an attachment to 
a particular sect among the multitude of Christian denominations. 
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“ (9.) Long prayers, which weary and exhaust the spirit of de- 


votion.* 


These are undoubtedly very grave and serious evils, though, 
we would fain hope, not quite so prevalent as some of our friends 
appear to think ; and whatever may be thought of the special 
remedies which they would recommend, all will agree that the 
matter deserves the most serious consideration of ministers, 
with the view of jealously watching against and resisting the ten- 
dency from which they proceed. 

(4.) Another evil, alleged to be peculiarly incident to an exclu- 
sively extemporaneous service, is one already indicated in the 
above extract,—that of undue length and diffuseness in the 
prayers. Owing to the want of previous premeditation and ar- 
rangement of fitting topics in the mind (a thing probably very 
rare amid the more engrossing preparations for the pulpit), the 
thoughts of the minister usually take their course in prayer 
rather according to the impulse of the moment, and the force of 
circumstances, than from any conscious and deliberate p 
He is simply “drawn out” into expatiating on particular themes, 
or dwelling on particular views, rather than determined thereto by 
a careful forethought of what is right and fitting to him in leading 
the devotions and expressing the wants of others. Hence a want 
at once of due condensation and of adequate comprehensiveness 
in the prayers. They are both diffuse and defective,—exuberant 
in language and meagre and unsatisfactory in substance. Much 
is introduced which might with advantage be omitted, while 
other topics the most essential are forgotten. There is a general 
lack of proportion, symmetry, completeness,—of a full, orderly, 
and briefly pregnant presentation before God of the common 
wants and desires of a Christian congregation, and of the vari- 
ous classes therein. Some are so general, as to range over the 
whole expanse of possible petition, and yet lay emphasis on none ; 
some are so ial, as to leave the great body of a congregation 
behind, and years part of a Christian’s common cares and 
burdens unexpressed. They are thus “= without being full, 

—particular without ey exhaustive. ere is in short, as 
our friends allege, a felt breadth and satisfying fulness, com- 
bined with a nervous and weighty brevity, in such prayers as 
those of Calvin for the morning service, or that of Knox for 
“the whole estate of Christ’s Church,” which forms a most pain- 
ful contrast to a great proportion of extemporaneous prayers 
now-a-days, and such as is rarely equalled, even in their hap- 
piest moments, by the most of our ministers. Might not 
then, they ask, a great advantage ensue from the combination 


* From the “ Boston Recorder,” as quoted, evidently with great relish, by “a 
Presbyterian clergyman s-eking for the Church.” New York: 1855. 
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of such massive and comprehensive forms of supplication with 
‘the more stirring utterances of unpremeditated pleading in our 
public worship ? 

(5.) There is another evil, of a more subtle and refined kind, al- 
leged by some of our liturgical friends, which, as it is new to 
us, at least in the strong and pointed form in which it is ex- 
pressed, we shall perhaps best give in the language of one of 
themselves. It is embodied in the following nervous and elo- 
quent words, which Mr Binney has put in the mouth of one of 
his interlocutors of the Milton Club Conference :— 


“Tt has occurred to me that there is a point of difference between 
liturgical and free prayer, which some minds may be so constituted 
as to feel very acutely—I mean, that the one is so much more per- 
sonal than the other. The one is felt to be general ; the other is 
listened to as particular ;—the one is regarded as the voice of the 
Church, uttered by the minister as its recognised organ, by which 
he, in common with the people, is to be affected ; the other is the 
voice of an individual, that cannot but be influenced by his indivi- 
dual peculiarities, and which can only come to be common prayer, 
by a strong effort. But what I specially refer to is this :—in free 
prayer the minister has to do what is equivalent to his making a 
public revelation of himself; he has literally, as it were, to set forth 
before the people his naked soul, in whatever condition it happens 
to be, or, which may be far worse, he is tempted to present it as in a 
condition in which it is not. Everything he says is supposed to be 
(and I presume ought to be) the natural outflow of his personal 
feeling,—the utterance of his inward self. There is something ter- 
rible in this to many men of sensibility and refinement, and having, 
moreover, a deep sense of spiritual uprightness. I can easily con- 
ceive that this may be felt in exact proportion to the realised near- 
ness and presence of God,—to the truthfulness and depth of a man’s 
piety. He will shrink from withdrawing, before a mixed multitude, 
those curtains of the soul which conceal, so to speak, its inner sanc- 
tuary,—a place so sacred in itself and to him, and which he feels 
should be open only to God. He dreads, too, to utter, as from him- 
self, what he does not at the time experience ; to have to ‘ make be- 
lieve’ because he speaks in the hearing of others ; to speak as if pro- 
fessing that that is in him, the absence of which he would own and 
lament if he were speaking in his secret chamber! Preaching and 
praying are two different things, in respect to their relation to a 
man’s experience. We may preach, and must preach, a higher 
piety than we have attained to ; we have to set up a standard which 
we have not reached, and which we may be known not to have 
reached ; we must do this to stimulate ourselves, as well as others, 
to effort and progress. All that is well understood; and no man 
is the worse, or can be the worse thought of, for such preaching, if 
his life be not grossly inconsistent with it. But, praying above your 
experience, and against it, when you have to do it openly or for your- 
self, in your own words, and as what you are, is a very different 
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thing. Now, publicly authorised forms of prayers are a refuge here. 
The most intense expressions of all kinds may occur,—of self-abhor- 
rence, shame, contrition,—of faith, joy, rapture,—and the advantage 
is, that no man is supposed, not even the minister, to utter, in these, 
his special individual feeling, or to reveal to others his then pro- 
fessed spiritual condition ;—what is heard is the proper and fitting 
utterance of the faithful, everywhere and always, and, under the 
cover of that, each soul gives to the general voice of the Church, as 
far as it can, a particular application to itself. What is thus under- 
stood to be, and used as, the expression of the universal Christian 
consciousness, becomes the vehicle of that of the individual. An 
extempore prayer, is the prayer of our heart, moved by and express- 
ing its own life ; and, though I quite acknowledge that because of 
the identity of the Christian life in all Christian men, it will be 
what others would say in proportion as it is genuine and true, yet, 
when uttered in the hearing of numbers, and for their use, it must be 
designedly so constructed as to meet many different conditions of 
mind. This fulness and variety is just what a well arranged liturgy 
would provide ; and I do think that, on many accounts, this sort of 
provision had better be furnished by a book thana man. A book 
can be conscious of no profane exposure of itself, and can suffer none 
of that deleterious, reflex action, which follows the conscious, or un- 
conscious use of exaggerated or simulated expressions of feeling. I 
know the answer to all this, that liturgical forms deliberately provide 
for this very enormity ; that they put words into the mouths of 
people who cannot utter them without profanation,—who are taught 
to say what they do not feel,—in whom the prayers are a mockery, 
and to whom they must be asnare. This objection, however, equally 
applies to the singing of deeply spiritual hymns by a mixed multi- 
tude, in any ordinary dissenting congregation. Besides, I am speak- 
ing especially of ministers; and the principle, by the way, which 
marks the difference between liturgical and free prayer in them, might 
be illustrated by this dissenting liturgical singing. A man’s joining 
in a hymn, which is supposed to be the general expression of the 
worshippers, but which is not exactly his, is neither so repulsive in 
itself, nor so dangerous to the man, as if he had to stand up and in- 
dividually utter, as his own, the very same words. It is this sort of 
thing from which some sensitive and conscientious ministers shrink. 
They are afraid of what might eat into their souls as a canker ; and 
what might harden the heart, and make it hollow, or wear a t 
hole right through it. One of this class may be ready to say, ‘I am 
afraid of changing from a person to a thing; I dread lest froma 
living soul I should become an institution. I would rather wse a 
form than be one.’”* 


We have thus far allowed these powerful pleadings from the 
bar, albeit opposed to our own ancestral habits and prepossessions 
to go on uninterrupted, and we now leave the point to which they 
refer to the judgment of our readers as an impartial jury. They 


* “ A Chapter on Liturgies :” Appendix, pp. 313-316. 
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. will consider, as the judicial language is, what weight there is in 
the consideration suggested, and we would not unduly bias their 
decision. We only venture as a salutary caveat to hint an im- 
pression that perhaps they will not find quite so much in it, as 
in the hands of so skilful an advocate it appears to contain. There 
is undoubtedly a temptation—and to some men a serious one— 
of the kind to which Mr Binney refers, but we cannot see that 
to a conscientious and truthful mind, it need be irresistible. 
There is an essential distinction between the expression of ardent 
feelings and deep experience in prayer, and the simple comme- 
moration of our wants, weaknesses, and necessities, before the 
mercy-seat. The latter we think forms the proper staple and sub- 
stance of common prayer, truly so called, and ought alone to be 
the object of distinct and conscious aim on the part of the 
minister, rising only to the loftier heights of devotion, as the 
Spirit moves his heart and gives him utterance. There cannot, 
however, be any doubt of the exceeding danger of in any degree 
admitting the principle of praying above or against one’s own 
experience in the manner described, and the temptation to do so 
cannot be too earnestly and jealously guarded against by every 
faithful and true-hearted minister of Christ. 

(6.) We close this enumeration of liturgical complaints with one 
point more of a more tangibleand commonplace description, we re- 
fer to the difficulty often alleged of keeping the mind from wander- 
ing during a long and continuous extemporary prayer. We might 
remark here, and may take occasion to do so more emphatically 
at an after stage, that extempore prayers need not and ought 
not to be either Jong or continuous, but we will admit that in 
practice they very often are so, and accordingly listen pa- 
tiently to what our friends have to say on that score. It is 
scarcely possible they maintain for an ordinary, even devout, 
worshipper, to keep his mind fixed and properly engaged dur- 
ing a prolonged and unbroken supplication, the substance of 
which was previously unknown to him, which comes to him from 
the mind of another, and is thus necessarily in a great measure 
strange,—a large part of which, too, has little reference to his own 
personal feelings and wants. In these circumstances, it seems to 
them inevitable that he will be perpetually either sinking down 
into the position of a mere hearer, or straying aside into mus- 
ing reverie or devious paths of thought. In a well ordered 
liturgy there are frequent pauses and rests for the mind, fre- 
quent interchanges of employment, frequent mementoes and 
calls to return to the proper business in hand. Collect follows 
collect, each freighted with its own special burden, and unitin 
minister and people in one united act of prayer ; solemn suf- 
frage prepares the way for, and prompts the fervent response. 
Each separate petition constitutes as it were a distinct errand 
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to the mercy-seat, and summons the soul to a distinct effort of 
suppliant earnestness. A service exclusively of this character 
may have its own peculiar and serious dangers. There may be 
a certain tendency to listlessness and formality in the continual 
repetition of well-remembered words. The mind may be often 
kept fixed, while the heart is absent or cold. But might not an 
infusion at least of this element, combined with other influences 
calculated to prevent its abuse, prove a mighty aid to the feeble 
efforts of many, whose spirit is willing while their flesh is weak, 
and who would fain even creep when they cannot run to the 
mercy-seat of God. 

It is now time to close these lengthened pleadings, and to 
attempt something in the shape of a judicial summing up of the 
case, thus far to the best of our ability fairly stated. In doing 
so, we shall follow the safe example of most presiding judges, 
in rather indicating the cardinal points to be considered, t 
enunciating any explicit verdict. 

At the very outset, then, we believe it will be freely conceded 
on all sides, that the evils and defects which have been described, 
and on which the advocates of a partial infusion of preconceived 
forms found their case, do, in point of fact, to a large extent exist. 
None probably will be found to confess and deplore them more 
strongly than many of those who are still disposed to cling most 
resolutely to extemporaneous prayer, and have at the same time 
the highest estimate of what such prayer might and ought to be. 
That the public prayers of the sanctuary, as presently conducted 
in non-liturgical communions, very often are diffuse, tedious, un- 
satisfactory, declamatory, sermonising ; and that, partly in con- 
sequence of this, the minds, even of devout worshippers, are 
placed under the sorest temptation, either to wander or sink 
down into mere listlessness, is unhappily an unquestionable fact, 
whatever the remedy for that state of things may be. Whether 
matters in this respect are materially better in churches using 
liturgical forms ; whether the partial introduction of such forms 
amongst ourselves would really remedy the evils complained of ; 
whether even supposing it to be so, the effect of the ¢ e in 
question, while abating some present defects, might not be to 
introduce others still more serious, is another and widely different 
question. It is not the facts alleged by our liturgical friends as 
the basis of their argument that will be generally impugned, 
but the inference they ground upon it. Granting their case as 
against the existing state of things to have been made out to 
the fullest extent, is the remedy they propose the only or the 
best means of correcting or ameliorating it? That is the one 
point seriously at issue, and which it becomes the Presbyterian 
and Congregational Churches, before taking a single a the 
direction recommended, carefully and anxiously to weigh. We 
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are ourselves no vehement or ultra opponents of the use of 
precomposed materials in public or private prayer. On the 
contrary, we should join most heartily with Mr Baird and with 
the Princeton Review, in protesting against making the entire 
repudiation of forms an integral part of our testimony as a 
Church, and of our grounds of difference with the Episcopal 
communion. That principle is not and never has been the 
doctrine of the Presbyterian Church. Using forms for nearly a 
century in her own worship, and under the auspices and example 
of her noblest reforming fathers, she has since discontinued 
the practice, but never repudiated the principle. The vital 
point she maintains, and ever has maintained, is not that a 
liturgy is in all circumstances wrong, but that free prayer is 
right, and ought not and must not be restrained. She rejects 
not the use, but she condemns the exclusive imposition of 
forms. She sanctions order, but she vindicates liberty. That 
it was right, and wise, then, in the early years of our Church’s 
history to supplement the deficiencies of extemporaneous gifts, 
by a comprehensive and solemn form of prayer; that in certain 
circumstances and for certain purposes such a form might still 
be advantageously employed, we can well believe ; but what we 
earnestly submit is, that before taking a single step in the 
direction of that which would constitute a vast organic change 
in our presently existing mode of worship, and unsettling a 
state of things which has become identified with the immemorial 
habits and very religious life of our people, it becomes us to be 
very sure that the revolution proposed would, in the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case, be greatly for the better and not for the 
worse. There are some things lawful which are not expedient ; 
and there are some things which at one time and in some 
circumstances are expedient, which are in the highest degree 
inexpedient in others. For our ewn part we are disposed to 
wait ; to ponder well our steps; to follow in such a matter, 
rather than anticipate the leadings of divine providence ; and 
in particular, as in all such cases is wise and safe, before even 
entertaining the question of organic change, to use to the 
utmost the means already in our hands of remedying the evils 
complained of. To our mind the great advantage likely to flow 
from the stirring of the present question, is the fixing more 
general and serious attention on the evils in question, and the 
awakening of earnest desires for their removal. The very pro- 
posal of a violent remedy may lead men to trifle no longer with 
the disease. Nor surely will the most ardent admirers of- litur- 
gical forms, deny that, apart altogether from their own favourite 
remedy, much, very much may be done in the way of improvement 
by the use of the means already in our hands. That more scope 
and development might be given, as, for instance, by a richer 
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and der psalmody, to the people’s of the service ; that 

moaned be made at once more weighty and less tedious by 
ine made more frequent and less protracted ; that previous 
thought, and meditative and devotional pondering of the fitting 
matter and themes of prayer might go far to correct the clamant 
grievance of didactic and sermonising, instead of devotional, 
addresses, to the throne of grace ; that by aiming more at the 
spirit and style of direct sup lication instead of, as now so often, 
mere religious meditation, the minds of the people might be 
drawn more into the attitude and feeling of suppliants, and less 
of hearers,—all this we think every one will it, and if so, 
then the path of immediate duty is plain enough. Let us faith- 
fully improve, and fully exhaust the means we have, and then 
if other remedies for existing evils are needful and expedient, 
God will reveal even this unto us. “To him that hath shall be 
given, and from him that hath not, even that which he hath 
shall be taken away.” 

We are the more disposed to urge this cautious and conserva- 
tive course, because we have a strong meer that very many 
of those who are stirrmg this question, e among our 
Presbyterian brethren, have not very clearly x sage er the full 


length to which their reasonings legitimately lead. The 
terminus ad quem to which Mr Baird and other nem 
of 


rian writers on this subject evidently point, is the revi 

the obsolete services of Knox, or at least of something in 
character and principle essentially similar. We observe they 
repudiate im toto the least approximation to the general form 
and style of the Anglican worship. But then, what strikes 
us is this—that much of the reasoning we have detailed 
above, if relevant at all, manifestly points, not to such a liturgy 
as that of Knox, but rather to one like that of Cranmer. 
Among the chief things desiderated, it will be remembered, 
were the scope given to the activity of the con tion, as in 
audible prayer and response, and the greater livelin ness im 

to the serviee by brief and sententious, instead of prolonged 
and unbroken, forms of supplication. Now these are precisely 
the elements which Knox’s liturgy and all the other van 
offices want. They = the whole precatory part of the service 
to the minister exclusively; and their prayers are few, 

longed, and unbroken, just as in our present customary service.* 
Unless then our friends are prepared to go much further 
than yet appears; unless, in sho rt, they are disposed, along 


* Unless we consider Calvin’s intercessory prayer after sermon as an ex- 
ception, divided as it is into separate ment 2 each devoted to a distinct 
cme c, and beginning with a distinct invocation, and as a whole bearing some- 
ig of the character of a series of collects to which the ass might respond 

by an audible Amen. 
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with a portion of the Congregational body in England, to covet 
not so much the help of mere forms of prayer, as of a responsive 
and antiphonal worship, their + yen ne remedy for existing evils 
is open to the most serious of all prelimi objections, that it 
does not meet the disease. It is a singales tock, that those very 
elements in the old liturgical services which Calvin and Knox 
most carefully excluded, and to which the Puritan impugners 
of the existing English liturgy most perseveringly objected,— 
the anti worship and the short prayers,—are precisely 
these which constitute at this day the main charm of the Angh- 
ean worsh:» aad those which perhaps, of all others, the en- 
lightened «:voeates of liturgical aids would most wish to 
engraft om o> simpler forms of worship. We speak not now 
in disparage. t of such forms,—of such essentially simple 
modes, for in-*xwee, of devotional expression, as the alternate 
reading of th »-alme by minister and people, and the - 
sive asnens “ae i to thn geiquse ofleed ini. thels 
om wi all doubt, the fact that it is this kind of litur- 
gical - —~ » gmt is desiderated, and that alone can meet the 
end «| ated, removes the whole question to an immeasur- 
abh ©» oxee, #0 far at least as any practical or practicable 
measures we concerned. However unexceptionable such forms 
may be, and however useful where long established, and by use 
become the natural vehicles of a people’s worship, they are to 
us at least thoroughly strange and exotic. Nothing bearing the 


least resemblance to them has ever been known within the pre- - 


eincts of the Presbyterian Church from,the first hour of her 
formed existence to this day ; and if introduced now, they would 
alter the whole face of our customary worship, startle with fear 
of change, and shock ev oo long habit has brought 
our people to regard as fit and ming in the house of God. 
But we are almost afraid of displeasing our northern readers by 
even seeming for a moment seriously to entertain and reason 
the matter. Be sure we have many important changes to see, 
and many urgent problems to grapple with and settle, before 
we shall be called seriously to consider the question, whether 
our congregations shall be taught to recite aloud the apostles’ 
creed, or re-echo in audible response to the petitions of a litany. 
After all, the real efficiency and practical power of any form 
of Christian worship, depend far less on its own intrinsic excel- 
lence and fitness, than on those adventitious elements of vitality 
which time and history impart to it. It must not only be com- 
mended to the reason, but rooted in the immemorial habits and 
enshrined in the hearts of a people. As a mere formulary or 
directory it is the creation of a day ; as a living worship it is the 
slow growth of generations, perhaps of centuries. It must not 
only Fahad or received from without, but must spring up 
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from within, and become part and l of the national exist- 
ence. It must have the prestige of age, the prescription of an- 
cient use and immemorial authority,—must be not only the ser- 
vice which Knox composed or which Cranmer compiled, but in 
which our fathers worshipped, and whose sacred words lisped at 
our mother’s knees, blend with our earliest and holiest memories. 
It is proverbially easy to frame a constitution, but hard to esta- 
blish a government ; and a new dynasty, even when hedged 
around with all the insignia of ancient royalty requires the reno- 
vation of one or two successions, before it can win to itself the 
reverential homage due to a legitimate and God-given authority. 
And if it be so with a thing so outward as civil government, 
how much more with those institutions which belong to the in- 
most shrine and sanctuary of the religious life. Hence a living 
liturgy must w—cannot be created. It must gradually 
establish itself by use, and gather round itself the reverence 
and affections of a people, or its existence is a name, rather 
than a reality. In the days of Cranmer, it is manifest that 
the Book of Common Prayer, albeit in its essential character 
a reform, rather than a new production, held its place by a most 
precarious tenure, not in the feelings of the nation only, but 
even of its very compilers. Scarcely had a year passed after its 
first promulgation, when it was again cast into the crucible, and 
subjected to a fresh ordeal of searching purification, which in 
matters the most essential, left it not the same, but an entirely 
different, service, and there seems little doubt that had its vene- 
rable authors and their royal master been a little longer spared, 
it would soon again have been submitted to further and possibly 
sweeping changes. Then it was new wine, and perpetually 
threatened to burst the bottles of mere outward and arbitrary ap- 
intment. It was only the service-book of Cranmer and of 
ward the Sixth, slowly and uncertainly winning its way amid 
opposition and doubt—exposed to exceptions and attacks on 
either side—at best only matter of opinion and of present debate. 
How different even in the days of Hooker and of Andrews, 
when one entire generation of Englishmen has grown up under 
its shadow, has been reared in the lessons of its catechism, and 
tuned to the spirit of its morning and evening prayer. It is 
now the liturgy, not of any man or set of men, but of the 
Church of England ; fierce as were the storms which then as- 
sailed it, it is no more a mere plant stuck into the ground, 
but a living tree with roots struck deep into the English soil ; 
and since that time, amid occasional reverses and tempo’ 
ebbs and flows of popular sentiment, its influence has in 
growing with the nation’s growth, and strengthening with its 
rrength, until this hour. It is now, in short, no longer a 
merely prescribed, or conventionally accepted, but the tradi- 
28 
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tional and immemorial, worship of the English people. Such, 
we believe, is the history of every living form of worship—of 
the form we say, as distinguished from essential substance. 
It is the creation not of statute, but of history. Of this we have 
a singularly instructive example in the annals of the Scottish 
Presbyterian worship. Two hundred years ago, the Directory of 
Public Worship, drawn up by the Westaninster divines, was 
adopted and authoritatively established as the standard of the 
nation’s public worship, in place of the Book of Common Order 
then vt thereafter laid aside. What hold the latter may'then 
have had on the nation’s feelings and habits is, indeed, as we 
have already said, exceedingly difficult to ascertain: but of this, 
at least, there is no doubt whatever, that the formulary substi- 
tuted in its room has continued ever since a dead letter. It 
has not influenced materially in any way the general cast 
and character of Scottish worship, and in several important 
particulars its injunctions are directly and habitually set at 
nought. We do not begin public worship with prayer as there 
prescribed ; we do not read a chapter of the Old and New Testa- 
ment statedly at each diet of worship ; our marriages are not 
performed in church, nor, we su , ever have been. Such is 
the difference between a form of worship written on parchment, 
and one engraven on the hearts and ancestral habits of a people. 
Nor, we suspect, would it prove far otherwise even with the 
liturgy of Knox, were it revived and sanctioned by competent 
authority to-morrow. However it may have been with it two 
“mee years ago, we are persuaded that all nationality has 
ong sin me out of it. It is no longer an extant organism y 
rrp fossil. It is a venerable valley wie a living existence. 
You may plant it again in the ground, but it it will not ; 
for its vital tissues are decayed and its roots are dead. We do 
not say that important improvements may not be introduced 
into our present form of worship, nor even that in effecting such 
improvements, valuable hints may not be derived both from 
our own national formulary, ak from the impressive and 
scriptural usages of other churches ; but what we maintain is, 
that all such salutary changes must be such as to preserve the 
line of history, that they must be of the nature of progress not 
revolution, that the present must be built upon the past. The 
actual system, in short, which has grown up among us in the 
course of long generations, and which has me interwoven 
with the very texture of our national and church life, must’ in 
its essential features be preserved inviolate; and whatever 
modifications and enhancements sanctified wisdom may suggest, 
must be in harmony with its genius and pervading spirit. If 
this rule of p be observed, we dare say most of our 
readers will agree, that the question of a liturgy, whether of na- 
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tive or of forei , may safely be adj to another 
tor eal ign pee y y jjourned 

With the Nonconformist bodies in the southern part of the 
island it may be in some respects otherwise. Separated as 
they are de facto from the national communion, they are yet 
part and parcel of the nation, and partici more or less in 
the national feelings and prepossessions. Urged by strong con- 
victions on particu ints, or by the foree of circumstances, 
outside the Church of Cranmer and of Latimer, they are in 
many cases only half alienated from her in heart, and would be 
loth to relinquish all part in the heritage her martyr fathers 
left behind. Against special evils in her constitution and wor- 
pie they protest ; but much in the general spirit and substance 
of her ordinances they cordially approve, and would willi 
claim as their own. The stately image of “ the British Church, 
so fondly sung by Herbert, is familiar to them ; and but for cer- 
tain, as they deem grievous, blemishes, might be not unbeloved.* 
Many of their members were born and reared within her pale, 
and still delight to remember the words in which their fathers 
and their mothers prayed. At least those rites, if not a 
approved, are not alien to them, and must find in them a soil, 
as in all Englishmen, more or less predisposed to give them 
kindly welcome. It were nothing unnatural then, and assuredly 
nothing wrong, that such bodies should gradually engraft on 
their tly existing worship, by a process of assimilation, 
such elements in the national service as in a spirit of enlightened 
discrimination they may deem good and true. There is no rea- 
son why, in escaping the Athanasian creed, they should forfeit 
the Te Deum, or that the Gloria in Excelsis+ should be tied into 
the same bundle and cast aside with the altar rails and the sign 
of the Cross. The Lord’s Prayer may well be repeated once, 
though it need not be four times. The calendar might be pre- 
served without the apocryphal lessons ; and the Psalms of David 
might sound as grandly in antiphonal harmony in the Noncon- 
formist assembly as in the cathedral choir. The principle of free 
prayer we earnestly hope our Nonconformist. brethren will ever 
sacredly preserve ; form, we trust, will never receive their homage 
at the sacrifice of liberty ; but in perfect consistency with this 
there is abundant room for advantageous approximation to the 
goodly order of the National Church. fh suing such a 
course, they are not justly open to the chatge of servile imita- 
tion or decking themselves in borrowed plumes, but are only 

* See, for instance, Mr Binney’s language in “ Chapter on Liturgies,” pp. 
wt Probably the most ancient relic of primitive hymnology which has de- 
seved to ou ime, and identied by Bunsen on apperenty good grounds with 
Seek ovr an eae age aeay a ae 
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resuming their undoubted heritage as children of the on 
Reformation. It has been the grievous misfortune of Eng 
and of English Christians, alike within and without the Epis- 
copal pale, that alike the noblest and the most questi 
—_ of the national worship have been, by an inexorable law, 

und up together, and have in consequence, in practice, been 
usually either wholly received or wholly rejected. 

But be this as it may,—whatever may be the course marked 
out in Providence for the various branches of English noncon- 
formity, the part alike of duty and of safety, so far, at least, as 
the Presbyterian Churches are concerned, seems to us- manifest 
enough. Instead of vainly attempting to resuscitate the obso- 
lete forms of a bygone age, or seeking in exotic rites a remedy 
for domestic evils, let them rather strive to improve, to the 
utmost, the talent already in their hand. Let them labour, by 
God’s help, to exalt, enrich, enhance, and infuse fresh life and 
soul into, their service as it is. Let them faithfully use that 
which they have, ere they cast an envious eye on the things 
they have not ; try what their own national and time-honoured 
worship may yet be made, before they think of superseding it for 
another, which, if it have its points of strength, has also its 
special points of weakness. How this may in part be done, 
we have already briefly hinted; but, perhaps, it may not be 
out of place, as indicating the practical result of this whole dis- 
cussion, to advert, in conclusion, somewhat more particularly 
to one or two of the leading points. 

First, let the idea of worship, as distinguished from mere 
preaching, be developed and rendered more prominent in the 
minds both of ministers and people. Let the former themselves 
nal form, as restored by him, of this venerable fragment of early Christian wor- 
shig—possibly old, he thinks, as the gospel and epistles of John :— 

“ Glory be to God on high ; 
And on earth peace, good will among men. 
bit? ae > thee, we bless thee, we worship thee, 
© Lord, heavenl King, God the Father Almighty : 
Ofek imi | 
the only- m: 
> = y-begot 


as» that takest away the sins of the world, 
lave upon us. 
a that tekst away the sins of the world, 
lave mercy upon us, receive our ‘ 
Thou that sittest at the right hand of God the Father, 
Have mercy us! 
For thou only art holy : 
Thou only art the Jesus Christ : 
To the glory of God the Father. Amen.” 
Bunsen’s “ Hippolytus and his Times,” vol. ii. 
It will be seen that this sublime h has received several additions and 
enlargements in the form in which ys appears in the English and other 


SE Sea TOD a OO character as a true Hebrew psalm has 
ost. 
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deeply feel, and let their whole spirit, language, bearing, im- 
press it on the hearts of their flocks, that they come to the house 
of God to pray, not merely to speak and to hear. Let believers 
be taught to realise their true position as God’s royal — 
hood, and their great business in the sanctuary as that of offer- 
ing the divine and living sacrifice of adoring, self-devoting wor- 
ship, and they will instinctively come to the house of with 
other feelings, and engage in its work in another spirit. They 
will then feel that they are not mere learners, but actors; that the 
church is not a mere school or lecture-room, but a temple, to be 
filled with the incense of spiritual worship, and to resound with 
the voice of praise. Let them approach the New Testament 
“altar” in the spirit of these te :—“ By Him, therefore, let 
us offer the sacrifice of praise to God continually, even the fruit 
of our lips, giving thanks unto His name,” and they will expect 
a feast upon the sacrifice, and realise a meaning and end in the 
whole sublime celebration, of which the most powerful and 
precious dispensation of the preached word shall be felt to be 
the enhancement only, not the substance. 

Secondly, let the devotional part of the service of God be 
made more the subject of prayerful study and forethought on 
the part of ministers. Let them take more anxious heed how 
they may best order their speech before God when they are ad- 


dressing his throne in the name of the people. They are there in 
a@ representative capacity, not to offer merely their own desires, 
but to gather together and present before his mercy-seat the 


united heaps of a whole congregation ; and it cannot be sup- 
posed that such a task can be rightly done without, at least, a 
previous pondering and calling to mind of what those varied 
wants and necessities are which they are called to plead. We 
speak here, of course, of simple premeditation rather than of 
precomposition ; of that inward preparation of mind and heart, 
which the calm survey and solemn Sgr of the main heads 
of necessary petition might supply. Much advantage, too, 
might be derived, both in suggesting the subject-matter and in 
instinctively moulding the language of prayer, by a deeper and 
more habitual converse, both with the divine Word itself, and 
with those rich devotional treasures with which the Christian 
literature of the past so largely abounds. Thus shall our spirit 
and language alike be tuned to the standard of the sanctuary, 
and fitting thoughts, clothed in fitting words of suppliant 
earnestness, become more and more natural to us. Without a 
liturgy, our prayers shall be, in the best sense, liturgical— 
simple, grave, fervent, direct—fraught with meaning, and con- 
densed, comprehensive fulness, far removed alike from tedious 
diffusiveness and sermonizing declamation. The spirit of 
prayer, in short, shall learn more and more to enshrine itself in 
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that appropriate style and manner which is in harmony with 
itself, and dio waty presence of which shall make the i 
feel that he is praying, not merely hearing. In connection with 


this point, we might venture to suggest one way in 
which the pe le formulary of Knox might, with the greatest 
possible advantage, be revi We mean as a directory rather 
than as a liturgy. It might serve as an admirable model to 
study, though available no longer as a mo of worship. 
Perhaps the chief reason, besides the cause y referred to, 
why our present directory exercises, and has always exercised, 
so little influence on the character and style of our worship, is 
just that it is merely a directory. It directs us what to do; 

t it does not shew us how to do it. It gives us instructions 
for our guidance ; but it holds out no pattern for our imitation. 
It teaches by precept only, not by example ; and hence to so 
large an extent, it has taught in vain. How many young 
ministers, in seeking for practical guidance as to what regards 
the form and Pe megs subject-matter of those solemn ser- 
vices in which they are called, for the first time, to lead, have 
been fain to turn almost to any other quarter than to the autho- 
rised directory of the Church to which they belong. It is not 
that the instructions it gives are not good, ut that they are not 
the precise kind of instruction he needs. He wants one to lead 
as well as to point the way, to him as yet strange and untried. 
Were the original formulary of the Church of Scotland restored 
to its former and rightful place as a standard authority, and 
with a few modifications and enrichments adapted to present 
exigencies, commended again to the Church, it might admirably 
supply this desideratum.* The Westminster Directory would 
ti of course, retain its place and its authority intact, while 
rym by another and co-ordinate standard, and both 
might flourish together—the one as a general code of instructions 
on all matters connected with the public worship of God ; the 
other as a practical embodiment of those instructions in a tan- 
gible and concrete form. 

Thirdly, Let our prayers, as a general rule, be more nume- 


* It might serve, too, in many a remote colonial home, the object desiderated 
in a late paper of the Princeton Review, and for which at present the English 
service forms the only available provision. The following, for instance, is an 
extract from the letter of a young emigrant in New Zealand, and may serve as 
a sample of thousands in every quarter of the world :— 

“As a married man and head of a little household, I do not forget, sinful 
and unworthy as I am, to offer up both morning and evening prayer and praise 
for the mercies we receive, to Him who made and still continues to preserve us. 
Sunday always finds the English service read over from beginning to end, in 
addition to the ordinary family worship, and it serves to keep us in mind that, 
though exiles from home and fatherland, we are still members of a common 
faith, and that the prayers we offer up on that sacred day are echoed and re- 
echoed from the thousand churches and chapels of old England.” 
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rous and less protracted. It has often been and we 
think wisely, that the service might an ere 
effective and less tedious, by having two prayers before the ser- ‘ 
mon instead of one, the first of a more brief and general, the 
second of a more special kind. It is so recommended in the 
Directory, and is in harmony with all the formularies of the 
ip i ion age. acy pale ig arvecch apes as in the 
same admirable m in , an 
ordinarily under such general see pay a a saree fs 
in the evan Liturgy of Calvin. After all, however, in 
regard even to the matter of tediousness, the great thing is, 
that our prayers be of the right character. Let them be 
weighty, ensed, comprehensive,—not a collection of every- 
thing which can possibly be introduced into a devotional address, 
hut a solemn, earnest presentation of the main things that are 
“requisite and necessary, as well for the body as the soul,” and 
even though somewhat long, they will rarely be felt to be te- 
dious, By far the most form of supplication in the 
English liturgy is the litany; and yet there is probably no 
of the whole that feels less longsome to a truly living and 
ervent worshipper. 
Finally, Let larger scope, and fuller, freer, der develop- 
ment be given to that which is pre-eminently the people's ores 
“the omen of song in the ——s God.” This, wes emphati- 
cally, is the people’s part,— epartment e public service 
in which they may most effectively bear an active share, both 
with heart and voice. _It is the response of the great congrega- 
tion to the voice of the minister, which elsewhere is heard alone. 
Even in forms of worship where the activity of the congregation 
is invited in other ways, this, after all, remains the most impres- 
sive part of their common vocal worship. It is in its nature 
essentially liturgical, consisting in the pe St recitation of con- 
certed and well-remembered words of prayer and praise ; and 
yet it is free from those defects to which ies forms of liturgical 
worship are most liable. It is exempt alike from the tendency 
to slaien and to formality. There is the blending of many 
voices, and yet no monotonous murmur ; there is the tition 
of familiar words, the dearer only because they are familiar, 
yet with all those inspiring accompaniments which stir the 
feelings and dispel a listless languor. We say not, indeed, that 
this is the only way in which the voices of the people may 
advantageously be made to join with that of the minister in 
public common worship,—least of all, to speak in di 
ment of those impressive forms in which the members of other 
churches delight to pour forth their hearts in suppliant cries, as 
wel] as jubilant praise ; but it will be agreed on all hands, that 
under any system, this is at once the most natural and the most 
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impressive vehicle of eo expression ; and to those to 
whom itis practically the on —_ vehicle, it is, on that account, 
of course doubly precious. ow, therefore, any devoted adhe- 
rent of the Presbyterian Church should entertain any jealousy 
of this element, and should regard with suspicious misgiving 
the movement now so happily in progress for its improvement, 
is, we confess, to us incomprehensible. If there be one thing 
in our worship that is distinctively Protestant and evangelical, 
it is our congregational psalmody. The creation, in modern 
times, of the Reformation, it has been ever the peculiar glo 
and distinction of the Reformation Churches. Primitive tru 
and primitive congregational praise, had their resurrection and 
their second birth together. The medisval apostasy consigned 
the service of song to the priesthood and the choir ; the Refor- 
mation gave it back to the people. Then the long-buried 
Church arose and lifted up its voice in strains thrilling and har- 
monious, which had not been heard on earth for a thousand 
years. Their psalms were the Reformers’ war-songs ; to their 
sound they marched to the battlefield and approached the mar- 
te fires Those strains were as terrible in the ears of anti- 
hristian tyrants almost as their disputations and their sermons. 
Luther’s “ Feste Burg” has a place as real and honourable in 
the history of that grand epoch as his theses. And whenever, 
after periods of languor and decline, the old Reformation and 
evangelistic spirit has revived again, the melody of congregational 
praise has revived along with it. All over the wide field of 
Christian missions, it has its honoured place, as at once a most 
delightful and a most blessed means of grace. Amid the snows 
of Greenland, and in sunny Pacific isles, by the banks of the 
Ganges, and on the house-tops of China, the young converts of 
the Cross “ye forth = fulness of their new life in : istian 
psalms and hymns. To disparage, then, this of public 
worship, or calmly to consign it to a dull and a Pov 
is to drink into the spirit, not of Christianity but of Popery ; to 
tread in the footsteps, not of reformers and evangelists, but of 
the obscurantist priesthood of a dark and degenerate age. It is 
to do all we can to silence afresh the voice of the living Church, 
and to turn the worship of God once more into a mere vicarious 
and sacerdotal function. It is to encourage the notion, the 
foundation of all anti-Christian error, that the minister is every- 
thing and the people nothing, in the service of the sanctuary. 
To give it, on the other hand, its due place, is to summon the 
Christian people, the true royal priesthood, to their rightful 
position and exalted functions in the house of God; to make . 
them feel that, in the solemn work in hand, they have personally 
a share ; that there is a reality and glory in divine worship dis- 
tinct from, and over and above, the preached word ; that the 
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sacred banquet of the gospel table is one to which every wor- 
shipper may contribute a part ; and that, even in the ce 
of the r, whose voice they love to hear, or any other who 
may fitly fill his place, there is still much left in the ordinances 
of for them themselves both to do and to enjoy. 
much, then, for the forme of religious worship, and their 

bearing on matters infinitely higher than forms, That influence 
is unquestionably very great. Though form is not life, yet 
every living thing has its form, and the character of that form 
materially affects its free and healthy development. As the 
conformation of the chest in the human frame may exercise a 
most vital influence on the full expansion and healthful play of 
the heart and lungs, so the outward forms of worship may tell 
most materially for good or evil, on its inner life and power. 
These things are channels, though only channels, of the living 
water ; they are the pipes that convey, though they would be 
a miserable substitute for, the holy oil We cannot, however, 
too deeply feel that their place, if important, is still subordinate, 
and that, as, with the living Spirit, the most imperfect appli- 
ances of outward order may be made effectually to minister to 
the highest life, so, without it, the goodliest and holiest rites may 
become but a mockery and a snare. It becomes then, all alike, 
the advocates of liturgical aids and their stoutest opponents, to 
join together in that common supplication, the fulfilment of 
which alone can save and renovate the Church :— Awake, O 
north wind, and come thou, south ; blow upon thy garden, that 
the spices thereof may flow forth. Let my beloved come into 
his en, and eat his pleasant fruit.” 

e have to thank Mr Baird and his accomplished editor for 
a volume fraught with interesting information and much sound 
and suggestive thought on the subject of the present paper. The 
appendix especially, from Mr Binney’s own vigorous and grace- 
ful pen, is invaluable, as a brief but comprehensive resumé, 
drawn by a wise and cautious hand, of the whole question pro 
and con as touching the use of liturgical forms. Perhaps there is 
a perceptible inclination of the scale towards the liturgical side, 
but scarcely, we think, so decided as to call for the strong an- 
tidote which the author of “ Form or Freedom” endeavours to sup- 
ply. The latter publication is a well written dialogue, in which 
several stout Nonconformists handle with considerable vigour 
the usual arguments on the anti-liturgical side, against an an- 
tagonist who seems somewhat deficient in brains A neutral 
personage called Waverton acts the part of the Greek chorus, 
summing up the result of the argument, and its supposed im- 
pression on an impartial mind, as the drama proceeds. Mr Wa- 
verton is thus, it will be seen, a rival of Mr Binney, whose object 
obviously was to discharge the same function. We advise our 
readers to hear both and judge for themselves. 
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Mr Fisher's full and comprehensive volume brings us from the 
abstract to the concrete on this whole subject—from the question 
of liturgies in general to that of the Liturgy in i . The 
course of our present observations, therefore, precludes our enter 
ing at length on the consideration of its subject-matter, but we are 
unwilling to lose the opportunity of welcoming so valuable a 
contribution to the literature of a most momentous and vital 
question. Full in information, elaborate in research, eloquent 
and forcible in language, it is altogether a book fitted to do jus- 
tice to the theme it handles, and give an onward impulse, 
especially amongst the Christian laity, to the sacred cause at 
issue. its chief defect is that of a barrister—a tendency to 
special pleading, and driving an argument too far. In the 

rness of debate he sees everything on one side. Retained 
on the side of liturgical purification, he feels as if everything 
needed purifying, and in his zeal for the cause of his client, does 
but scanty justice to the pleas of the accused. Loyal and true- 
hearted » Ee ah as he is, hisspiritual mother is always in the 
wrong, and her words must bear, whenever they admit of, a bad 
construction. Judged a priori as inconsistent and irreconcileable 
with herself, she is refused the privilege of explaining her own 
meaning, and every statement or phrase bearing a medimval 
aspect 1s interpreted by itself, and in the most scholastic and 
anti-Protestant sense it will bear. Thus the statement in the 


catechism that “the body and blood of Christ are verily and 
indeed taken and received by the faithful” in the Lord’s supper, 
is held as teaching the real presence in the carnal and physical 
sense, not the spiritual presence of Christ to the faith and in the 
hearts of his people,—that is, in. the sense not which the Church 
in her other formularies accepts but which she = re- 


jects. Did the language in question indeed n y bear the 
meaning imputed to it, then of course there were nothi 

to be said, but that the several formularies of the Church of 
England are on this point contradictory, and that while the one 
teaches Protestant truth, the other inculcates Roman or semi- 
Roman falsehood. But this inference surely should be the last 
resort, and is not even legitimately suggested by the answer in 
the catechism, which, in its plain grammatical sense, simply asserts 
the truth that Christ is present, and is received by his believing 
people in the ordinance, without defining anything further about 
it. As well hold that scripture text, “Whoso eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood,” &c., as teaching the Popish doctrine, merely 
because it is not then and there expressly repudiated. Again, 
finding that the revisors of 1662, in restoring the old rubric 
against transubstantiation at the close of the communion office, 
have substituted the word “corporal” instead of “ real and essen- 
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tial,” as defining the kind of of Christ in the Eucha- 
rist, which the Church of land condemns, he jumps, we 
think, rather hastily to the conclusion that the change implied 
a decided movement from Protestant towards Roman ground. 
We are satisfied that a more careful consideration of the subject 
will convince him that this is not the case. Apart altogether 
Soedon eek ox eamqered, base of dhe coreton tape olaamibia 
itself was one which the then existing state of theology posi- 
i The term “real presence” had long been felt 
iguous—admitting equally of the sense of a corporal 

and carnal, and of a virtual and spiritual, presence—so only that 
the blessing i in question was regarded not as a figment but a 
reality. It was necessary, then, in emitting any fresh defini- 
tion on the subject, or reviving an old one, clearly to distin- 
the sense in which the Protestant Church did, from that 

in which it did not, reject the doctrine in question, and this 
accordingly the Revisors did. If in this they erred, they did so 
in the company of the Westminister divines, who, in their shorter 
Catechism,, declare, in language almost identical, that in the 
Lord’s supper “ the worthy receivers are not after a corporal or 
carnal manner, but by faith made partakers of his body and 
blood to their spiritual nourishment and growth in That 
the expression “real vase once bore the Popish sense our 


author gives it, is nothin 8 to the purpose; in its natural and 


grammatical meaning, and to us in these days, it is manifestly 

ambiguous, and cannot, therefore, be safely used in a yee 
definition of the doctrine which the Protestant Church repudiates 
and condemns.* Indeed, had the divines of 1662 been really 


* “In defending the monstrous doctrine of transubstantiation, they (Popish 
writers) commonly begin with proving the real presence of Christ in the sacra- 
ment, which no Protestant Church ever denied ;—the dispute being not as to 
the reality, but the mode of the presence of Christ; Papists holding that He 
is present in a corporal or carnal manner to the senses of all communicants; 
and Protestants, that He is present in a spiritual manner to the faith of worthy 
receivers. Having established the real presence, they then either assert, as Dr 
Milner does, that testants do not hold it, and, of course are in error upon 
this point ; or acknowledging, as Bossuet does, that ney do hold it, try to 
shew that this requires them, i in consistency, to admit the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation. The latter is the course commonly adopted by Popish rp 
sialists, and it is followed substantially by Mr Smith in his note on this 
He asserts that ‘the Church of England, up to the time of Charles IL., hel the 
doctrine of the real presence,’ while the fact is, that the Churches, both of Eng- 
land and of Scotland have always held it, and do so at this day. “ Pro- 

however, understand and eaplain the real presence di ly, and uire 
that the connection between it and transubstantiation should be proved and not 
assumed,” &c. Stillingfleet’s “ Doctrines and Practices of the Church of Rome,” 
chap. v., note. 

Such, then, being the state of the controversy as between the Reformed and 

Churches, it would have been little less than futuity in any body of Pro- 
testant divines in 1662 to have emitted a declaration categorically denying, with- 
out limitation or explanation, any real presence of Christ in the Eucharist. 
Their clear course was to reject the corporal, as distinguished from the spiritual 
presence ; and this, accordingly, is what they actually did. 
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actuated by the ultra-reactionary spirit our author ascribes to 
them, it is difficult to see why they should have revived this 
rubric at all after so long a period of abeyance. Their doing so, 
under whatever influence, was certainly a most important move- 
ment in a Protestant direction, while the change they made in 
the phraseology was nothing more than was necessary in order 
to make the meaning clear. On the whole subject of the re- 
vision of 1662, as well as that of 1604, our author's views 
are exaggerated and extreme. That the leading divines of both 
those periods were more or less’ strongly embued with high- 
church views is, of course, well known; nor can there be any 
doubt that, so far as they dared, their disposition was to alter the 
services in a Romeward rather than a Genevan direction. But 
it is just as manifest that they did not dare to carry this spirit of 
innovation to any material extent. The traces of such a bias 
are seen rather in trifling circumstances than in matters of vital 
moment, and the service, as it came from their hands, remained 
in all its broad essential features eng while in evangeli- 
cal fulness and richness of matter not a little enhanced.* We 
would recommend Mr F. to consult on this subject the work 
which stands last on our list, which, like all Mr Davis's writings 
on liturgical subjects, is full, searching, and exhaustive on the 
questions of which it treats 

Altogether, our author seems to labour under a kind of sacra- 
mento-phobia, not unnatural, certainly, in the present circum- 
stances of the English Church, which leads him to recoil with 
horror from anything which seems to exalt the importance of 
those divine ordinances in however Protestant and evangelical a 
sense. The very fact that the catechism, albeit mtended as a 
text book of preparation for the Lord’s supper, devotes fourteen 
questions to the explanation of the sacraments, shocks and 
astounds him, apart altogether from the special doctrine incul- 
cated. We are no great admirers of Bishop Overall or of his 
theological and ecclesiastical tendencies ; yet we must confess 
that we do not well see how it would be possible to give a clear 
and intelligible explanation of a subject which surely ought to 
be understood by all catechumens, in much smaller space than 
he has done.t 


* See this Journal, No. XIV., p. 659. 

+ One or two more instances of our author’s hasty conclusions may be given. 
Thus he adduces the abolition of lay baptism in 1604 as a step in a sacerdotal and 
anti-Protestant direction. Jn reality it was directly the reverse,—the retention of 
the liberty to baptise new-born infants in articulo mortis conceded to midwives 
or other lay attendants, having been one of the most thoroughly Popish parts of 
the old leaven which escaped the hands of the first Reformers, being based ex- 

ressly on the notion of the absolute necessity of the external rite to salvation. 
That the practice was derived from the medizval Roman Church, which provides, 
by distinct and detailed rubrics, for such cases, is incontestible. Its abolition, 
therefore, was a decided and very important step in an anti- Roman and Calvinis- 
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Such are some of the partial blemishes of a work otherwise 
admirable and well-timed, and we regret them only the more 
because anything like exaggeration on such a subject is sure to 
awaken prejudice, and thereby go far to defeat the momentous 
object in view. We lament that anything should tend to ob- 
scure the sterling excellences of a treatise which we should rejoice 
to see in the hands of every Englishman, We are glad, how- 
ever, to mark a decided improvement in moderation and sobrie 
of tone as the author approaches the close of his labours, and it is 

ially gratifying to us to observe that he so entirely adopts and 
indorses the hopeful view we had ourselves ventured to express in 
regard to convocation and the church services committee nearl: 
two years ago. As it is, we cordially commend the work to the 
favourable attention of our readers, not indeed as a judicial 
summing up, but as a powerful and eloquent pleading on one 
side of the case. 





Art. V1.—Geschichte der Reformation im Schottland mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der im ihr sich offenbarenden 
Kraft christtichen Glaubens im Leben, Kampfon und 


Leiden. Von Kart Gustav von Rudloff, General-Major, 
2 Bds. Berlin: Karl Wiegandt. 1847 and 1849. 


IT seems scarcely creditable to our country, that this work 
has been so little, if indeed at all, noticed by our Scottish journals. 
We would now, therefore, perform what we can but consider a 
tardy act of justice, in calling the attention of our readers to the 
claims of an author, to whom the Presbyterians of Scotland owe 
a debt of gratitude for the faithful narrative, in which he has 
unfolded the rise, progress, and final triumph of the Protestant 
Church in their own country. 
It is always instructive to listen to the opinions, formed by 
istian men of other countries and churches, removed alike 


tic direction, and was afterwards adopted and confirmed, doubtless, on this very 
ground by the Westminster Assembly of Divines, who in the very first sentence 
of their. directory for baptism declare: ‘“ Baptism, as it is not unnecessarily 
to be delayed, so is it not to be administered in any case by a private pe 
but by a minister of Christ.” Bellarmine denounces it as a new h , inven 
bi he vin, to restrict the administration of baptism tothe ordinary m of the 
ureh. (De Sacr. Bap., L. ic. vii.) Again, Mr Fisher lays great stress on the 
pen in the baptismal service, “ Sanctify this water, &c.,” as inculcating, or 
at strongly favouring the superstitious notion of transelementation, He seems 
not to be aware that the expression in question has a well-understood and 
thoroughly harmless sense in theology, as expressing the setting 


oper a common to a and sacred use. Here we in quote the 
estminster Directory: “‘ This being done, pra er is also to be joined with the 
word of institution for sanctifying the water to this spiritual use, &c.” ; 
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from the partialities and prejudices, which may be thought likely 
to warp.the judgment of native writers. As Scotchmen, prover- 
bially attached to our native country and all its institutions, 
proud of the noble contendings of our ancestors, or rather (may 
we not say) thankful to Him, who raised up these great men, 
our Wishart, Knox, Melville, Henderson, and their associates, 
to whose wisdom, energy, courage, and faith, we owe so much of 
our civil and ecclesiastical liberty and of our welfare generally, 
may we not be apt, it may be said, to form too ial a judg- 
ment of the men, and to give too unqualified an approbation to 
their measures? It is well then at times to have an op - 
nity of listening to the voice of a friend from another land, and 
of another confession ; and if we be called seriously to weigh 
what may be objected to some parts of the course and contend- 
ings of our fathers, it is, on the other hand, no small satisfaction, 
when we find the verdict of approval coming from a thoroughly 
impartial source. Such an opportunity is afforded by the history 
under consideration. The amiable and excellent author, a Gene- 
ral officer in the Prussian army, is in communion with the 
Moravian brethren. As a German and a soldier, he must stand 
above all suspicion of being influenced, either by Scottish pre- 
judices, or the ialities of caste, in the manner in which he 
treated of the doings of our Reformers ; while his truly Chris- 
tian spirit, which shines forth from every of his work, has 
given him a peculiar quickness of sight in discovering what is 
truly good, and in appreciating, in all its actings, “ the new man, 
which after God is created unto righteousness and true holiness.” 
First attracted to the subject by the records of the holy lives of 
our Scottish worthies, he found that “there are few sections in 
the annals of the Christian Church so peculiarly calculated as the 
Reformation in Scotland to claim the interest of every evange- 
lical Christian, who has open and a warm heart for the 
manifestations of the Spirit of God in history.” His object in 
writing his history, he tells us, was to furnish a book for the edi- 
fication of those who rejoice to recognise in other confessions 
and forms, the “one Lord, one faith, one baptism,” and who 
would welcome as a brother “every one who, with Thomas, con- 
fesses Jesus as his Lord and his God, and with the heart believes 
on Him, as his wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redem 
tion.” And this is pecaliarly the author’s own position He 
has, as the whole spirit cf his work amply teatifies, “a warm 
heart and open eyes for the manifestations of the Spirit of God.” 
The standpoint from which he regards his theme, is that of the 
humble Christian, who desires to see his Master’s hand in his- 
th ag to trace every feature of the likeness of the 
oved in any of his followers. His motto might be, “ nihil 
Christianum a me alienum puto.” Bringing to his task a lov- 
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ing heart and a sound ju t, he has no pains to make 
= nn ane Sage mana apie 
and the judicious use of his ample materials sufficiently testify. 
The result of his labours we have in a history, giving a faithful 
and beautiful representation of the progress an les of the 
Church of Scotland from the first beginning of the ion 
to the Revolution of 1688. His narrative is remarkably clear 
and connected ; it abounds in passages of great beauty and thril- 
ling interest, and claims throughout the earnest attention of the 
reader. 

It would of course be impossible in our limited to 
sent anything like an outline of such a work. We may, se 
haps, best fulfil our task by referring to the manner in which 
the author brings to view some of the leading peculiarities of 
our Reformation. 

The Scottish Reformation in its principles is essentially the 
same as that in other countries. In Scotland, as elsewhere, at 
the ee of the sixteenth century, the word of God was a 
sealed book, unknown to the people, who in religious matters 
were subject to a priesthood, the most panic ignorant of 
any in Europe. It might truly be said, the people lived in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death, and — spiritual anxieties that 
might at all be felt were a y ifled + aby ae ¢ liances of 
Popish superstition. But the light that indled at 
Wittenberg was destined to shine even to Scotland. Already in 
1525 Luther’s writings were not unknown, and in 1528 died 
Patrick Hamilton, the first witness for the truth in Scotland, be- 
ing followed by a long succession of confessors, till the gospel 
finally prevailed. The doctrine proclaimed by those martyrs 
of Jesus Christ may be summed up in these two leading propo- 
sitions, viz. that the re of the Old and New Testament 
are the only rule of faith an ice, binding on men of 
rank and enedlalin, and to Seecnchetlowet ition tenditions 
or additions whatsoever: and that “a man is justified before 
God, not through any merit of his own, but of God’s mere grace 
through the sightovemes of Christ imputed to him, and received 
by faith alone,” the so-called (in Germany at least) formal and 
material principles of the Reformation. These are the: prin- 
ciples of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches alike, as it is 
well known that the Protestant Church is divided into those 
two sections. Without entering on the distinction between the 
two churches, we merely mention, that the former — 
have thought themselves at liberty to retain, in their lasti 
cal polity and worship, whatever was not y forbidden by 
Scripture, and manifestly inconsistent with their fundamental 

inciples ; while the latter hold that nothing is admissible, un- 
less it be actually sanctioned by Scripture. e need not say, 
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that the Church of Scotland has always adhered to the latter 
Confession. Further, as it is evident that the leaders of the 
Reformed Church generally have, in this respect, carried out their 
principles more consequently than the Lutherans, we may add, 
that even among them, the Scottish Reformers have been distin- 
— by having, more fully than any others, carried out their 
undamental principles to all their consequences. Here, more 
consistently than in any other country, we find that it has been 
ever maintained, that in all matters relating to religion, in the 

overnment of the Church, as well as in the hearts of its indivi- 
sual members, Christ must be sovereign, and therefore His 
word and no human authority whatever must be the one rule. 
Our author, in giving an account of the First Book of Discipline, 
rightly states as the first principle in the Scottish Church, 
“ That Jesus Christ, as King of Zion, is the only Head of His 
Church, and shares His kingly power with no one” (i. p. 106), 
referring also in a note with approbation to a statement by 
Sydow, that “the history of the Church of Scotland can be rightly 
judged only in the light of this principle.” Now the peculiarity 
of the Scottieh Church does not consist exactly in holding this 
principle, which we call “ the Headship of Christ,” but in car- 
rying it out to its practical consequences, for, as Rudloff re- 
marks, “ The peculiar cardinal point of the Scottish ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution, that Christ is the only Lord and King of His 
Church, which is independent of all earthly power, is as much a 
fundamental principle of the Reformation as ‘ the universal priest- 
hood,’ it was first proclaimed by Luther, but in the Lutheran 
Church it has remained but a theory, while in the Reformed 
Church (and peculiarly so in the Scottish Church) it has been 
practically applied.” 

In reviewing the history of the Scottish Church there is 
nothing that more forcibly strikes a stranger than the indepen- 
dent position, which, from the very outset, she has assumed, and 
which in truth is just the necessary consequence of the practical 
application of the doctrine to which we have referred. General 
von Rudloff accordingly gives a due prominence to this distin- 
guishing feature in the history of our Church. In his introduc- 
tion he points out the contrast between the German and Scot- 
tish Reformations ; he shews that in the former case the Re- 
formers from the beginning were supported by pious princes, 
and not one of them was called to suffer the martyr’s death ; 
hence they were led to leave the management of ecclesiastical 
affairs in a great measure with the civil authorities. 

‘ Our Reformers, who did not, like those in Scotland, consider 

estion of ecclesiastical constitution and government to be one 
of istian faith, were induced to hand over to the State authori- 
ties, for the most part, the jurisdictional rights formerly belonging 
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to the bishops ; and by this peaceful ent our German Re- 
formation was preserved from the danger of being tainted by politi- 
cal elements, as in France and Scotland.” He adds that, without 
undervaluing any advantages thence derived, it is not to be forgotten 
that, “ just in consequence of this mutual relation, our German evan- 
gelica} Church has never to this day attained to that position of in- 
dependence in relation to the State, which is much to be desired.” 
(L. pp. 7, 8.)* 

He then points out the very different course of affairs in 
Scotland, where the first heralds of the truth had to die at the 
stake. He considers it a beautiful testimony to the truly evan- 
gelical spirit of the Reformation that no bloody vengeance was 
taken on the party who “had sown so bloody a seed,” after 
power came to be on the side of the formerly oppressed. 


“ When at last the persecutions of a hierarchy, as ignorant as it 
was fanatical, had been overcome, not by outward violence, but by 
the victorious power of the gospel, whose truths ever more and more 
found their way to the hearts of the people, the Reformed Church 
had still, for more than a century, to struggle for very existence 
against the unceasing hostility of a dynasty that deemed no weapon 
of deceit, cunning, or open violence too base and unworthy to be 
employed for the destruction of what she considered the most pre- 
cious fruits of her Reformation struggles, in reference to ecclesiasti- 


cal constitution and government, and which in = formed her 
(I. p 


specific distinction among evangelical churches.” . 8.) 

“ Amidst these struggles and persecutions, which terminated only 
with the downfall of the house of Stuart, the constitution of the Scot- 
tish Church formed itself, not only in independence of the State, but 
in opposition to it ; and jealousy of any interference in spiritual 
things, and of any, even seeming or indirect, part taken by the 
latter in the government of the Church, became an essential ele- 
ment.” (I. p. 8.) 


The author, having thus stated this as a distinguishing pecu- 


* How much this loss has been felt by some of the best of her ministers will 
aoe from the following :—* I have often thought of churches that are under 
dominion of princes of a different religion, o outwardly hardly enongh 
used, and have considered them much more fortunate than those who have 
pe or ng on their side. For with the former, the appointment of 
pline, and ecclesiastical order, being free from external control, are admi- 
nistered with just discrimination and zeal by the preachers, elders, and deputies 
of the congregations, to the general edification of the Church, and thus much 
advancement is made without prejudice to the government, than can be 
attained by those who. dare do nothing without the magistrate, and yet have 
often such a magist as is opposed to what is good. Therefore I consider 
such a Cesaropapia and secylar antichristianism (weltliches Antichristen- 
thum) to be just such a pestilence as will make utter ruin of the external part 
of our ch es. Moreover, cloak it over as we may, I do not see how we can 
answer for it, that we have excluded the third estate from all those duties and 
offices, which belong to them by divine right, according to the example of the 
first churches: from that cause greater evil has arisen than can ly be re- 
moved.”—(From Spener’s “ Theologische Bedenken,” as quoted in Hossbach’s 
‘ Leben Spener’s,” pp. 8, 9.) : 
VOL. VI.—NO. XXI. 2T 
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liarity in the Church of Scotland, that she has stood in a posi- 
tion of independence in relation to the State, the result of carry- 
ing out fully to their consequences the great principles of her 
Reformation, a result y occasioned by the severe discipline 
through which she to repeatedly in the course of his 
history, takes occasion to . how prominent a place the doc- 
trine of Christ’s Headship, and its ical application in the 
independence of the Church, have had in all the proceedings 
and contendings of the Scottish Reformers. As this is a matter 
of so great importance to the right understanding of the history 
of our Church, let us give a specimen or two of his mode of 
dealing with it. 

In introducing the first General Assembly (1560) to the 
reader’s notice, he says,— 


“The Act of Parliament of 24th August 1560 had, in ac- 
cordance with the petition of the Scottish Reformers, abolished 
the papal jurisdiction, with all the rights connected with it, but 
without erecting any other ecclesiastical tribunal in its place, for 
the Parliament left this to the new Church herself, as being an at- 
tribute of her own inherent power. The fact is worthy of special 
attention ; for it is one of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Scottish Church, that for her origin, her external form, her jurisdic- 
tion, and her discipline, she is indebted to no earthly power. And 
when the ministers and elders of the Church of Scotland determined 
to meet in General Assembly, to deliberate on the measures neces- 
sary for the furthering of the glory of God and the welfare of his 
Church, they did so in virtue of the right which, as they believed, 
the Lord Jesus Christ had conferred on his Church. The Parlia- 
ment that abolished the papal jurisdiction, did not, by a single word, 
indicate any intention to take part in regulating the affairs of the 
Church, either directly, or by calling an Assembly of the Church. 
In that time of simple and unfeigned faith, the very statesmen of , 
Scotland seemed to perceive by instinct that it was not their pro- 
vince to interfere in matters of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, to erect 
ecclesiastical tribunals, or to issue ordinances respecting the extent 
of the rights appertaining to them.” (I. p. 104.) 

Again he accurately states the case, when relating the manner 
of the first establishment of the Church,— 


“ The Reformed Church was now | recognised as the onl 
national Church (1567), but not, as po be observed, pose 
created by a law ; her existence by no means rested on decrees of 
Parliament, on the other hand, Parliament recognised her as alread 
existing. It only ratified the rights of jurisdiction, which the Chureh 
had hitherto exercised, as granted to her by her invisible Head and 
King, in order to protect her in the exercise of them from the attacks 
or persecutions of any human power.” (I. pp. 149, 150.) 

io the same pu in reference to the six articles laid be- 
fore the Regent and Privy Council in 1571,— 
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“It must not be overlooked that the Church by no means re- 
quired from the State power a ratification of her jurisdiction in these 
matters, for such she had already exercised before her recognition as 
State Church in 1567, her institution was only to secure, that she 
should not be hindered in the exercise of it.” (I. 153.) 


The independence of the Church was, as every reader of the 
history knows, maintained with peculiar force and power by the 
General Assembly held at Glasgow in 1638. After a lucid and 
graphic description of their proceedings, Rudloff says,— 


“In perusing the foregoing delineation of the proceedings of this 
memorable Assembly, the unprejudiced reader cannot have failed to 
take notice how much calmness, prudence, dignity, and piety cha- 
racterised their every step ; how little place was given to a spirit of 
revenge against the bishops, from whom many of the members had 
suffered great personal wrong ; how much the Assembly laid it to 
heart, in so far as was at all consistent with the higher obligations 
which they owed to their invisible Lord and King, to discharge all 
the duties of subjects, to a monarch by whom, they had too much 
reason to believe, they were not only hated but also betrayed ; and 
finally how nobly, amidst the pressure of circumstances, they directed 
their attention to the necessities and welfare of the entire population 
of their beloved fatherland ; as, to the utmost of their power, they 
secured to the poor these inestimable privileges, the free and pure 
preaching of the gospel and the education of their children. 

“Even in these proceedings, the lawfulness of which may seem 
highly questionable to many, such as the prolongation of their sit- 
tings after the departure of the royal commissioner, or the deposi- 
tion of the bishops, it will be found, after impartial investigation, 
that the eonduct of the General Assembly, regarded from their stand- 
point, could not appear blameable to them. While they continued 
their deliberations in opposition to the declared will of the King, 
they did it in the conviction that, according to the laws of the 
country, it was not competent for the monarch to dissolve the As- 
sembly, and that here the command to obey God rather than man was 
applicable. Ready, in all civil affairs, to yield the most uncondi- 
tioned obedience to the King; in matters of religion, they calmly 
but decidedly refused this obedience, inasmuch as it could not be 
rendered without encroaching on what they owed as subjects to 
Christ, the only head of his church. While, according to their 
constitution, no right above that of every member was allowed to 
the King tn the Church, they distinguished from this his right, by 
no means disallowed by them, to conclude outward arrangements or 
general lawful determinations, in reference to the Church, and to carry 
them into execution according to his solemn engagement by oath, to 
be, as a Christian king, a nursing father and protector of the Chris- 
tian Church, and thus, according to his ability, to promote the moral 
and religious welfare of his kingdom. 

“ Moreover, in the ition and excommunication of the bi 
nothing was done but what was in direct accordance with the acts of 
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former Parliaments and the decisions of former Assemblies, and, 
which is of infinitely greater weight, what was founded on the 
express authority of the word of God.” (I. pp..386, 387.) 


Ere long the Presbyterians of Scotland were involved in actual 
hostilities with the king, and this may be the best place to refer 
to the sympathising manner in which the author defends the 
Scottish Reformation from the charge of being politically re- 
volutionary or democratic in its character. “That view 
rests on pure ignorance of the inward essence and spirit of the 
Scottish byterian constitution . . . which, as it allows 
the congregation to take no active part in the government of 
the church, is rather Christocratic than democratic.” 

He laments, in the course of his history, that the Church was 
so much involved in the civil commotions of the 17th century. 
The appeal to arms he cannot approve, though much disposed 
to excuse it (wann nicht zu rechtfertigen doch zu entschuldigen). 
He states, to the credit of the Scottish Presbyterians, that even 
after the war had commenced, they by no means held them- 
selves loosed from their obligations as subjects, in so far as 
these could be discharged without violation of the command, to 
obey God rather than man, “but on the contrary, as history 
shews, clung with what, in the existing circumstances, was a 
truly touching love and fidelity to their ancient royal house, 
much cause as they had to complain of it.” 

We have thus found the Church of Scotland, distinguished 
among her sister Churches of the Reformed confession, by the 
peculiar emphasis laid on the doctrine of Christ’s headship, and 
the extent to which its practical consequences have been carried 
out in the independent position assumed by the Church with 
respect to the State, resulting from a strong conviction on the 
part of her founders, and transmitted by them to their suc- 
cessors, that they were bound in faithfulness to their Lord, to 
take direction from his word alone in regulating the affairs of 
his Church. For in that word they believed they had sufficient 
light to guide them to the right organisation of the Church, 
and the right administrations of its affairs; and there they 
found that all that pertained to worship, discipline, and general 
ecclesiastical government, had been committed to the Church 
herself, having been placed in the hands of her office-bearers by 
her Great Head, even Him who, “having ascended on high, 
gave gifts to men, and gave some apostles, and some prophets, 
and some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers, for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ.” All this is closely connected 
with the Germans call “the formal principle of the Refor- 


mation,” viz. the alone authority of scripture as a rule of faith 
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and practice. This principle has, in the Lutheran Church, been 
fai y and well applied, to sweep away Romish corruptions 
of doctrine, the idolatry of the mass, and the countless human 
traditions, which were imposed as burdens on men’s consciences, 
as Melancthon at an early period declared. “In hoc enim 
jubemur discere scripturas divinas ut hominum sententias decreta- 
ue ad ipsas ceu ad Lydium lapidem exigamus.” (Defensio contra 
ium). In the Reformed Churches, and above all in that of 
Scotland, the same principle has been further applied to ward 
off, not only Popish intrusions, but also the encroachments of 
the secular bens in anything relating to the worship of God, 
the call and admission to the holy ministry, and ecclesiastical 
discipline in general. In reference to all these, the principle 
has been, Christ is Head and King, and his word must be the 
only guide—the only law. Surely the unwedried devotion to 
this principle, held so sacred during many a weary contest, and 
the constancy with which we find it maintained, at the cost 
often of all that the world holds dear, bear on the face of them, 
let worldly politicians sneer as they may, a very deep reverence 
for Him whose word has been held so precious, and an earnest 
desire to glorify and honour his holy name. Now we know that 
God honours those who honour him. And as this leading pecu- 
liarity, thrust afresh on our notice in every page of the history 
of our Church’s contending, in the 16th and 17th centuries, dis- 
tinguishes her more or less from all other Protestant Churches, 
it is interesting to inquire whether, in the further development 
and course of the Church, we can discover any peculiar advan- 
tages that may have been enjoyed in connection with those con- 
tendings. We think no one a te is familiar-with the me of 
the Church of Scotland, and in particular who has studied 
Rudloff’s history, will deny that the Church of Scotland has 
been peculiarly favoured in these respects, viz. that at the Re- 
formation she underwent a peculiarly thorough reform, or to 
speak more correctly, the old superstition was thoroughly swept 
away, and in its place there arose a Church, to a singular 
degree formed after the pattern of that of the apostles: that in 
another sense, the Reformation in Scotland was of a singularly: 
thorough character, in that the mass of the people was, to a re- 
markable degree, penetrated by the leaven of the gospel which 
it gave them : and that she has been peculiarly rich in Chris- 
tian biography, and that particularly during these very con- 
tendi for her peculiar principles, “in which (to use the 
author's words) our Lord has revealed his grace and truth in a 
mie oe than in the history of any other Evangelical 
ure ” 
We say, that the Scottish Reformation was remarkable for 
its thorough-going character, for the completeness with which 
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the memorials of the old superstition were swept away. We are 
aware that this has been often considered rather a defect than 
otherwise, and that the Church has been accused of narrow- 
mindedness, onesidedness, bigotry, and we know not what else, 
in having so completely broken off from the historical past. 
There may, in this respect, be differences of opinion among 
evangelical Christians, Our brethren on the other side of the 
Tweed, for example, may think that we in Scotland have gone 
too far in rejecting, as relics of Popery, ordinances which they 
consider to be conducive to edification, or even perhaps essential 
for the maintenance of a desirable outward decorum. And, 
however decidedly we may hold our own views on these matters, 
we can well make allowances for a variety of sentiment —— 
evangelical Christians, who hold by the One Head. Still the 
fact remains, as we have stated it, that there was in Scotland a 
reformation of the most thorough-going kind. Our reformers 
holding fast the t truth, that Christ alone is King and Head 
of his Church, lt constrained to resist all interference with the 
internal affairs of the Church, on the part of the secular autho- 
rities, as an unlawful intrusion into a province, not assigned to 
them, by Him, by whom kings reign and princes decree judg- 
ment, but specially reserved for the office-bearers of the Church, 
and as an unlawful encroachment on the liberties of the Chris- 
tian people. They ever maintained that they must take their 
direction, not from the worldly powers, but from the revealed 
will of their Lord alone, as it is contained in the scriptures, 
which, for her own guidance, the Church must interpret for her- 
self, according to the light given her by the spirit of God. 
Hence, in accordance with these principles, all doctrines, 
ordinances, rites, or ceremonies, however plausible, or however 
venerable, for which no sanction could be found in scripture, 
were at once remorselessly swept away ; and it was sought to 
reconstruct an ecclesiastical polity after the model of the Apos- 
tolical Church, in so far as its features could be traced in the 
sacred records. They were rewarded in being enabled, by the 
blessing of God, to institute an ecclesiastical organisation, which 
resembles more closely the simplicity and purity of the Church 
of the first age, than did that of an sth national Church. 
Such an attainment never could have made, here in Scot- 
land at least, had they not so strenuously resisted all attempts 
at interference on the part of the civil authorities ; for, as the 
history sufficiently shews, the tendency of all such attempts was 
towards the retention of some of the remnants of Popery, or to 
enact arbitrary ordinances, dictated by the considerations of a 
worldly policy, and not by a regard for the mind of Christ, and 
the edification of his body. But let us hear our author on this 
part of the subject. ; 
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“There may be isolated Christian communities that as 
, or even more 80, to the beautiful ideal of the apos- 
‘Church. But out of Scotland there is nowhere to be found a 

main Ghar that on in Heo een sind gre” (I. p. 

And this is not the testimony of a mere blind admirer of the 

Scottish Church, for, in the very next paragraph, he states that 

he does not agree in the rejection of various en which the 

Scotch think inconsistent with the worshi spirit and 

truth, but which the German evangelical Sation thinks hel 

to it. Such differences of opinion, on some matters of secon 

moment, only make his testimony all the more valuable. 


“ By the preaching of gospel truth, and the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures into the vernacular tongue, a new spiritual world 
was opened up to them—of the forgiveness of sin, the compassionate 
love of God in Jesus Christ, and the confidence of eternal life> When 
the precious treasure, the word of God, was first discovered, in pro- 
portion to the degree in which it had previously been a sealed book 
was the obligation now felt to make it the exclusive and uncondi- 
tional rule, not only, as with our German Reformers, for Christian 
doctrine and Christian life, but also for worship and ecclesiastical 
constitution and government (cultus, Kirchenverfassung, und Kir- 
chen regiment), and therefore to consider the external form of the 
first Christian Church, as they found it egret in Scripture, as 
having been instituted by the Lord through his disciples, to * bind- 
ing for all ages.” (I. p. 6.) 

In the following passage the rapid and thorough change that 
took place is well described :-— 


“ What a marvellous change had taken place in Scotland —(1560. ) 
It was but a few years since, to use Patrick Hamilton’s words, 
‘darkness had overwhelmed this realm.’ Now, superstition had 
vanished, and the clear light of evangelical truth arisen on the 
mountains and glens of Scotland. A year ago, it had been blas- 
phemy to utter a word against the mass, and now the mass itself is 
denounced as blasphemous. No cross, no image, no monk's cowl, no 
mitre, is now to be seen ; and but for the smouldering ruins of a 
few monasteries and the empty niches in the cathedrals, a stranger 
could scarcely have seeneek eel thas Popery had ever had dominion in 
the land.” a p. 103.) 


- We have said further, that the mass of the people in Scot- 
land was, to a remarkable degree, penetrated by the leaven of 
that gospel, which the Reformation gave them. Further, an 
acquaintance with the history of our Church will also shew that 
vital eoteaies ons _ a been most flourishing when the dis- 

les, to which we have so often referred, have 
been bee full” ag ithfully maintained. Let us now hear our 
author on his part of the subject. 
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“ Every one who-has had the privilege of living in Scotland, 
though, as in the writer’s case, for but a short time, must, unless his 
mind be utterly closed against all the manifestations of the gospel 
spirit and life, retain an affectionate remembrance of that God- 
favoured land and its inhabitants For where, in the wide world, is 
there to be found another country in which evangelical Christianity 
has, to such an extent, become the animating principle (Lebonsnerve, 
life’s nerve), and passed into the very flesh and blood of the people? 
Where is there to be found another nation of whom almost the 
whole, or at least the preponderating majority, have received the 
sacred records, and the doctrines of salvation contained in them, as 
their most precious treasure? Where elsewhere is there to be found 
so universal a knowledge and comprehension of the gospel, descend- 
ing even to the lowest ranks, and bearing in such abundance the 
fair fruits of living faith in that deep moral earnestness distinctive 
of the Scottish character, and in countless works of Christian love 
and mercy? Where, but in Scotland, is to be found on the part of 
the people so universal an attachment to the beloved Church whose 
liberties were bought with the blood of the fathers, and won at the 
cost of a century and a half of sore contests.” (I. p. 3.) 


After reading these words—the genuine expression of warm 
Christian feeling—we can but say, would that it were so! Alas! 
any one who knows Scotland, as it now is, knows but too well 
how much there is to mar the beauty of such a picture. Still it 
were most sinfully ungrateful to the blessed Head of the Church, 
now to forget what our Church and country have received from 
Him in days gone by; and history amply testifies to the blessed 
effects of the as proclaimed in the early days of the Re- 
formation, mol during the succeeding times, whose events have 
been so fully and faithfully recorded by Rudloff. 

We have often spoken of the doctrine of the Headship of Christ, 
and its practical application m the independent position assumed 
by the Church. But let it not be supposed that this was all, or even 
the chief thing, that the Reformation had to give to the people. 
It found them involved in darkness and sin; and, bringing to 
them the oracles of the living God, it told them of their lost 
condition, it shewed them the worthlessness of all in which they 
had been taught to trust, of penances, pilgrimages, masses, 
priestly absolution. But if it took away these refuges of lies; it 
made known the one true refuge of the soul—for it told of the 
lave of God, who sent his own son to seek and to save the lost ; it 
told of the love of Him who died, the just for the unjust—the great 
high priest who has, by his atoning sacrifice and the offering of his 
precious blood, purc eternal redemption, through whom 
immediately and directly, and without the intervention of any 
earthly priest whatever, it invited the sinner to return to 
God ; it swept away all human righteousness as worthless; it 
made known the perfect and all-sufficient righteousness of 
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Christ, the only ground of a sinner’s acceptance with God. The. 
imple i of salvation sounded throughout the land ; it was 
by a suddenly awakened people, as glad tidings indeed ; 
and soon the ptecious seed began to bear fruit to God. To a 
people awakened by grace, Christ the Priest, who by his death 
reconciled them to God, was first of all known and felt to be 
precious as the one treasure of the soul ; and because they had ex- 
perienced the blessed fruits of his sufferings and death, the 
rejoiced to honour him as a king, and were willing to con 
even to death, for the least iota of his crown rights, “The 
great doctrine of the redemption of sinful man through the 
atoning death of Christ, forms the animating centre point of all 
Scottish theology . . . the most thorough doctrine of satis- 
faction (through the death of Christ) is the chief dogma of the 
Scottish Church. I must mention, as a second iarity of 
Scottish Christian life, the steady and joyful looking forward to 
a blessed eternity, which I confess I have not found to prevail, 
with the same power and to the same extent, in the Christian 
life of other nations.” (Dr Sack, referred to by Rudloff, i. 3). 
Surely, not to adduce any other proof, the heroic constancy with 
which the long continued persecutions of Charles IT. were endured 
by the covenanters, sufficiently testifies to the hold which divine 
truth had taken of the hearts and consciences of the people ; 
for it was not as fanatics that these men suffered and died, but 
as humble and well-instructed Christians, as any man may con- 
vince himself, who will take the trouble to read their dying tes- 
monies, which have been handed down to us. 
But, as we may not enlarge, let us come from the past to the 
resent, and even now we shall see, to no small extent, the 
ppy effects of the struggles of our fathers, as witnessed by the 
religious state of the country. We are well aware, indeed, to 
what a lamentable extent the population in our large cities and 
mining districts has outgrown the means of grace, and it is 
lamentable to think that, notwithstanding all her privileges, there 
are at this day, even in Scotland, multitudes who are living in 
practical heathenism. Still we believe no st r, who takes 
notice of Scottish affairs, can fail to be struck with the generalinte- 
rest taken in religious and ecclesiastical matters, and with the wide- 
spread influence which religion does exercise on the community, 
as illustrated, for instance, by the very different manner in which 
the Sabbath is observed in Edinburgh, from what is the case in 
London even, not tos of Hamburgor Paris. Surely this testi- 
fies how thoroughly the nation has been imbued with the prin- 
ciples, proclaimed by our fathers of the Reformation period, 
which taught the most reverential obedience to every word of 
scripture. It may be alleged, indeed, that much of the outward 
respect for religious ordinances is mere formality. If s0, still 


‘ 
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the very existence of such a formality, the very tendency to lean 
on a strict observance, though it be but an outward one, of reli- 
gious duties, is itself a proof that the national conscience has been 
much influenced by religion, even where it has had power only 
to impose an outward compliance. But after aaling 
allowance for what is merely formal, the state of matters to which 
we have referred, does certainly indicate that the truths of the 
Reformation are still, to a large extent, in the best sense fruitful, 
that they are still the life of the nation, and though livin 
Christianity be unhappily far from coextensive with forms pm | 
profession, the very extent of profession is in a great measure 
occasioned by the presence of real living faith, which, fruitful in 
good works, and stimulating to Christian activity, continues to 
give a religious tone to society. It is after all, indeed, very sad 
to think how much of Scottish so-called religion may be little 
better than dry bones ; still we know that, if send forth the 
Spirit of life, hens dry bones shall live, and in the history of the 
last half century, we have actually seen such a resurrection of 
dead forms to true life. In the words of our author :— 


“Tn the last years of the preceding, and still more in the earlier, 
part of the present century, a reviving zephyr swept over the fields 
of Scotland, awakening them out of their long winter sleep. The 
Spirit of God, who had as the earlier rain made the herb to spring in 
the days of the Reformation, again after a long drought descended 
as the latter rain on the meadows of the Scottish Church, and soon 
caused the fairest flowers of new-awakened Christian life to bloom. 
The Scottish Church, awakening from her deathlike lethargy, again 
became a really evangelical, self-reforming Church, and at the same 
time commenced, in all earnestness, the t work of the Christian 
Church, the spreading of the gospel of the kingdom of our Saviour 
over all the earth, a work which, since that time, she has never 
ceased to perform.” (II. p. 423.) 


The recollections of the past, as well as the sad religious de- 
clension of a rapidly increasing population, ought surely to stimu- 
late all our Presbyterian Churches to labour and pray, and, ina 
humble dependence on him, who wrought so great things in the 
days of our fathers, and who is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever, to bring to bear on the negl masses of the people, 
who have fallen away from the means of grace, along with all 
appliances of Christian wisdom and kindness, those same eter- 
a truths which, in days gone by, were found to be so mighty 

sholds of Satan and building up the 


for pulling down the strong 
city of God.* 


* Had space permitted, we should have referred to the national covenant as 
at once proving to what an extent the nation was influenced by divine truth, 
and bringing out a very remarkable feature in the history of the Church and 
nation. (See Rudloff, I. pp. 350-7). : 
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We have thus stated that the extent to which, as a nation, 
the Scottish people were leavened by the principles of Divine 
truth was a distinctive feature of Scottish Reformation. 
But if it was thus extensively a blessed work, our author finds 
mre gre et 80, intensively ; if its effects were ba 

so it ju many examples of a piety, remarkable 
for its self-sacrificing Sevhidianes 3 the coum "the was held 
sacred, and for its heroic endurance of all that malice and cruelty 
could devise, for the sake of the beloved Redeemer and his - 
cause. Indeed, it was the manifestations of Christian life in 
individual biographies that first of all attracted him to the sub- 
ject. At the outset he expresses his astonishment that, in the 
) st of his own country, so little notice has been taken of 
a chapter of history “so rich in remarkable events, distinguished 
characters, and beautiful traits of the power of a Christian faith, 
that surrendered all earthly possessions for the one pearl of 
great price.” He says further, “It lies in the nature of the 
case, that so protracted and severe a struggle for the holiest 
possessions, especially with a people remarkable for Christian 
decision and energy, should be peculiarly favourable for the de- 
velopment of distinguished characters, and that therefore the 
Scottish Reformation should be much richer than that of Ger- 
many in such, and in examples of Christian heroism and self- 
denying resignation for the sake of those possessions.” (I. p. ). 

Our Scottish Reformation, though it cannot lay claim to any 
one who can be placed absolutely in the first rank of the Re- 
formers, has at least produced many tand good men. And 
those who know his character best will be disposed to agree with 
M‘Crie, when he says of Knox, “although he attained not to 
the first three (Luther, Zwingle, Calvin), I know not among all 
the eminent men who appeared at that period, any name which 
is so well entitled to be placed next to theirs as that of Knox, 
whether we consider the talents with which he was endowed, or 
the important services which he performed.” (M‘Crie’s Works, 
vol. i, p. 291). And history can scarcely present a more beauti- 
ful character than that of George Wishart. 

It may be interesting to hear Rudloff’s judgment of those, the 
most eminent of our Reformers, Of Wishart he says :— 

“ According to all the accounts of him that have been handed 
down, he seems to have been in every respect a man of quite re- 
markable amiability, who, in the leading features of his character, 
strongly resembled the Saviour’s beloved disciple,—so mild and 
gentle, so patient and yet irresistible, his heart was a burning coal 
from the altar of God, that knew no feeling but love to God and 
deep sympathy for all men.” (I. p. 48.) 

Of Knox :— 


“ At that time fifty-four years of age (1559), he arrived just at a 
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time when his presence was most of all to be desired, and at a crisis, 
to meet which, just such a character as his was marvellously suited. 
His character, alike distinguished for firm decision, elasticity of 
mind, and immoveable courage, had its foundations deeply laid in a 
hearty piety and a thorough acquaintance with Scripture. Gifted 
with uncommon talents, and an overpowering popular eloquence, 
fiery in his feelings, unwearied in his efforts, and bold in his resolu- 
tions, Knox was the man, and almost the only man, of his time, who 
seemed to be expressly marked out by Providence to complete the 
lofty and perilous undertaking, to which he had devoted himself 
with spirit, soul, and body.” (I. p. 86.) 


What, in respect to the features of personal Christian life, 
especially distinguishes the history of the Scottish Church, is 
the long list of martyrs which she to exhibit, extending from 
Patrick Hamilton in 1528 to James Renwick in 1688. Other 
countries can also tell of their martyrs for the truth, and wher- 
ever the Church of Rome has had the power, she has stained 
her garments with the blood of the saints. England, Spain, 
Italy, the Netherlands, the Austrian States, and especially Bo- 
hemia, can all speak of their confessors, but in these countries 
the Reformation either gained the mastery or was suppressed at 
a comparatively early period. In France alone we find a 

llel to Scotland in her long-continued struggles, and the 
number of her martyrs. And certainly no where shall we find 
finer examples than in Scotland of true heroism and unshaken 
courage free from any taint of fanaticism, and accompanied by 
that simple reliance on the Saviour’s merit alone,—that genuine 
humility and love to all men,—that calm and confident antici- 
pation of glory, which no mere enthusiasm can produce, but 
which are the fruits of a living faith in Christ. Need we men- 
tion the names of Wishart, M‘Kail, Renwick, the two Argyles, 
or Warriston? Our limits forbid that we should enlarge further 
on the history of the persecutions, let it suffice to state that the 
tale is told with faithfulness, simplicity, beauty, and genuine 
Christian love by General von Rudloff, who dwells with affec- 
tionate sympathy on the sufferings, the faith, and the patience 
of the saints,—on all, in short, that reflects any feature of the 
image of the Master whom he loves, and for whose sake he has 
taken up the pen to delineate the doings and the sufferings of 
his servants in bygone days. To us surely the records of ed 


days are a precious legacy ; and after reading this history we 
have felt more than ever impressed with the faith, the self-denial, 
the worth of our covenanting fathers, who were “ tempted and 
slain with the sword,” and driven “ to wander in deserts and in 
mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth,” and more than 
ever called to adore the grace by which they were what they 
_were. They stand forth as a pattern to all ages. Being dead 
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they yet speak, and woe be to Scotland if she ever let go her hold of 
the eternal truths for which they contended, and bled, and died. 

We cannot better conclude than with the following reflections 
written during the revolutions of 1848. 


“When the mariner is tossed by night on a stormy sea should his 
eye catch through the openings of the rugged clouds overhead the mild, 
oagenge light of a few stars, he might be reminded, should his mind 

at all susceptible of sach feelings, of that love which, enthroned 
above the stars, directs their course and his own, and there might be 
awakened in his devout heart the believing confidence that his ship 
should at last be borne safe through the raging billows to his desired 
haven. Should his course be on those seas where by night the sky 
is illuminated by the beautiful radiance of the “southern cross,” his 
heart at the sight of it might, with emotion and thankfulness, be re- 
minded, that that love once offered itself for him, that should he sink 
under the waves, an entrance into a blessed eternity might be se- 
cured to him. 

“ Similar were my feelings when, amidst the raging storms of a 
dark present, I finished this second volume. For even from that 
stormy epoch in this history of Great Britain and the Scottish 
Church to which it relates, not a few stars of that faith that van- 
quished the world and death, shine forth and direct the heart, in- 
clined to tremble at the shaking of all that is earthly, to that eter- 
nally reigning love, from which they derived their fair lustre.” 
(Preface to second volume.) 





DOES THE BIBLE NEED RETRANSLATING ¢* 


Art. VII.—1. Notes on the Revision of the Authorised Ver- 
sion of the Holy Scriptures. By WiLLiaM SELwyy, Canon 
of Ely. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 

2. A Vindication of the Authorised Version of the English 
Bible. By the Rev. S. C. Manan. 

3. The American Bible Union’s Improved Version. 


Is it expedient that the Bible should be retranslated? Is our 
present version so faulty, or at least so tible of emenda- 
tion from an enlightened criticism, that the Herculean task of 
interpreting anew the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures into the 
Anglo-Saxon tongue, ought to be immediately under- 
taken? And will Christian unity be promoted, or the way of 
salvation be elucidated by the process? These are questions 
which, at the present moment, are violently agitating the reli- 
* We do not concur in the views advocated in this article, and would willingly 
= one on the other side of the question. The subject is one of which an 


telligent discussion can scarcely fail to be useful and interesting, whether the 
affirmative or negative side be maintained.—Hd. B. and F. E. R. 
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time when his presence was most of all to be desired, and at a crisis, 
' to meet which, just such a character as his was marvellously suited. 
His character, alike distinguished for firm decision, elasticity of 
mind, and immoveable courage, had its foundations deeply laid in a 
hearty piety and a thorough acquaintance with Scripture. Gifted 
with uncommon talents, and an overpowering popular eloquence, 
fiery in his feelings, unwearied in his efforts, and bold in his resolu- 
tions, Knox was the man, and almost the only man, of his time, who 
seemed to be expressly marked out by Providence to complete the 
lofty and perilous undertaking, to which he had devoted himself 
with spirit, soul, and body.” (I. p. 86.) 


What, in respect to the features of personal Christian life, 
especially distinguishes the history of the Scottish Church, is 
the long list of martyrs which she has to exhibit, extending from 
Patrick Hamilton in 1528 to James Renwick in 1688. Other 
countries can also tell of their martyrs for the truth, and wher- 
ever the Church of Rome has had the power, she has stained 
her garments with the blood of the saints. England, Spain, 
Italy, the Netherlands, the Austrian States, and especially Bo- 
hemia, can all speak of their confessors, but in these countries 
the Reformation either gained the mastery or was suppressed at 
a comparatively early period. In France alone shall we find a 
parallel to Scotland in her long-continued struggles, and the 
number of her martyrs. And certainly no where shall we find 
finer examples than in Scotland of true heroism and unshaken 
courage free from any taint of fanaticism, and accompanied by 
that simple reliance on the Saviour’s merit alone,—that genuine 
humility and love to all men,—that calm and confident antici- 
pation of glory, which no mere enthusiasm can produce, but 
which are the fruits of a living faith in Christ. Need we men- 
tion the names of Wishart, M‘Kail, Renwick, the two Argyles, 
or Warriston? Our limits forbid that we should enlarge further 
on the history of the persecutions, let it suffice to state that the 
tale is told with faithfulness, simplicity, beauty, and genuine 
Christian love by General von Rudloff, who dwells with affec- 
tionate sympathy on the sufferings, the faith, and the patience 
of the saints,—on all, in short, that reflects any feature of the 
image of the Master whom he loves, and for whose sake he has 
taken up the pen to delineate the doings and the sufferings of 
his servants in bygone days. To us surely the records of those 
days are a precious legacy ; and after reading this history we 
have felt more than ever impressed with the faith, the self-denial, 
the worth of our covenanting fathers, who were “ tempted and 
slain with the sword,” and driven “ to wander in deserts and in 
mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth,” and more than 
ever called to adore the grace by which they were what they 
were. They stand forth as a pattern to all ages. Being dead 
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they yet speak, and woe be to Scotland if she ever let go her hold of 
the eternal truths for which they contended, and bled, and died. 

We cannot better conclude than with the following reflections 
written during the revolutions of 1848. 


“When the mariner is tossed by night on a stormy sea should his 
eye catch through the openings of the rugged clouds overhead the mild, 
peaceful light of a few stars, he might be reminded, should his mind 
be at all susceptible of sach feelings, of that love which, enthroned 
above the stars, directs their course and his own, and there might be 
awakened in his devout heart the believing confidence that his ship 
should at last be borne safe through the raging billows to his desired 
haven. Should his course be on those seas where by night the sky 
is illuminated by the beautiful radiance of the “ southern cross,” his 
heart at the sight of it might, with emotion and thankfulness, be re- 
minded, that that love once offered itself for him, that should he sink 
under the waves, an entrance into a blessed eternity might be se- 
cured to him. 

“ Similar were my feelings when, amidst the raging storms of a 
dark present, I finished this second volume. For even from that 
stormy epoch in this history of Great Britain and the Scottish 
Church to which it relates, not a few stars of that faith that van- 
quished the world and death, shine forth and direct the heart, in- 
clined to tremble at the shaking of all that is earthly, to that eter- 
nally reigning love, from which they derived their fair lustre.” 
(Preface to second volume.) 
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Art. VII.—1. Notes on the Revision of the Authorised Ver- 
sion of the Holy Scriptures. By Witt1AM SELwyn, Canon 
of Ely. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 

2. A Vindication of the Authorised Version of the English 
Bible. By the Rev. 8. C. Manan. 


3. The American Bible Union’s Improved Version. 


Is it expedient that the Bible should be retranslated? Is our 
present version so faulty, or at least so susceptible of emenda- 
tion from an enlightened criticism, that the Herculean task of 
interpreting anew the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures into the 
vulgar Anglo-Saxon tongue, ought to be immediately under- 
taken? And will Christian unity be promoted, or the way of 
salvation be elucidated by the process? These are questions 
which, at the present moment, are violently agitating the reli- 

* We do not concur in the views advocated in this article, and would willingly 
publish one on the other side of the question. The subject is one of which an 


intelligent discussion can scarcely fail to be useful and interesting, whether the 
affirmative or negative side be maintained.—Zd. B. and F. E. R. 
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gious public, which, as usual, is divided on the point. Of course, 
says the tyro in sacred literature, “let there be a new transla- 
tion more in accordance with modern enlightenment. The 
Westminster Review is right, let the Bible be critically sifted, 
and if it can bear the test, well; but if not, let it lose its pres- 
tige.” The deeply read linguist of orthodox views says, “I have 
no objection to the publication of an edition of the Bible, revised 
and corrected ; I am not afraid to apply the touchstone of modern 
erudition to the sacred text; I should be sorry to allow the sceptic 
such a triumph as to admit the possibility of danger to Chris- 
tianity from a retranslation of the Scriptures, and though it 
would please me better to let King James's version alone, yet 
I am too jealous for the reputation of God’s word to allow 
myself to shrink from meeting the infidel in the fair field of 
criticism.” 

It is urged, on the other hand, by men of various religious 
sentiments, “ No possible good can result from a new transla- 
tion; deists and scoffers want to undermine the bulwarks of our 
creed, and think they can succeed best by throwing discredit on 
a book which has been prized as almost perfect in its accuracy 
in expressing the will of God. The men who are most promi- 
nent in this agitation are not believers in the inspiration of the 
volume they wish to criticise so minutely; and this makes us 
suspicious of their object. We are afraid that their aim is to 
bring the text into seeming harmony with their own views, and 
not to present us with more accurate readings of the original 
manuscripts, or more faithful rendering of the meaning of Scrip- 
ture. No advocate for this retranslation presumes to say that 
man’s salvation depends on an improvement in our present ver- 
sion. The utmost that is urged is the necessity of removing ob- 
solete expressions, and some stumblingblocks which the anti- 
quated style of the authorised version throws in the way of the 
ordinary reader. Now, any benefit derivable from such correc- 
tions will be more than counterbalanced by the vantage-ground 
ceded to the unbeliever, who will be ready to say, “ The autho- 
rised version held its sway for two hundred and forty-five years; 
how long will the new one predominate? It is not to be ex- 
pected that old superstitions should at once give way to true 
criticism, but now that the axe is laid to the root, the tree must 
eventually fall. The all but sacred associations which guarded 
the old version will be wanting in the new. We shall not have 
the same prejudices to encounter when we attempt to depreciate 
the new edition. We can bid the world prepare for another 
still newer, more enlightened, less inspired. And it will be 
strange, indeed, if the ordinary capacities, for whose special bene- 
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the claims of rival editions are urged as a plea for disbelieving 
them all.” In order, therefore, to withhold from the unbeliever 
such aid as the publication of a new version must afford, we 
think it better to let well alone. We agree, also, with Lord 
Shaftesbury, “in deprecating such a result as must ensue from 
a depreciation of the vast stock of Bibles in existence. Notwith- 
standing the immense exertions that have been made to print 
and circulate the Bible, it is computed that there are still seven 
hundred millions of human beings without a Bible. When the 
number of copies of the Scriptures (in all languages) is so dis- 
proportioned to the world’s population, can we afford to render 
all the Bibles in existence worthless? It would take a century 
at least to supply the world with a sufficient number of copies 
of the new verssion, to make good the loss of those now in cireu- 
lation. 

The advocates and opponents of a new translation have 
much to plead in favour of their respective views, but we feel 
that the weight of argument rests with the opponents. We 
shall endeavour, therefore, to justify this conclusion, by shewing 
that the advocates of the movement, supposing them to be 
sincere believers in revelation, greatly overestimate the advan- 
tages derivable from a new translation. And, on the supposi- 
tion that the advocates of a new version are sceptics, we infer 
that no translation will satisfy them except one which will con- 
firm their scepticism ; while certain ill results must be borne 
in order to obtain a very wncertain benefit for the Christian 
world, whether the promoters of the agitation be believers or 
infidels. 

Now, in order to shew that the advantages attendant on a 
new translation are greatly overrated, we would observe, that 
the greatest of them would be the rendering the meaning of 
the text more clear, by the substitution of modern phraseology 
for obsolete modes of expression. This, we contend, is the 
most important result that we can anticipate. The labours of 
new translators must be confined to examination of the struc- 
ture of scriptural phrases, and to the expression of the mean- 
ing of the sacred writers in language more intelligible to the 
modern ear, than that of King James’ version. We repeat, 
that all we can expect is such a revision, as will make the true 
sense of each passage more clear to the men of this age, by 
the use of modern diction. But far more than this is expected 
by many. It is conjectured or assumed that the two centuries 
and a half which have elapsed since our present version was 
completed, have brought to light much valuable information 
regarding the various apa a of the text of Scripture, much 
knowledge concerning the authenticity of this or that passage. 
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No doubt such is the case, but still this fund of information 
will redound but little to the improvement of a new version. 
The “ variae lectiones” of Mill, amounting to thirty thousand 
in the New Testament alone; the famous collation of five 
hundred and eighty MSS., by Dr Kennicott; and the four 
quarto volumes of various readings published by De Rossi, 
A.D. 1786, contain an immense amount of philological research, 
of great use indeed to the scholar, but we suspect of little use 
to any body of translators. For we have no doubt that the 
authorised version would be assumed as the basis of any 
prospective version, in the same way as “the Bishops’ Bible” 
was taken as the ground-work of our present version by the 
forty-seven translators commissioned by King James. We 
cannot believe that any body of men, authorised to revise our 
present version, would assume the responsibility of substitu- 
ting for the reading adopted by the translators of 1607, any 
various reading recommended by a subsequent collation of 
manuscripts. They could not venture.to do so without assign- 
ing their reasons and thus swelling the new translation into a 
size utterly useless to the generality of readers, by reason of 
the folios that must be written in the shape of notes. 

Let us suppose for a moment that our newly-commissioned 
translators should differ from their predecessors, and prefer to 
follow the Vulgate, the Latin Fathers, and the Alexandrine 
MSS., changing our present reading of St Luke so as to read 
thus, “Aca ev uberis Oew, nas ex yng esgnvn avdgwrosg evdoxsas,” 
would this alteration be received with quiet acquiescence by 
the Christian public? Would there not be a demand for the 
reason of the change? One or the other of these alternatives 
would take place; either the translators would be obliged to 
enter into a learned and laborious disquisition in a note to the 
passage, which would perhaps be unintelligible to the majority ; 
or they would not assign their reasons for changing the text, 
and consequently the proposed emendation would be sus- 
pected and disregarded. We say, then, that all those persons 
who are warmly advocating a retranslation with the idea that 
the “ teatus receptus” would be altered to suit their Socinian- 
ism, their Rationalism, or their widely differing theories of 
doctrine or discipline, would be sadly disappointed. The 
transfer of a various reading from the margin of our Bibles 
into the text may seem an easy one, but it becomes a Hercu- 
lean task when the question is put, Why is the change made, or 
what new light has been reflected on us, which was denied to 
our fathers? The authority of any new board of translators 
must be incredibly great, if a change in the original text be 
made and received without good reasons being assigned. And 
the impossibility of assigning those reasons, so as to satisfy 
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the mass of Christians, arising from the technical and abstruse 
nature of the inquiry, must deter from any such alteration. 
The work will be one, therefore, of improved translation 
merely ; and that in some mistranslations are to be 
found, is undeniable, but the main business will be to make 
the sense of the sacred volume more intelligible by expressing 
it in more familiar English, and by the employment of para- 
phrase, or the substitution of some modern equivalent, get rid 
of obsolete idioms. 

We said that there exist some mistranslations; but they 
are few, and well known. It is scarcely necessary to sap the 
very foundations of the faith, by shaking confidence in the 
authorised version, in order to obviate the slight evil of a few 
trifling inaccuracies. We believe that the second verse of the 
eleventh chapter of Exodus is mistranslated, and that the Israelites 
were not directed by Jehovah to borrow, but to demand from 
the Egyptians jewels of silver and gold. But in order to correct 
a few sentences like these, is it expedient to take such a step as 
will throw discredit on the whole authorised version? To 
what end are we furnished with such multitudes of annotated 
Bibles, if the notes do not answer every purpose that a retrans- 
lation is expected to subserve? Had the readers of Scripture 
adhered to the old Protestant watchword, “The Bible without 
note or comment,” then we might understand this outcry for as 
literal a translation as the wit of man can devise. But when 
Bibles with notes, and paraphrases, and references, are multi- 
plied without number, and every difficulty in the text is said to 
be lucidly smoothed down in the margin or notes, we confess 
that a change in the text itself seems quite unnecessary to edi- 
fication or information. ; 

But how stands the case with those passages in which the 
sense has not been perverted, but obscured, owing to quaint or 
obsolete diction? Is it not advisable that such texts as this, 
“The Lord commended the unjust steward,” should be ren- 
dered, “ His Master commended,” in order to avoid the sem- 
blance of encouragement to dishonesty? Or, should we not 
read, “ Make to yourselves friends, by means of the mammon 
of unrighteousness?” There can be no question that sentences 
such as these are susceptible of improvement in translation ; 
but we ask again, cannot the obscurity of the text be remedied 
by the teaching of sermons, commentaries, and notes? Is the 
danger incurred by the publication of a new Bible, at all pro- 
portioned to the good likely to accrue from increased clear- 
ness of meaning in a few es? We are aware that one 
of the benefits expected from a retranslation is the getting 
rid of many notes which (it is said) are now rendered ne- 
cessary by the looseness of the authorised version. Now it is 
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‘true that notes which are explanatory of passages whose ob- 
scurity is owing to imperfect translation, would be unnecessary 
when the translation is perfected ; but it is forgotten that 
forthwith a new class of notes becomes indispensable, as the 
authorities on which every change in the translation is made 
must be given in order to satisfy the reader. Thus it is pro- 
bable (should a revision take place) that “ radaywyos”* and 
“‘avduraros” 4+ would be translated more correctly “ guardian, 
slave” and “proconsul,” instead of the present rendering, 
“schoolmaster” and “deputy.” Notes, however, explaining 
the change in translation, as well as the terms themselves, must 
remain to perplex the unlearned many, for whose benefit, it is 
said, the retranslation is to be made. For these reasons we 
apprehend that no translation of the Holy Scriptures (except 
a copious paraphrase) can be achieved of such a character as 
to permit us to dispense with notes, and we therefore repeat 
the question, why not leave the task of explaining the more 
difficult and imperfectly translated passages of Scripture to an 
educated clergy, and an authorised edition of notes—authorised, 
we mean, by that same body, whoever they may be, to whom 
we look for a new translation? It seems to be assumed by the 
promoters of a retranslation, that the new version will be gene- 
rally received by the Christian public with tacit acquiescence 
and deferential respect ; why should not a volume of emenda- 
tions and corrections of the authorised version, emanating from 
the same source from which a new translation is expected, be re- 
ceived with similar reverence and veneration ? 

It will, however, be replied, granting that notes will still be 
necessary, yet the great advantage that the revisionists expect 
is such a transformation of the phraseology generally as will 
make the word of God more danily “understanded of the 
people.” Against any such change in the language of Scripture 
we would enter a solemn protest ; warned as we are by example, 
the admonition of the great and learned, and the tendency of 
familiarity towards contempt. There have been many attempts 
to improve on our present translation, all of which have but 
served to enhance our estimation of it. In every instance 
dignity has been sacrificed to a vapid familiarity, and the per- 
sonal dogmas of the translators offensively paraded. In Dr 
Geddes’s translation of the Pentateuch, we are quite at a loss to 
discover anything but a pert attempt at exactness, in his substi- 
tution of the word skip-offering for passover. Indeed it is ob- 
servable that in almost every attempt at individual translation, 
the grandeur and lofty tone of Scripture as now received, have 
been made to give way to modernised diction, however common- 
place, provided it will be expressive. Bishop Stock’s rendering 

* Gal. iii. 24. + Acts xiii. 7. 
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of Isaiah xxxii. 5, is an illustration of this propensity. He 
changes our authorised reading, “ The vile person shall no more 
be called liberal” into “No more shall the sneaking man be 
called generous.” Now the term “sneaking” may be more in- 
telligible to ordinary readers than the term vile; but what 
scholar of taste or elegance would wish for many such substitu- 
tions in the WorD or Gop ? 

The puerilities of the translation, published by the American 
Bible Union, are such as to warn us from attempting to degrade 
the style of the Bible to a level with the language of society. 
“ Be on hand conveniently and inconveniently,” 2 Tim. iv. 2, 
and “ Now, Master, thou lettest thy servant depart in peace,” 
are given to us by a grave and learned body as improvements 
in our present version! but it would be hard to say in what 
the improvement consisted, unless it be in the employment of a 
flippant method of expression approaching to slang.* Even 
when this degradation of style is avoided, there is often to be 
apprehended, and in some instances to be found, a studied effort 
to make the text speak the language of this or that heresy, be it 
Anabaptism, Deism, or Popery. Who can read Wakefield’s 
translation of the New Testament without seeing that he was a 
Socinian, and wished the Bible to be Socinian too? The Douay 
Bible, again, bears on its face the impress of Roman Catholic 
translators; while the Baptist version is to make the Bible preach 
immersion in plain terms. But it is said, may not a translation 
be produced which will be free from the imputation of doctrinal 
partiality? We fear not; it is almost hopeless to expect any 
Board of Translators to enter upon the task under such favour- 
able circumstances as King James's Commissioners. They 
laboured at their great undertaking with a strong ——s it 
is true, to Romanism, but with no intention of taking advantage 
of their position to attack Congregationalism, Presbyterianism, 
Unitarianism, &c., to say nothing of the sects which have arisen 
since their day. These sectaries had not as yet assumed sufficient 
importance to make the translators pursue their task with an 
eye to their heresies. There was then no inducement (had they 
been base enough to yield to it) to act like the Independents 


* It may not be known that this new version is designed not for Baptists 
alone. There is on the last page of the cover of ‘‘ The Bible Union Reporter,”’ 
the following notice :— 

“Tae American Brste Union.—This institution was organised June 10. 
1850. Its object is to procure and circulate the most faithful versions of the 
Scriptures, in all languages, throughout the world. The scholars in its employ, 
engaged in the revision of the English Scriptures, are ecclesiastically connected 
with the following denominations: Church of England, Old School Presbyte- 
rians, Disciples, or Reformers, Methodist Episcopal Church, Associate Reformed 
Presbyterians, Seventh Day Baptists, American Protestant Episcopalians, Bap- 
tists, German Reformed Church.” 

Who are these “ Scholars of the American Protestant Episcopalians?” 
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_when in power, who did not scruple to insert in Acts vi, 3, the 
word “ Ye,” in place of the true reading “ We,” in order to give 
countenance to their peculiar notions of Church government 
and the Christian ministry. The consequence has been that we 
now possess a translation singularly free from the least bias or 
partiality; one from which every denomination proves its own 
dogmas, and with which, in spite of all that has been written, 
we believe, all but a few uneasy sectarists, restless sceptics, or 
ambitious philolgists, are perfectly satisfied. 

But if we ~ to be taught by the unsuccessful issues of 
attempted modern translations, let us defer in some measure to 
the authority of those great luminaries who have lived since the 
year 1611, and who, though. possessing additional information, 
and the aid of newly-found manuscripts, yet one and all bear 
willing testimony to the substantial accuracy, the majestic gravity, 
and musical rythm of our present version. Swift, a master and 
judge of terse, vigorous style, declared that “he thought the 
alterations introduced into the English language, since the com- 
pletion of King James’s version, had added little to the beauty 
or strength of our mother tongue, and that our translators were 
masters of an English style much fitter for that work than any 
since their day, owing to the simplicity that runs through the 
whole.” It would be a tedious operation to enumerate all the 
testimonies of such men as Monboddo, Selden, South, Adam 
Clarke, Horsley, the last of whom, though himself a translator 
of Hosea, yet expressly stated that he had not the least wish that 
his version should supersede the authorised one in the public 
service of the Church. It requires, indeed, considerable pre- 
sumption to disparage a work whose fidelity and beauty are 
eulogised by such a host of princes in oriental learning, as Po- 
cock and South: but the present age is not one likely to defer to 
authority. 

The enlightenment of the times is the idea that pervades 
almost all who come to the consideration of this question. It is 
said, the translation of 1611 was indeed a wonderful work for 
the day in which it was accomplished, but it is out of date; 
accurate scholarship is the characteristic of modern Biblical 
critics, and it is absurd to suppose that there do not exist in the 
present day more excellent materials for the translation and re- 
vision of the text than were to be found in the year 1611; 
numerous MSS. have been found; the Alexandrine, presented 
by Cyril to Charles the First, is in itself an inestimable treasure ; 
these and such like considerations might be indefinitely ex- 
tended, but the question recurs, has the collation of MSS., or 
modern acuteness in criticism and philology, proved the text 
used by our translators (as the basis of their great work), to be 
spurious or defective to such an extent, as to affect materially 
any article of belief necessary to salvation. 
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This, after all, is the d question for practical men, and we 
think the answer must an the negative. What new light has 
been thrown on the genuineness of the celebrated verse in St 
John’s First Epistle? Has any evidence of importance been 
elicited by modern research? 

We return, then, to the point whence we started, in affirming 
that translation alone will be the business of any set of men 
who are commissioned to revise the Scriptures, and, in a few 
places, we have no hesitation in saying, that great improvement 
might be made, but that no benefit would accrue equivalent to 
the loss which would be sustained by the severance of those 
sacred ties with which our present version is bound up in our 
affections, and by the misgivings that would be aroused in the 
minds of multitudes who idolise the volume as their best friend. 
If, indeed, we were sure that mis-translations alone would be 
corrected, and that ten thousand (what may be termed) minor 
faults would not be meddled with, we would have less cause of 
apprehending evil consequences, from a new Bible, though, 
even with this proviso, we can see no manner of necessity to 
take so weighty a step to counteract the supposed ill-effects of 
a few mistranslations. 

The rendering of the word xgma in St Paul’s account of the 
Holy Communion, is often urged as an instance of the mischief 
perpetrated by one wrong translation, and doubtless the passage 
would not have deterred so many from becoming communicants 
had it been thus: “ He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh a judgment to himself ;” but we are of 
opinion, that the abstaining of such numbers of professing Chris- 
tians from the communion is much rather to be attributed to 
the neglect of the clergy in not explaining the true meaning of 
the text, and to the studious efforts of so many to represent the 
sacraments as privileges to be enjoyed only by persons of high 
attainments in piety, and not as means of grace to be thank- 
fully received by the Christian who is struggling to do his duty. 
We are not now defending the translation “ damnation,” but 
even if had been translated “ judgment” or “ condemnation,” 
there would still have remained quite enough of alarming de- 
nunciation in the language to have affrighted multitudes, par- 
ticularly as “ judgment” would have been taken in connection 
with St Paul’s dcien to bodily afflictions, and thus deterred 
many from the communion by the threat of disease or death. 

Let us now briefly glance at the ill results that may be appre- 
hended from lowering the lofty style of the Scriptures to the 
familiar phraseology of modern times; this is’one of the most 
dangerous consequences that we foresee as likely to issue from 
a new translation. In proportion as the dialogue or didactic 
and historic portions of holy writ are modernised in their tone, 
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so may we dread the prevalence of contemptuous disregard for 
their teaching. We need not be told how injuriously falls on 
the ear of any congregation, the sermon which would, in the 
language of every day life, paraphrase some solemn text of 
Scripture. Why not fear the same result from the familiarising 
of Scriptural language which would inevitably arise from the 
substitution of modern, homely phrases, for the grave diction of 
Milton or Shakspeare? In an age of sneering ribaldry, can we 
afford to lose any of those artificial helps to solemnity, which 
sometimes, in the absence of holier motives, operate advanta- 
geously? Is the anxious inquirer, or the fastidious sceptic, 
likely to be attracted by the language of the Bible, because it is 
commonplace or vulgar, instead of sublime and peculiar? We 
think not ; the language in which the awful truths of Chris- 
tianity are expressed cannot be too dignified, or too emphatic, 
and we cannot help imagining that any attempt to interpret the 
mysterious revelations of the Bible in the language of the day 
must be positively injurious. . 

We hasten now to consider some replies to the arguments on 
which we base our opposition to a new translation. One very 
plausible excuse is contained in the following considerations : 
“‘ The changes made in a new version cannot be supposed likely 
to bewilder or undermine the faith of the people half as much 
as constantly hearing from the pulpit multitudes of tyros in 
sacred literature, taking upon them to correct our present ver- 
sion for the information of congregations who have neither in- 
clination nor opportunity of testing the proposed amendments.” 
To this apology we reply, that we can never hope for any ver- 
sion so perfectly satisfactory and so universally received as per- 
fect, as will prevent preachers from seeing imperfections, and 
from proposing improvements in its structure. Besides which, 
the foregoing argument rests chiefly on the assumption, that 
mistranslations are numerous, (a position which we refuse to 
take for granted till proved,) and that the clergy are in the 
habit of speaking in their discourses as if the present rendering 
of many texts was absolutely false. This we cannot believe ; it 
is very natural indeed for a preacher who wishes to impress 
deeply some tenet on the minds of his hearers, to shew how 
such and such a text might have been more forcibly or empha- 
tically rendered ; he may shew how, by exact attention to the 
Greek article, according to Bishop Middleton’s rules, the sense 
of a passage may be more accurately brought out, even to 
proving more satisfactorily the Divinity of the Saviour; but 
this we hold to be a very different procedure from affirming to 
a congregation that such a paragraph or line is falsely rendered, 
an assertion to which we should hope but few teachers often 
commit themselves. The effect, moreover, on an audience, of 
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contradicting a reading, would differ from that produced by 
proposing an emendation, as much as the mental uneasiness 
caused by the discovery of a flaw in a title deed would. differ 
from the feelings aroused on ascertaining a mistake in its gram- 
mar or punctuation. Let us not then have any tampering with 
translation, founded on the doubts and perplexities raised by 
pulpit corrections of the text; these latter are improvements of 
a trivial nature, consisting generally of striking substitutions of 
expression, and not of total changes in the meaning, and the 
shock given to the public mind by such elucidations of the 
clergy, bears no comparison to that which would be inflieted, 
were a new edition of the Bible, “revised and retranslated,”’ to 
be published for the express purpose of superseding a version 
received for two hundred and forty-five years, as “containing all 
things necessary to salvation.” 

e are aware that it is said in reply, “we have not to con- 
sider results, but our duty to perfect the translation as far as 
possible ; the Christian religion will survive any such shock ; 
and let it be remembered that when the authorised version was 
published, there were three editions of the Bible in existence 
besides Wickliffe’s, yet they gradually fell into disuse, until our 
present Bible obtained undisputed authority.” But the two 
periods in Church history are so widely dissimilar that we can- 
not conceive any argument based on an analogy between them. 
When the authorised version was made, the number of copies 
of the Geneva, Episcopal, or Tyndal edition in existence must 
have been very small, while the proportion of persons able to 
read them was very inconsiderable also. Very many copies of 
the Bible had been destroyed by the Papal party, so that any 
version, provided it were in the vulgar tongue, would be gladly 
welcomed. Add to which, that the people had (with few ex- 
ceptions) entire confidence in the translators, the Romish con- 
troversy being the great point then in agitation, and that the 
Commissioners ad « faithfully perform their task with a view 
to it, the nation had but little doubt. Bearing these considera- 
tions in mind, it does seem unreasonable to argue from the 
quiet supremacy obtained by the authorised over preceding ver- 
sions, to the certainty of a retranslation with equal ease, acquir- 
ing supremacy in its turn over the hearts and consciences of the 
present generation. An age which was only too thankful to be 
furnished with any version of the Scriptures, affords us no pre- 
cedent for estimating the probable reception that a new trans- 
lation would meet with in the present day, when men are so 
fastidious as to demand the best that can be had. Widely-spread 
schisms have originated in far less provocation than a retrans- 
lation would furnish, and we fear that ere long we should find 
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the list of sects augmented by the addition of “ the new and old 
versionists.” 

Everything seemed to have combined to render the time in 
which our authorised version was made, the most suitable that 
we can imagine. Everything seems to mark the present day 
as the most unsuitable for making the attempt of revision. The 

riod in which our present version was published was the turn- 
ing point in our Church History, when that greatest of all 
reforms, the translation of Holy Scripture in the vulgar tongue, 
was the desideratum. It was the Augustan age of English 
literature. Providence seems to have raised up at that time a 
band of classical and oriental scholars, such as would do no dis- 
credit to the present day, notwithstanding the loud assumptions 
of superior progress in sacred literature. Classical learning, 
such as would be requisite for a retranslation, is certainly more 
diffused now-a-days, and perhaps the smattering of such learn- 
ing that multitudes possess, is the cause of our so constantly 
hearing of a boasted superiority over the knowledge of King 
James’ translation. It is the number of scholars in the present 
day, of which we may be proud ; but this should not cause us 
to forget that quality, not quantity, must be sought for in trans- 
lators, and that though the number of qualified men were compa- 
ratively few at the date of our authorised version, yet that they 
were truly giants in the knowledge of language.* No parallel, 
then, can be drawn between the two epochs which will not, 
on investigation, tend to shew a marked superintending Pro- 
vidence in the time, the men, the manner of our translation, 
which was made at a time when men were not disposed to look 
for blemishes, but to accept the boon with gratitude ; by men 
who seemed specially raised up for the great occasion, and in a 


* It was well said lately, by a fine scholar, in behalf of our present version : 
“ The full effect of the revival of the study of the Greek language, was at that 
very day at its highest point—the very ladies of that day were many of them 
rare Greek scholars. Lady Jane Grey was absorbed in reading Plato in the 
original Greek when she was summoned to the tribunal that condemned her to 
death. Queen Elizabeth was well versed in Greek literature ; it was the golden 
age of classical attainments; they had all the classical authors which we have 
now, but the study of them had a freshness and interest, enhanced by the 
scarcity of other works in the vernacular, and the fashion of the times—both 
which causes:of fitness for such a work cannot be said of these times. 

“The English tongue in those days was eminently fitted for the purpose. It 
had emerged from the harshness of the Anglo-Saxon, but still retained in its 
structure and phrase that robust, honest tongue for its groundwork and sub- 
structure. The language may not have attained to the redundancy and excess 
of fertility which, while it may subserve some of the purposes of literature, has 
actually detracted from its strength and distinctness. Tt may have now more 
scientific terms, but this is not wanted, for the Bible is not a book of science; 
it may have more latinity and more slang, but not the same power of expression. 
I appeal to Bacon, Shakspeare, Sir Philip Sydney, Ben Jonson, Sir Thomas 
More, and Sir Matthew Hale, and I may add Milton, against Carlyle and 
Dickens, and Moore, and Macaulay.” ¢ 
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manner which no eulogy has hitherto been found adequately 
to express. 

If the good results issuing from an attempt to retranslate the 
Bible will be by no means ge oe to the hazard incurred, 
we would strongly dissuade from the enterprise, but we feel 
more confident in deprecating the undertaking when we con- 
sider who they are who have forced this question on public 
attention. Is it not notorious, that the Christian world was 
(with the exception of a few learned philologists) contented 
with our present version, until the cavils and sneers of the 
Westminster Review, and the prevailing influence of German 
criticism have made some persons dissatisfied with the text of 
Scripture as it stands ? as not the motion for a revision 
made in the English Parliament, by Mr Heywood, who spoke 
of the sacred volume as an exploded fable, and of the Pentateuch 
as not having been written by Moses at all? The adage is a 
good one, “ 7imeo Danaos et dona ferentes ;” and if the great 
mass of practical Christian people can see any blessing as likely 
to accrue to them from the intended boon of English sceptics 
and German rationalists, they must either be simplicity itself, 
or be possessed of incredible foresight. And not only is pres- 
sure from the sceptics of the school of Germany to be expected, 
owing to the adoption of German editions of the classics in the 
universities, but even in the Anglican Church itself are to be 
found men more or less tinged with rationalism, such as Jowett, 
M‘Naught, Hampden, claimed as allies by the Westminster 
Review, and dangerous to the faith in proportion to their acknow- 
ledged learning and ability. But suppose the revision to be 
accomplished in a manner satisfactory to the orthodox believer, 
and by a band of scholars competent for the work, and above 
suspicion; then our position will be precisely this; the great 
mass of Christian people who had been troubled with no scruples 
about the authorised version, will be just in the position the 
had been before the revision, while the new edition will be sti 
a mark for the critical sneers of the discontented, who can then 
make their attacks emboldened by their success in having 
shaken faith in one version (at least) of the Scriptures. 

Until then, stronger reasons than any we have seen assigned, 
are given, we say NO, to any retranslation of the Scriptures. 
We will suggest a substitute for revision ; one which we think 
possesses all the advantages of a retranslation of ancient 


idioms into modern dialect, while also it will supply what a 


new version never of itself can, a means whereby the sense of 
the Sacred Penman’s language may be presented to the mind. 
We would then, in all humility, su to those accurate 
scholiasts whose critical taste is offended by any the least bar- 
barism in translation, and to all those talented inquirers into: 
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the blemishes of the authorised version, that they would devote 
the talent that God has given them, to the very necessary task 
of calling public attention to the prejudiced manner in which 
the Bible is read by almost all Christians, and of exposing to 
men’s view the artificial, unsuspected hindrances which stand in 
the way of a clear interpretation of Gop’s WorD. That is our 
substitute for retranslation. For it seems to us incredible that 
any revision of Scripture, no matter how perfect, can bring men 
into a unity of spirit regarding the meaning of God’s revelation, 
so long as there exist such prejudices and hindrances as do 
avowedly warp our views and distort the meaning of Scripture. 
Indeed, it must occur to the mind of any one versed in literary 
criticism, that a wide difference exists between the method 
adopted by commentators on Scripture, and that pursued by 
editors of uninspired writings. To arrive at the meaning in the 
author's mind at the time he wrote, is the aim of every ex- 
positor of the classics. To discover from the words of an 
inspired writer a plausible pretext for some theory of their own, 
seems the object in view when the Bible is examined by critics, 
or read by the Christian public. In the one case, the words are 
examined and compared in order to ascertain the sense ; in the 
other, the sense is, for the most part, presumed, and then 
adapted to the words. The causes of such a contrast are 
numerous. The Bible is much more interwoven with the 
worldly interests of its votaries than the works of Horace or 
Homer ever can be. While the verses of Virgil are criticised 
only by a few, the Bible is discussed by thousands, and in pro- 
portion to the number of persons familiar with Scripture, is the 
anxiety not to appear singular, by gaining some acquaintance 
with a book which is in the hands of every one. Next follows 
the desire to maintain by argument the views which such slight 
acquaintance has imparted, since pride and the wish to retain 
the character of consistency often concur in strengthening the 
determination to hold to tenets men have once avowed. Biblical 
interpretation is, besides, often hereditary ; oftener the result of 
education, but most frequently has no stronger foundation than 
hearsay. It is not surprising that a pious son should look for 
his father’s opinions on religious matters in the Bible, and his 
filial affection will quickly find a warrant for some doctrine 
which (though he knew it not) he was resolved to prove from 
Scripture. The student of some cherished and revered Alma 
Mater will exercise his ingenuity in adapting the Bible to the 
tenets with which his youth was indoctrinated by men who ap- 
peared to him giants in erudition. The persevering attendant 
on the ministrations of a popular preacher will mould the Scrip- 
tures into perfect harmony with the expositions which so often 
delighted him. That such a practice exists, of accommodating 
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Biblical texts to suit preconceived views, no thoughtful religion- 
ist will deny. Nor is it less self-evident that men who would 
scorn to be thought partial, dwell especially on those texts which 
seem to establish their opinions to the exclusion of passages 
which throw a different light on those views, and greatly modify 
them. The Bible, in short, is studied now-a-days rather to cor- 
roborate than to correct religious prejudices. Practically, at 
least, such is the result, for omitting the case of multitudes whose 
interest and opinions go together, or whose pride leads them to 
act as champions of paradoxes, there are vast numbers of well- 
intentioned, religious men, who are quite unaware of the many 
temptations and artificial stumblingblocks with which they are 
impeded in their search after truth. The power of these obstacles 
to hide or distort the meaning of Scripture depends, in great 
part, on the fact that they are unsuspected. They require only 
to be known and their influence ceases, but so long as they con- 
tinue unobserved, there is great danger that men will be “ ever 
learning and never coming to the knowledge of the truth.” 

The danger we are speaking of, lies not so much in the num- 
ber or strength of the preconceptions with which men strive to 
make Scripture square, but in the existence of any preconcep- 
tion at all; because, if we admit that Christianity is a system of 
religion, nothing is more certain than that a false view of one 
part of the plan affects the whole. The effect-of the architec- 
ture is lost when the parts are viewed in a false light, or through 
differing mediums. The Biblical reader who begins his labour 
with a preconception of any doctrine, will resemble one who, in 
travelling, has diverged from the right road; all his future 
energy is expended in vain, and his very efforts to advance will 
lead him farther and farther from his destination. It is not, 
therefore, the number of false impressions with which we ap- 
proach the study of Scripture that requires to be guarded against, 
because the existence of one is fatal; if one false step be taken, 
one groundless notion be entertained, a single untenable theory 
be adopted, all future efforts are frustrated by the first erroneous 
idea, and the little leaven of bigotry, prejudice, or mistake, will 
leaven the whole scheme of divine revelation. What may be 
termed the natural causes of the failure which so many are 
doomed to meet with in the investigation of Scriptural truth, are, 
strange to say, more readily seen and more easily overcome, than 
those artificial ones to which allusion has been made, and for 
this reason, that the latter are supposed to be helps to the attain- 
ment of the meaning, and we seldom suspect impediments from 
the means devised to assist our progress. 

Thus it is much more easy to convince a student of the Bible, 
that his education, or the undue influence of authority, may 
have insensibly modified his researches, than to make him be- 
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lieve that_the division of the Scriptures into chapters and verses 
may have served as an obstacle to the right understanding of 
them. And yet the latter is no less the fact. For, not to men- 
tion the interruption in the narrative caused by the division 
into chapters, often leading to a sacrifice of the sense for the sake 
of convenient points for commencing and ending our reading, 
the system of chapter and verse has, in many other ways, proved 
.a real stumblingstone to the generality of readers. It may not 
be generally known that the division into chapters was borrowed 
by the Jews from the Christians, and the subdivision of chap- 
ters into verses by the Christians from the Jews. Cardinal 
Hugo is said to have been the first publisher of the whole Scrip- 
tures in chapters; and Robert Stephanus was the arbitrary in- 
ventor of our present verses, A.D. 1550. This arbitary distribu- 
tion of the sacred language was adopted for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating reference from concordances, which both Hugo and 
and Stephanus were then busily engaged in perfecting; but 
without the smallest intention of assisting the reader to under- 
stand the sense of Scripture. This is not generally reflected on, 
to the great detriment of the Biblical student. The generality 
of readers naturally conjecture that such care and trouble would 
not have been undergone unless for the express purpose of pen- 
cilling out the text in such a way as to make it appear as intel- 
ligible as possible. This idea, however, never entered the minds 
of the inventors. Indeed, the numbers of the verses were at first 
placed in the margin, so as to interfere but little with the flow 
of the narrative, but by degrees they were introduced into the 
body of the text. And it is as absurd to suppose this versifica- 
tion to be an aid to the reader, as it would be to imagine that the 
division of a county into townships and lots, was made for the 
purpose of facilitating travelling and not for the convenience of 
reference and description. The system of verses, thus originally 
adopted for the facility of reference, has since proved a source of 
much misapprehension ; every verse being regarded as equally 
important with another (each being as much the word of God as 
another), becomes a maxim or a proverb ; and should it contain 
either a command or admonition, is quoted as positive autho- 
rity, without reference to its position in the context, or its modi- 
fication by other verses. That most popular verse, “Search the 
Scriptures,” would be unhesitatingly adduced by nine-tenths of 
the Christian world as inculcating the duty of reading our Bibles, 
Now, though this is, to a certain extent, a perversion of the pas- 
sage, and that, too, to a good and useful purpose, yet nothing is 
more dangerous than to strain a text of Scripture beyond its 
legitimate bearing. All the evil consequences which follow from 
an argument which proves too much, are sure to follow; and 
when the discovery is made that the text does not prove all that 
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the reader so long supposed it did, a reaction sets in, and the 
text, which was once used to prove, and which in reality does 
prove, a t deal, is thrown aside as proving nothing. The 
text alluded to above is an instance in point. It is puny 
quoted in complete forgetfulness of the facts, that the wo 
were addressed to Jews, that they might obtain testimony to 
the Messiahship of Christ, and that “the Scriptures” meant the 
Old Testament only. Had St John’s Gospel been printed with- 
out division into verses, the text would most so have been 
applied to its legitimate object; it would have been regarded 
with a view to the circumstances under which it was uttered, 
but as it now stands, the Christian world regard it as a pithy, 
sententious declaration of God’s will concerning our obligation 
to examine the whole Bible. 

The imperceptible influence which the verse system exercises 
on most readers, is strengthened by the fact, that rules of uni- 
versal application, and plain, decisive assertions are, for the 
most part, given in detached verses. “As ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do unto them ;” “God is a Spirit, 
and they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth ;” these, and such like texts, are of universal application, 
independent of the context. The Bible abounds with so many 
of these passages, which become familiar to the mind, i 
the character of proverbs, that the superficial reader begins to 
attach to every verse the same oracular and independent im- 

rt. Verses come to be considered, not as dependent sentences 
in the history or discourse, but as so many distinct bye-laws of 
the sacred authors. It is also worth considering how far the 
love of being able to produce a laconic reply in support or refu- 
tation of some Scriptural topic, may combine with the distaste 
felt by so many to follow out a chain of reasoning, and thus 
tempt men to rest contented with an armoury of texts, instead 
of a treasury of ideas. It is this temptation which prompts 
some persons to base the claims of the Christian Sabbath on 
the first clause of the fourth commandment. The words, “ Re- 
member the Sabbath-day to keep it holy,” is such a succinct, 
definite, and authoritative verse, that it is much easier to quote 
it than to follow the line of argument by which we may prove 
from Scripture that the Christian Sabbath has the sanction of 
inspiration. And thus the fourth commandment will be 
as the law under which we observe Sunday, even by those who 
admit that we neither keep the same day, nor the same descrip- 
tion of Sabbath, that was prescribed to the Jews. Again, from 
childhood, Christians are instructed by means of verses; nor 
spree can this be avoided ; but unfortunately verses learned 
in childhood by rote insensibly obtain an oracular power over 


the mind of the adult. Many of these texts operate beneficially, 
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‘but others injuriously ; chiefly those which relate to matters of 
doctrine ; so that we cannot be too careful in our selection of 
those verses which we oblige the young to commit to memory. 

It would be almost needless to prove how much the meaning 
of Scripture is affected by punctuation. Now, though the 
words of the Bible in the original tongue are the offspring of 
mspiration, the punctuation, which is often the keystone to the 
sense, is the work of uninspired men, and of comparatively 
recent invention. The early MSS. contain no such marks as 
our commas and colons, which did not come into use until the 
eighth century. When, then, we consider that the chapters are 
divided into so many separate verses, without much attention 
to punctuation, while each verse is made to commence with a 
capital letter, can we wonder if multitudes of superficial readers 
either mistake the sense, or regard every verse as an indepen- 
dent law, having no more connection with its neighbour than one 
of the commandments has with the other nine. We have a 
remarkable instance of the manner in which the verse system 
has caused complete misapprehension of the writers’ meaning, 
in Col. ii. 21. The words, “Touch not, taste not, handle not,” 
have been often quoted as forbidding the indulgence of the 
sense of touch and taste on inspired authority ; whereas the 
words are used by the apostle to exemplify those ordinances 
which the Colossians were not to regard. Had those words 
been included in the foregoing verse, or had a (viz.) been in- 
serted, there could have been no difficulty in ascertaining the 
meaning. Again, in the twelfth verse of the same chapter, the 
words, “ Buried with him in baptism,” are as closely connected 
with the preceding verse as can possibly be ; but as the verses 
now stand, many fail to see the analogy drawn by the apostle 
between baptism and circumcision, and lose the force of the 
argument in favour of infant baptism, which may be derived 
from the fact that St Paul calls baptism Christian cirewm- 
cision. 

But the number of places in which the context is mystified, 
or altogether ignored on account of the false impressions excited 
by the verse system, are so great that it would be a tedious 
task to enumerate them, though he would render theology a 
valuable service who should give to the world a complete list 
of those passages. It was, probably, the convenience of having 
at hand such short themes for sermons, such as verses supply, 
that induced the clergy originally to take single verses for their 
subject of consideration in their discourses ; but unquestionably 
the habit of founding long addresses on single texts has, besides 
other evils, propagated the error of attaching undue importance 
to isolated sentences of the inspired volume. The mass of 
Christians having been taught to consider all Scripture as given 
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by inspiration of God, by which they understand every verse, 
one equally with another, and perceiving that the clergy almost 
invariably use but one verse to inculcate or forbid any subject 
in hand, at last begin to think any one verse, without reference 
to its connection, as decisive authority. Should a person pos- 
sessed of this idea get hold of a verse which seems to him a 
plain command or Bf intent or which, by a little accommoda- 
tion he can make such, there is at once a foundation laid for 
undying prejudice,—verses which explain or modify the text in 
question being perhaps unlooked for or unheeded. Again, the 
influence exercised by proverbs on the mind of man is great 
and lasting. Now, if Scripture verses through repetition, or any 
of those causes alluded to above become proverbial, how great 
is the danger lest those texts be selected for the purpose which 
derive their meaning from, or are, in a great degree, neutralised 
by other texts! Unless the signification of the verse is com- 
plete, “in se totus teres atque rotundus,” it will produce all the 
bad effects of a false proverb. And when, besides this danger, 
we reflect on the Setidensey of human nature to select one-sided 
assertions, and the great probability that the same texts will 
not become favourites with all, or even a majority, in any Chris- 
tian family or congregation, it seems absolutely necessary to call 
attention to the influential character of verses, as such ; and to 
warn the reader of the Bible against the mistake of practically 
interpreting St Paul’s epistles after the same manner as the 
Proverbs of Solomon. 

We conscientiously believe that reform, such as we have sug- 
gested, in the printvng and not in the translation of the Bible, 
is the one thing needful ; and that no perfection in textual 
revision or translation will be satisfactory, so long as the Bible 
continues to be arbitrarily divided into sentences without regard 
to the meaning. For these reasons we hail with pleasure the 
publication of Annotated Paragraph Bibles, such as are now 
constantly issuing from the English ai and we feel con- 
vinced that they will do much to supply the Christian commu- 
nity with every advantage that its advocates expect to derive 
from a retranslation. 





Art. VIII—Some Account of the Writings of the Reverend 
Philip Doddridge, D.D. 


THE first publication of Mr Doddridge was entitled “ Free 
Thoughts. on the most probable Means of reviving the Dissent- 
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- ing Interest ; occasioned by the late Enquiry into the Causes of 
its Decay.” It was printed in 1729, when the author was 
about twenty-seven years of age, and was addressed to the 
querist alluded to in the title, who, as afterwards transpired, 
was a young Dissenting minister named Gough, who afterwards 
conformed to the Established Church, and who, in 1750, pub- 
lished a volume of sermons. This early production of Dod- 
dridge evinces much of the taste and talent which mark his 
later writings. Some of the opinions which characterise all his 
labours are here made prominent. With an undeniable affec- 
tion for the Nonconformist Churches, he discloses, as we cannot 
but think, an erroneous estimate of the cause of deckine, which 
was not so much want of culture as decay of zeal. The star of 
Dissent began to pale, when the holy ardours of Owen, Flavel, 
and Baxter gave place to the smooth and often effeminate ele- 
gancies of the eighteenth century. He saw this in part, and 
quotes Burnet as having said, forty years before, “ that the Dis- 
senters had then, in a great measure, lost that good character 
for strictness in religion, which gained them their credit, and 
made such numbers fall off to them.” But he lays out his 
strength in pleading for such accomplishment as shall make 
them popular preachers. The pamphlet is graceful, but diffuse, 
and has little to reward unek 

In 1732 he published four “Sermons on the Education of 
Children.” From first to last, this subject lay near his heart ; 
indeed such a consequence would naturally ensue upon acquain- 
tance with the venerable Dr Watts, who, beyond all men who 
ever wrote, deserves the love and honour of juvenile readers. 
As Doddridge had not the depth and originality, so he had not 
the vivacity and versatility of his honoured Mentor. Yet here 
and elsewhere he walks in the same steps. The discourses 
were preached to his own people at Northampton, and were 
published upon the recommendation of Dr Watts. They mark 
a great advance upon the former work, and indicate that 
decided leaning towards practical topics, which is more and 
more observable in the author, and which led to his becoming 
one of the most useful and edifying Christian authors who have 
employed our language. These counsels may be perused now 
with the greatest advantage. 

Urged by the same benignant disposition, he gave to the 
public, in 1735, his well-known “Sermons to Young People.” 
They are seven in number, and are worthy of being perpetuated 
in our literature as long as the language shall be intelligible to 
English readers. The subjects speak for themselves: The Im- 
portance of the Rising Generation—Christ formed in the Soul 
the only Foundation for Eternity—Evil Company—The Young 
Christian invited to Communion—The Orphan’s Hope—Absa- 
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lom—Youth Reminded of Judgment. The author was now in 
his prime, and if he had stopped here would have remained a 
public benefactor. The discourses are remarkable for wise 
choice of topics, judicious treatment, great method and perspi- 
cuity, evangelical orthodoxy, weighty and ingenious use of 
Scripture, and natural pathos. They are wisely kept in circu- 
lation by the London Religious Tract Society. The late Robert 
Hall was accustomed to make this volume his frequent gift to 
young persons, as esteeming it the best of all human composi- 
tions for the promotion of youthful piety. Indeed, such was 
his admiration of the sermon on “Christ Formed in the Soul,” 
that, in one of his eccentric moods, he actually delivered it from 
memory on a Sunday afternoon.* 

The next work of Dr Doddridge was his “Ten Sermons on 
the Power and Grace of Christ, and the Evidences of his Glo- 
rious Gospel.” This was in 1736. The last three of these dis- 
courses constitute a treatise on the Evidences of Christianity, 
and as such have often been published separately. Like the 
preceding work, this evinces the solicitous desire of the author 
to benefit the young, to whom he particularly addresses himself. 
This led the way in that series of awakening and experimental 
volumes which rendered Doddridge so distinguished among 
practical writers; indeed the sade shews that the entire 
series was at this early date distinctly before his mind. He 
says, with feeling: “To intend well is a foundation of the most 
solid happiness in life; and to be rightly understood in those 
intentions is one of its most sensible delights.” When we find 
him expressing the hope that the sermons may be useful by 
being read in families on the evening of the Lord’s day, we are 
reminded of a domestic custom, which has given way before the 
influx of miscellaneous reading and popular lectures. “In 
1735,” says the author himself, recounting some of these labours, 
“T printed a single sermon, ‘On the Care of the Soul, as the 
One Thing Needful,’ at the desire of a person of quality, at 
whose house it was preached. In 1736, a sermon, preached on 
the preceding fifth of November, entitled, ‘The Absurdity and 
Iniquity of Persecution for Conscience sake, in all its kinds and 


degrees.’ It was proposed as an ory to the sermons 


against Popery, preached at Salters’ Hall that year, as the 
growth of Popery in and about London had been observed to 
be very great. In the same year, I published ‘ Ten Sermons, 
on the Power and Grace of Christ, and the Evidence of his 
Glorious Gospel.’ These sermons were preached at the desire 
of that munificent benefactor to the cause of Nonconformity, 
William Coward, Esq. ; and the three last were dems to 
Dr Secker, then Bishop of Oxford, that he exp: his desire 
~  * Hall’s Works, vol. iv. p. 16, Harper's Ed. 
VOL. VI.—NO, XXI. 2x 
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to. me that they might be published alone, for the use of junior 
students, whose office calls them to defend Christianity ; and 
perhaps I have not written anything with greater accuracy, or 
which will be found more adapted to the use of junior students 
in theology.” In Orton’s Memoir we are informed that two 
Deists were enlightened by this treatise, and that one of these 
became a zealous preacher of the gospel. Here it is that we 
first perceive tokens of that assiduous application to the Greek 
and Latin classics and the Fathers of the Church, which after- 
wards secured for Doddridge so honourable a place in the esteem 
of such scholars as Secker, Warburton, West, and Lardner. 
Several years elapsed before he set forth, in 1741, his “ Prac- 
tical Discourses on Regeneration.” They were first preached 
on Sunday evenings. It is impossible not to recognise, in the 
very subject, the earnestness and discrimination with which the 
author seized not only on great, but on the greatest, topics ; 
those which concern the vitals of religion, an example which 
may well be followed by all young preachers in our own day. 
The opening words of the preface may also be held up as com- 
prising a ministerial maxim. “It is undoubtedly the duty of 
every wise and good man to be forming schemes for the service 
of God and his fellow-creatures in future years, if he be con- 
tinued to them ; and it will be his prudence to do it in early 
life, that he may be gradually preparing to execute them in the 
most advantageous manner he can.” From the practical 
object set before him, the author is led to treat regeneration 
more in its subject and fruits, than in its cause and mode. 
Hence, while the discourses are awakening and tender in no 
common degree, they will disappoint such as look to them for a 
scientific exposition of theological points. It is quite a sur- 
prise to find a work like this brought into any connection with 
such a learned and worldly champion as Warburton. This 
scholar and divine, afterwards so famous, and who is stigma- 
tised in the title of Lord Bolingbroke’s “Familiar Epistle to 
the Most Impudent Man Living,” thus addresses Doddridge, 
August 5. 1741 :—“TI have received the very valuable present of 
our Ten Sermons, which I have read with much pleasure and 
improvement ; they are excellent ; and I have the additional 
obligation and pleasure of finding the author of the Divine 
Legation honoured by your friendly mention of him. You 
speak of your Sermons on Regeneration ; and a further prose- 
cution of that subject under the title of the Rise and Progress 
of Religion in the Soul. I think you need make no apology 
for writing so many things on practical subjects. They are, 
when well written, by far the most useful to the interests of 
Christianity, as vast numbers of such tracts are a disgrace to it. 
But, without a compliment, I have never yet seen any writings 
equal to yours on practical subjects.” 
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In the year 1742 an insidious attack was made upon the 
foundations of religion, in a pamphlet entitled “Christianity 
not founded on Argument ;” which awakened an attention quite 
disproportionate to its intrinsic merit, and went far towards 
duping some real but weak friends of vital piety, who had 
smarted under the goads of rationalism, and were willing to 
accept the supposed relief of this alleged opposition between 
faith and reason. The superficial writer employed tactics, 
which are familiar to the readers of Voltaire and Gibbon: reli- 
gion is not so much impugned, as cut away from all the supports 
of reason. With gaiety, and even flippancy, the pamphleteer 
assumes the guise of a defender of the gospel. Rejecting all 
the external evidences, he founds the belief of Christianity 
solely on an immediate impression from the Holy Spirit on the 
individual soul. He asserts that Christianity is not susceptible 
of such a rational proof, as can be made intelligible to the 

nerality of mankind, so as to oblige them to receive and obey 
it. Under this general proposition he undertakes to shew, that 
children and common people are not, and cannot be, brought te 
receive the Christian faith on the ground of any rational evi- 
dence. By this empty but malignant harangue, Dr Dod- 
dridge was led into what may be considered the only formal 
controversy of his life; and here, therefore, more than in his 
other and gentler treatises, we discern a manly earnestness and 


energy. Altho ugh the particular array of objections here met 


is no longer urged, there are portions of the three letters in reply, 
which can never lose their value. We would particularly invite 
attention to a delightful passage of the first letter, in which an 
account, more distinct than we have elsewhere met with, is given 
of the method by which common Christians do, under due cultiva- 
tion, even without erudition, come to a rational acquiescence in 
the truth of God’s word. When the theological student peruses 
this valuable tractate, he should collate with it, as it comple- 
ments, Dr Owen’s Treatise on the Grounds of our Faith in Scrip- 
ture. 

Dr Doddridge’s answer appeared in 1742. His correspon- 
dence shews that the- book had produced what we now call a 
sensation. Writing to Mrs Doddridge, he says, September 29. 
1742, “ I have also read the three pamphlets I bought at Bath, 
with one of which I am much impressed. It isa most artful 
attempt, in the person of a Methodist, but made, indeed, by a 
very sagacious Deist, to subvert Christianity ; and it wounds as 
a two-edged sword, tending most dangerously to spread mad 
enthusiasm among some, and utter irreligion among others. It 
is said to be written by a son of the Earl of Bristol, and is in 
high reputation among the nobility and gentry. On this ac- 
count I am fully determined, by the assistance of God, to answer 
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it,.and have already planned the general scheme of my answer, 
which I design to begin this very day, and to despatch it as 
soon as possible, which I judge the more necessary, as the 
answer already written is one of the most childish things I ever 
saw ; and I much fear that my dear friend, good Mr Jones, is 
the author.” As to its origin, however, he learned at a later 
date more correct news from the Rev. John Barker. “ The 
author is Mr Dodwell, a drunken Templar, son of the Non- 
juror, no Christian for many years, so much as by profession or 
in appearance ; and I am afraid has as few cares about natural 
religion as revealed.” In November we find him writing thus 
to the Rev. Dr Wood: “ Perhaps, Sir, you will wonder to hear 
it, but so it is, that [am now engaged in a controversy with 
one whom I take to be one of the most dangerous writers I have 
met with. It relates to the evidences of Christianity, and the 
impossibility of communicating them in a rational manner even 
to the generality of Christians; this, which is indeed its most 
obnoxious side, has been most artfully assaulted, and I have 
taken the opportunity of searching into the question more largely 
than any writer whom I have met with, and have proposed a 
plan on which, if parents and masters would proceed, I am fully 
persuaded it would be greatly for the public service. I hope to 
send my letter to the press in a few days, and desire your 
prayers for its success.” The precise intention of the work is 
more clearly indicated in a letter to his wife, who, it is pleasing 
to remark, was always in his literary confidence: “ It is far 
from being my design to satisfy weak Christians in the grounds 
of their faith, but to shew (what has never yet been fully shewn 
by any author I have met with) that they may have a rational 
satisfaction ; and that the arguments with which we have again 
and again been insulted by the Deists, to prove Christianity in- 
capable of any rational proof, are utterly inconclusive.” Again 
he writes to her, February 19: “ I have finished half my Third 
Letter, which may perhaps reach Bath before you leave it. It 
is on a very nice and difficult subject ; but I hope you will renew 
your prayers that I may be suitably assisted in handling it. It 
is the credit of the gospel which is concerned: my own is as 
nothing in comparison of that. One of the author’s correspon- 
dents assures him, that some of the Methodists were beguiled 
into an approval of the pamphlet, as favouring certain of their 
enthusiastic views.* How far the controversy was likely to 
spread, appears from what Dr Doddridge writes to the Rev. Dr 
Samuel Clark : “ I have just now before me an author who was 
represented to me as a kind of second to Dodwell, for that I 
understand is the name of the man I have opposed. This 
author calls himself the Gentleman of Brazenose College, and 


* Correspondence, IV. 244. 
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calls his book ‘ The Knowledge of Divine Things from Revela- 
tion, not from Reason or Nature.’ I am well persuaded his 
design is really and honestly to serve the cause of Christianity, 
but I think he has taken the most unhappy method imaginable 
for that purpose ; for he maintains that it is absolutely impos- 
sible to attain any knowledge of Divine things by reason, and 
that consequently there is no Religion of Nature, or Law of 
Reason, and that all the true religion that ever has been in the 
world has been the effect of revelation ; and that every gleam of 
truth to be found among the wisest of the heathen (whom he 
extols and decries in a very inconsistent manner) is to be traced 
up to instruction received from the Patriarchs, Jews, or Chris- 
tians. You will judge of the rest by this one passage, on which, 
while I dictated, I happened to open, that ‘ there is no Scrip- 
ture which so much as intimates that God intended his works 
as a means of leading men to the knowledge of himself.’” 
Answers to Dodwell were written by Dr Benson, Dr Randolph, 
and Dr John Leland. Doddridge’s was universally regarded as 
the best ; indeed Dr Leland formally withdraws from the field, 
out of regard to what his friend had “ already so worthily 
done.” Even from America he received commendations, and 
found himself already raised to an important eminence among 
Christian authors. 

Before leaving this part of his labours, we dwell for a little 
upon some literary curiosities, arising out of remarks made by 
Dr Watts. The venerable man writes from his retirement at 
Newington: “ That day on which I sent my last letter to you, 
I was seized with something of a paralytic disorder, which, 
though it soon went off, has yet left various nervous disorders 
behind it, so that I was confined to my chamber till this day. 
Your second part of the Defence of Christianity, &., I have not 
yet quite finished, my head being never well. I could ina 
great measure allow your excuses for the haranguing method 
which your adversary has chosen, if your printer had but favoured 
us with running contents in the margin ; it is a very great loss 
to want them.” Upon which the author writes to Dr Clark : 
“ T propose to add a table of contents to them, which may help 
to give a clearer view of the state of the argument, and its con- 
nection. I was sorry I could not persuade Mr Godwin to put 
running contents in the margin, for I really think they greatly 
assist the understanding, especially where it is necessary to write 
in what Dr Watts calls one continued harangue, or as I should 
rather express it, without distinguishing subordinate thoughts 
by numbers, as particulars under these gencrals that are marked 
out. Iam fully convinced every well written piece is capable 
of being thus analysed ; and I have been told that the French 
Academy, with their harangues, as they may justly be called, 
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insist upon receiving such a skeleton of the thoughts, in their 
proper ranks.” Literary observers will find several interesting 
reflections suggested by these old-fashioned remarks ; and com- 
paring the old books im their libraries with the new, will note 
the disposition now prevalent to neglect the formal indication 
of subjects to be treated. It prevails in books and sermons ; we 
love to be taken by surprise, and choose to make our voyages 
under sealed orders. Quo me cunque rapit tempestas, deferor 
hospes, is the motto of the author or preacher. On close in- 
quiry this may be found to have some parallelism with the de- 
cline of school-debate and formal logic, and also with a growing 
fondness for analytic as compared with synthetic reasoning, due 
in some measure to the direction taken by investigations in 
mixed mathematics. Among our fathers, to announce the pro- 
position of a theorem, to display the construction, and to pro- 
ceed with the proof, was as common in morals as in ern 
Any one who turns to the vellum-bound quartos of Leyden, 


Utrecht, and Franeker, will find the disquisitions of Marckius, 
Witsius, Leydecker, and Schultens, provided not only with com- 
plete “arguments” at the beginning, and indexes at the end of 
the volume, but with those marginal helps and catchwords, 
which Watts desiderated. The extreme method and lucid order 
of French treatises on science is universally recogised by savams ; 


but most readers are struck with the novelty of rigid analyses of 
sermons, annexed to every volume of Bossuet, Bourdaloue, 
Fléchier, and Massillon. In the case of Doddridge, the formality 
of partition in the sermon is rigid. 

We return to consider a work, by which, more than all his 
other labours put together, Doddridge “ being dead,” is destined 
to ~~ in influence, and to honour God. It appeared in 1745, 
and was entitled, “ The Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul, illustrated in a course of serious and practical Addresses, 
suited to persons of every character and circumstance, with a 
Devout Meditation or Prayer added to each chapter.” If to 
have had the approving suffrage of the soundest and best men 
in several countries and churches for five or six generations ; if 
to have been translated into every language of civilisation, and 
carried to almost every mission among the Gentiles ; if to have 
been adopted and perpetuated by great societies, and to have 
kept its ground fully, amidst all the rivalries of an immensely 
increasing literature of its own sort; if to have conducted 
thousands to the feet of Christ and a crown of righteousness, be 
high praise, then few uninspired books have greater honour than 
the RisE AND ProGREss. It was placed in our hands in early 
childhood by parental wisdom ; it guided us in youth, when the 
greatest anxieties of life began to swell ; it is suggestive of new 
lessons now, when we have grown grey ; and we prize the clos- 
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ing lessons with which it seeks to rob death of its terrors. If 
any book was ever planned and composed in piety and love, it 
was this book. The germ was in the writer's thought ten years 
before. An inspection of its contents shews that it was written 
for usefulness and not for fame. He says in the fervid and 
affectionate dedication to the aged Watts, “ Permit me, Sir, 
while I write this, to refresh myself with the hope, that when 
that union of hearts, which has so long subsisted between us, 
shall arrive at its full maturity and endearment, it will be matter 
of mutual delight to recollect that you have assigned me, and 
that I have in some degree executed a task, which may, perhaps, 
under the blessing of God, awaken and improve religious senti- 
ments in the minds of those whom we leave behind us, and of 
others who may arise after us, in this vain, transitory, and en- 
snaring world.” The plan, especially of the former part, and 
the final correction of the whole, are due to Dr Watts. The 
“ Prayer for the success of the work,” subjoined to the first 
chapter, reveals the author’s wishes; we judge it to have been 
a prayer of faith, from the abundant answer it has received. 

Most of the works which are put into the hands of inquirers, 
leave them at the point of conversion, or of their making pro- 
fession of their faith; and we fear that many readers employ 
this manual without any further view ; but some of its vaya 
portions relate to the “progress of religion,” communion with 
God, resistance to temptation, returns from declension, t 
sorrows and great joys, and the closing scenes of life. And it is 
highly edifying to observe, that on his own dying bed, at Lis- 
bon, the author chose to employ the devotions of the last cha 
ter as the vehicle of his prayers and praises on earth. It 
is almost superfluous to say, that the theology of the book has 
satisfied the severest judges of our own and other evangelical 
communions. Safely may it be averred, that no one of the 
many excellent works in this department is so rich in biblical 
citation, and so sparkling with the ingenuous setting of appo- 
site Scripture gems; an art in which Doddridge and Jay were 
disciples of Flavel and the Henrys. 

The only serious objection which we have known to be 
against the “ Rise and Progress,” is one which must lie against 
any composition proceeding on the plan of series, or consecutive 
stages ; and it is an objection which cannot be made against 
more than six chapters out of the thirty which compose the 
work. It is this: that an impression, almost unavoidable, is 
made upon inexperienced readers, that precisely such and such 
stadia must be passed through in just such and such an order. 
That there is some general law of spiritual phenomena in the 
work of the Spirit, and that this — to be stated, and is 
always stated, in every treatise of the kind, none will deny. 
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The only peculiarity of Doddridge is, that he states this order 
with characteristic formality and distinctness. It would be 
grossly unjust to allege, that he prescribes a stereotype series of 
sentiment and emotion in things which are variable, or that he 
does not fully admit the “ diversity of operations,” with which 
the Holy Spirit vouchsafes to conduct the saving work. How 
truly he thus guards the subject, may be seen by reference to 
his own frequent remarks : indeed, nothing can be more conclu- 
sive than his own caveat in the preface: “I would by no means 
be thought to insinuate, that every one who is brought to that 
happy resolution, arrives at it through those particular steps, or 
feels agitations of mind equal in degree to those I have de- 
scribed.” That the book should fall into disuse, and be treated © 
with repugnance, during the period of those revivals which pro- 
ceeded upon the corrupted theology of certain New England 
divines, is nowise marvellous, when we recall the terms in which 
the author invites the chief of sinners to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and asserts the substitution and plenary satisfaction of the Re- 
deemer, and the imputation of his righteousness. We con- 
tinue to regard it, after all that has been written, as the safest, 
completest, and most effectual manual for anxious inquirers. 

If some of the notices, which we are about to gather from 
unfrequented sources, should seem to any to be trifles, let it be 
admitted that they are such trifles as affection loves to cherish 
and retain. Good old Dr Watts, the father of the project, was 
afraid he should die before it saw the light. In 1742 he writes: 
“ Your sermons on regeneration still go through our family on 
the Lord’s day evenings, and that with great acceptance among 
us all; our ladies send you their hearty salutations. I hope you 
will not lay aside for any long time the ‘ Rise and Progress of 
Religion,’ however some other things may intervene.” Next 
year he says: “Since you were pleased to read me some chap- 
ters of the ‘ Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul,’ Iam the 
more zealous for its speedy conclusion and publication, and beg 
you would not suffer any other matters to divert your attention, 
since I question whether you can do anything more necessary. 
I wait hourly on the will of God.” Some months later: “I 
thank you that your heart is so much set upon the book I re- 
commended you to undertake ; I long for it, as I hope it will be 
a means of great usefulness, and shall be glad to see the first 
appearance of it; and hope that by that time I shall be able to 
read a little more.” And Dr Doddridge writes to Dr Clark, 
December 15. 1743, “I am hard at work on my book of the 
‘Rise and Progress of Religion,’ which Dr Watts is impatient 
to see, and I am eager to finish, lest he should slip away to 
heaven before it is done. It indeed appears a piece of such im- 
portance that I transcribe it (out of stenography) into long-hand 
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myself, which at first I did not at all intend to do. I have 
written out more than a fourth part, and it presses me the 
harder, as my secretary has had a pain in his breast, which has 
prevented his writing for me these two months.” Again, in Sep- 
tember 1744, Dr. Watts continues thus: “I long to have your 
‘Rise and Progress of Religion’ appear in the world. I wish 
my health had been so far established that I could have read 
over every line with the attention it merits; but I am not 
ashamed, by what I have read, to recommend it as the best 
treatise on practical religion which is to be found in our language, 
and I pray God that it may be extensively useful.” 

As this work was on hand for some years, it was interrupted 
by several minor publications, and.in time it interrupted and 
delayed his great expository labour, which was slowly advancing. 
But when it at length appeared, it speedily won the good opinion, 
not only of all the great contemporary Nonconformists, but even 
of eminent Churchmen. Secker, who was then Bishop of Ox- 
ford, wrote, in 1745, an exceedingly kind letter to Doddridge, 
in which he says of the work, “I thank God, and thank you.” 
Even the worldly and bitter Warburton expressed his pleasure. 
People of quality vouchsafed to carry about with them the trea- 
tise of a dissenter; a condescension on which we fear many dis- 
senters set too high a value. Dr Francis Ayscough, tutor to 
the children of the Prince of Wales, conveyed to him the ap- 
proval of “Her Royal Highness;” and adds, “I must tell you 
that Prince George,” afterwards George IIL, “to his honour 
and my shame, has learnt several pages in your little book of 
verses, without any direction from me.” Dr Thomas Hunt, 
afterwards Canon of Christ’s Church, and Regius Professor of 
Hebrew at Oxford, writes in high praise. The Duchess of 
Somerset gives him her thanks, and —_ of distributing copies 
among her servants. Even worthy deaf old Dr Lardner, whom 
all orthodox men were ready to address with a Utinam noster 
esses, admits the value of the book, in a letter of February 26. 
1745, in which he says: “I heartily thank you for the kind 
present of the Rise and Progress, which is written with all your 
usual life and spirit. And I sincerely pray that it may be use- 
ful for awakening and quickening many.” The author mentions 
a fifth edition in 1748, and he lived to see it translated into 
several languages of Europe. His own judgment of the per- 
formance is thus expressed in a letter to Mr Wilbaum: “ This 
is the book which, so far as I can judge, God has honoured for 
the conversion and edification of souls more than any of my 
writings. The editions and translations of it have been multi- 
plied far beyond my hope and expectation, and I cannot men- 
tion it without humbly owning that great hand of God, which 
has been with it, and to which I desire, with unaffected abase- 
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cess. 

“The Life of Colonel James Gardiner” appeared in 1747 ; 
when the impression made by the death of this gallant officer 
and fervent Christian was still fresh upon the public mind. The 
interest which it aroused may be understood by those who have 
watched the progress of the recent life of Captain Hedley Vicars, 
a little work of which a hundred thousand copies have already 
been circulated. Both go to shew that a soldier may be a holy 
man; but the Life of Gardiner contains traits so extraordinary, 
that it has survived the contemporary excitement, and continues 
to be a favourite volume in religious libraries. Gardiner was 
the intimate friend and correspondent of Doddridge, so that the 
the work was written under the peculiar glow of lively attach- 
ment and admiration. The author, by means of this plain 
biography, found himself most innocently embroiled with some 
of the Moderates in the Kirk of Scotland. A pamphlet appeared 
at Edinburgh, full of ire against the following statement: “The 
most plausible objection that I ever heard to Colonel Gardiner’s 
character is, that he was too much attached to some religious 
principles, established, indeed, in the churches both of England 
and Scotland, but which have of late years been much disputed, 
and from which, it is at least generally supposed that not a few 
in both have thought proper to depart; whatever expedient they 
may have found to quiet their consciences in subscribing those 
formularies, in which they are plainly taught. His zeal was 
especially apparent in opposition to those doctrines, which seemed 
to derogate from the divine honours of the Son and Spirit of 
God, and from the freedom of divine grace, or the reality and 
necessity of its operations in the conversion and salvation of 
sinners.’ This was wormwood and gall to those Presbyterians 
who subscribed for “substance of doctrine.” The angry pamph- 
leteer, stung by the observations we have cited, calls it ‘‘ a mur- 
dering stroke, a murdering stroke indeed, if the traducing of 
them as arrant knaves may be reckoned so; representing them 
as a set of men who subscribe that they believe doctrines, from 
which they have thought proper to depart, to be agreeable to 
the word of God, and founded thereupon (for in those terms does 
the subscription of the ministers of the Church of Scotland run), 
and then are employed in finding out expedients (which you 
cannot so much as guess at) to quiet their consciences in so doing. 
He denies this, as a calumny, in regard to the ministers of th 


e 
Kirk. No reader of Scottish Church history will fail to recog- 
nise this as the period of Dr Robertson’s leadership of Modera- 
tism in power, and of the “Riding Committees.” Doddridge 
made no reply. In a letter to his friend Dr Clark, he says, 
January 1. 1748: “I thankfully own the goodness of God in 
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the kind reception which Colonel Gardiner’s Memoirs have met 
with, at which I wonder much more than at the faults found by 
some, or even at the virulent Scotch pamphlet addressed to me 
on the occasion, in which I am treated as the pest of human so- 
ciety, and the murderer of reputation and usefulness, and insulted 
as envying the preferments of an establishment, as grapes that 
hang beyond my reach. I have the satisfaction to hear that the 
rude libeller is held in great contempt at Edinburgh, even by 
those of his own sentiments in general; but it isa much greater 
satisfaction to hear that a blessing seems to have attended the 
book to some military men: of considerable rank, and to some 
persons of quality about the court.” 

We need not apologise for culling from these neglected 
letters the testimonials of two men of the very highest cele- 
brity ; we mean West, the writer on the Resurrection, and War- 
burton. West thanks Doddridge for the work, which he highly 
commends, At the same time he censures the introduction ot 
“so many of those rapturous strains of piety, which Colonel 
Gardiner poured into the bosom of those friends to whom he 
opened all his heart.” But he adds his tribute to the t 
merits of the work. “One,” says he, “I cannot help ing 
notice of to you upon this occasion, viz. your remarks upon the 
advantage of an early education in the principles of religion, be- 
cause I have myself most happily experienced it; since I owe 


to the early care of a most excellent woman, my mother (whose 
character I daresay you are no stranger to), that bent and bias 
to religion, which, with the co-operating grace of God, hath at 
length brought me back to those _— of peace, from whence I 


might have otherwise been in danger of deviating for ever. 
The parallel betwixt me and Colonel Gardiner was, in this 
instance, too striking not to affect me exceedingly ; I hope, 
therefore, that you will pardon me for mentioning it.” War- 
burton writes as follows:—“I had the favour of your letter, and 
along with it Colonel Gardiner’s Life, which I have just read 
through with great pleasure. Nothing can be better or more 
judicious than the writing part. Many considerations made the 
subject of great importance and expediency. The celebration 
of worthy men, who sacrificed themselves for the service of their 
country ; the tribute paid to private friendship ; the example, 
particularly to the soldiery, of so much virtue and piety, as well 
as courage and patriotism ; the service done to the survivors of 
their families, are such important considerations as equally con- 
cern the writer and the public. I had a thousand things to 
remark in it which gave me pleasure ; but I have room but for 
two or three. The distinction you settle between piety and 
enthusiasm, in the 78th page, is highly just and important, and 
very necessary for these times, when men are apt to fall into 
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the opposite extremes. Nor am I less pleased with your obser- 
vations on the ‘ mutilated form of Christianity,’ in the 30th 
page. We see the terrible effects of it. The same pleasure 
your 162d and 163d pages afforded me. Your hymns are truly 

ious and poetical. The note at the bottom of page 175 is fine. 
f entirely agree with you in your sentiments concerning the 
extraordinary circumstances of the good man’s conversion. On 
the whole, the book will do you honour, or what you like better, 
will be a blessing to you by its becoming a means of public 
good.” That this great man, but latitudinary Christian, should 
have written thus of a book which goes to the very extreme of 
what he would himself, in some moods, have denounced as me- 
thodistical ecstacy, is a problem which we leave for our readers 
to solve. 

The greatest of Dr Doddridge’s productions began to see the 
light in 1740, but was some years in progress. Its early title 
was, “The Family Expositor: containing the former part of 
the History of our Lord Jesus Christ, as recorded by the Four 
Evangelists, disposed in the order of an Harmony. And also, 
a Paraphrase on the former part of the Acts of the Apostles.” 
It reached six volumes quarto ; and none of the numerous later 
impressions are comparable for elegance to the large paper 
copies of the first editions. The early volumes were issued by 
subscription, and the list of names contains many of the very 
highest distinction. The last three volumes were printed after 
the author’s death. It was providentially allowed him to finish 
the whole -work in shorthand, with the exception of a few notes 
towards the end : indeed, the greater part had been transcribed 
for the press. The fourth volume was published in 1754, as 
were the fifth and sixth in 1756, under the editorial care of Mr 
Orton. From the friend just named, we derive an anecdote 
which is worthy of preservation. “In June 1750, a fire broke 
out in his study, occasioned by a wax candle being left on his 
writing-desk, and consumed many of his papers, and in parti- 
cular, part of one volume of the shorthand copy of the Family 
Expositor. The light of the fire being, however, providentially 
discovered by an opposite neighbour, who gave an immediate 
alarm, it was speedily extinguished. When the doctor was 
informed of the accident, he seemed most anxious about the 
preservation of this manuscript ; and, when the flames were 
quenched, it appeared, to his great joy and surprise, that only 
that part of the volume which had been transcribed was de- 
stroyed ; that the transcript lay in another place, out of danger ; 
and that all the untranscribed pages were _perfectly legible, the 
edges of them only being singed.” In giving this account, Mr 
Orton says, “ Being an eye-witness of the danger and deliver- 
ance, I record it, chiefly as it seems to denote a particular care 
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of Providence in preserving this work, and a favourable omen 
that God intends it for extensive and lasting usefulness” We 
agree with the good biographer, despite the characteristic sneer 
of Dr Kippis. 

It was the fashion of the day not to expect much learning 
from Dissenters, who, though really carrying on the succession 
of the church catholic in England, had been ungenerously shut 
out from the universities. But in the case of Doddridge, as in 
that of Lardner, the work instantly took rank among the most 
learned performances of its age, and was welcomed by scholars 
of the establishment, as well as others. All works of this kind 
are at length superseded to a certain extent by others ; but if 
this commentary is at all set aside, it is not from any want of 
erudition, diligence, or hermeneutical skill and acumen. It 
still remains a monument to the care, studious toil, and ardent 
piety of the author ; and in regard to the historical books, we 
are not prepared to say, after all that has been written, that 
there is even now any single work which we would place before 
it. This remark we make with some deliberation, after almost 
weekly resort for many years of parochial exposition, and with 
a distinct reference, not so much to the popular and devotional, 
as the strictly learned, portions. Measured with respect to the 
apparatus biblicus of the time, Doddrige’s Notes remain among 
the most valuable scholia which we possess on these portions of 


= ; and his suggestions and even conjectures have been 
n 


co ed by modern research and comparison as frequently as 
those of any writer. Ifsometimes he gives too much place and 
honour by citations to writers of mediocrity, whose books have 
not survived, the fault may be forgiven by any one who looks at 
the catena of hard but perishable German names, adduced by 
such gatherers after the learned host as Davidson. 

It is a great evil to be hampered by an ingenious plan ; and 
this was never more signally exemplified than by the Family 
Expositor. The work is from beginning to end cast into three 
distinct portions ; the Paraphrase, the Notes, and the Improve- 
ment. e method of perpetual paraphrase is inevitably weari- 
some; and though the excellent author piously destined this 
very part to be read in families, we imagine that for any long 
time it would have proved too much for even Nonconformist 
- patience. We confess we have often been gratified with it, on 
consultation, as a means of giving the precise meaning of a 
place, and cutting off all chance of evading a difficulty ; but for 
the most part, paraphrasing is only a putting of more water to 
one’s ink. For the writer, it must have been running in clogs, 
and working with a ball-and-chain; because he religiously 
bound himself not only to interweave the text, but in every 
instance to distinguish it by the italic character. It, moreover, 
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’ included an original version of the whole New Testament ; which 
indeed was extracted from the paraphrase and published separ- 
ately by Dr Kippis in 1765. What Dr Doddridge calls the 
Improvement, contains pious and devotional reflections on the 
passage ; and this part is almost unrivalled for ingenuity, viva- 
city, serious tenderness, appropriate application of Scripture to 
experience, and almost unfailing ardour. 

Agreeably to what has been said, Dr Doddridge shines most 
upon the historical books. Not that he is less diligent or less 
learned in the epistolary and argumentative parts ; but that in 
these his principal defect was most likely to betray itself. The 
truth must be admitted, that the age of Nonconformist theology 
in which he lived, was one of decay ; and although he may be 
regarded as by comparison a champion for orthodoxy, it was 
not with the strength, sinew, and grasp of the old Owens and 
Charnocks. Though without his high philosophic wing, Dodd- 
ridge reminds one more of Howe, and though without his match- 
less density of genuine English, he reminds one also of Baxter. 
His zeal for general evangelical truth far outwent his zeal for 
particular points of Westminster divinity. In ninety-nine 
cases this may not be apparent, but unhappily the hundredth 
case is some great knot in Romans or Galatians, involving the 
whole quinquarticular controversy. Yet even here we are far 
from meaning to class his interpretations with those of the 
Arminian new divinity, compared with which, he may be re- 
garded as rigorously orthodox. 

When we turn to the voluminous correspondence, we find 
that the Expositor, as was just, occupied the great and increas- 
ing attention of his closing years. During some of these years 
his rule concerning it was, Nulla dies sime linea, and this 
whether at home or abroad ; and these labours were carried on 
along with constant services as a preacher and professor. As 
early as 1737 he writes to Dr Clark: “I have now byes 
to the burial of Christ, in my Family Expositor; and the im- 
portunity of some friends has engaged me to determine on such 
an alteration in the form, as will occasion a delay in the publi- 
cation. My present scheme is, first to print an edition in quarto, 
and then another in duodecimo, or small octavo, like the Spec- 
tators, without notes, and for the service of poorer families. I 
think it will only be decent to give the learned world my reasons 
for some translations and glosses which I have not elsewhere 
met with, on several texts, which could not be inserted in the 
paraphrase. I shall beg your review of some part of it at least ; 
and it will be a great encouragement to me if it pleases so accu- 
rate a judge. I do indeed fear, that all my orthodoxy will be 
little enough!” And in a subsequent letter to the same friend, 
“How much of my character in life will depend on this work, 
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and especially the first volume of it, I need not say. I well 
know with what strong prejudices against the author it will be 
read by the bigots in both extremes ; but I have the testimony of 
my conscience in the sight of God, that I have not willingly, in 
any single passage, corrupted his sacred word, and that the per- 
formance has been conducted in the spirit of seriousness and of 
love. How laborious it has been, and still is, you, Sir, will easily 
perceive.” The price to non-subscribers was a guinea for the 
volume. As the work advanced, the author was constantly in 
correspondence with the learned of his acquaintance, in —_ 
to particular points. Letters of this sort might be cited from 
Watts and Lardner, which have much intrinsic value. From 
Warburton the testimonials have a peculiar weight, as he was 
so austere a judge, and so little tinctured with evangelical 
opinions. Before the work appeared, he wrote, in 1738, thus: 
“have read your proposals for the Family Expositor, and have 
entertained from the specimen, so high an opinion of your notes 
and paraphrase, that had I any material remarks on the gospel, 
I should be very cautious (without affectation) of laying them 


before so accurate a critic, notwithstanding all the temptations I 
should have of appearing in so honourable a station.” After 
the publication, he writes from Cambridge, in 1739: “ Before I 
left the country, I had the ep of receiving your Family 


Expositor. My mother and I took it by turns. She, who is 
superior to me in everything, aspired to the divine learning of 
the Improvement, while I kept grovelling in the human learn- 
ing of the notes below. The result of all was, that she says she 
is sure you are a very good man, and I am sure you are a very 
learned one. I sat down to your Notes with a great deal of 
malice, and a determined resolution not to spare you ; and let 
me tell you, a man who comments on the Bible affords all the 
opportunity a caviller could wish for. But your judgment is 
always so true, and your decision so right, that I am as unpro- 
fitable a reader to you as the least of your flock.” Warburton, 
moreover, quotes Doddridge in his works with very marked 


he private devotional papers of Dr Doddridge shew how 
near this great labour of his life lay to his religious affections ; 
its progress from year to year is noted as among his i 
- mercies. Thus at the close of 1749 he makes this record :—“ I 
find the mercies of the year to have been many and great; I 
was particularly struck with the thoughts of that uninterru 
state of health which God has given me; so that I think I have 
not been one Lord’s day through the whole year entirely silent, 
and seldom prevented from preaching once by any indisposition ; 
and I have actually written some of my Famil Expositor every 
‘day this year, having been urged to it by a solicitation to print 
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‘much more than J intended. I have not only ended all the 
other notes, but a few on the last chapter of the Revelation ; 
and I have also transcribed, since the end of the vacation, the 
whole Epistle to the Romans and the first six chapters of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. God has this year given me 
many choice and happy opportunities of speaking in his name, 
insomuch that I have found, upon a review, that besides repeti- 
tions, which have been thronged, I have preached a hundred 
and fifty times, and our auditory has generally been as full as it 
has been for some time.” 

The system of theology taught by Dr Doddridge at North- 
ampton was published in 1763, after his death, under the edi- 
torial care of his friend, the Rev. Samuel Clark, and was in later 
editions amended and furnished with notes by Savage, Kippis, 
and Parry. It was entitled, “A Course of Lectures on the 
Principal Subjects in Pneumatology, Ethics, and Divinity ; with 
References to the most considerable Authors on each Subject.” 
The work may be regarded as obsolete. The vice of the origi- 
nal plan pervades every portion, and has made it repulsive in 
no common degree ; for the cramping system is carried to its 
extreme, by the attempt to carry out all the reasoning in mathe- 
matical form, so that we have not merely axioms, proposi- 
tions, solutions, and demonstrations, but scholia, corollaries, and 
lemmas. This was at an early period borrowed from the au- 
thor’s preceptor, Mr John Jennings of Hinckley, who used to 
give his students a Latin syllabus, digested after this fashion. 
It must have been a common whim among the Independents, 
as we find it followed, to a certain extent, even by the late Dr 
John Pye Smith, in his “ First Lines of Christian Theology ” 
(London, 1854). But by whomsoever adopted, it is both clumsy 
and deceptive ; and one is apt to find the probative force in the 
inverse proportion of the array of demonstrative technicalities. 
It is the juvenile logician who treats us to the formidable names 
of mood and figure. 

The book has a certain value, as a repository of theological 
opinions, pro and contra, but is sadly defective in revealing the 
conclusions of the author himself. These are often not stated, 
or if stated, in a way so loose and deprecatory, as to awaken 
doubt. Unless the declarations were greatly expanded and 
substantially supplemented in oral lectures, we need no longer 
wonder that so many latitudinarians proceeded from the North- 
ampton school. Some of the most vexed questions in evangeli- 
cal theology are either ignored or touched only at their outer 
margin. As an instance, we would refer to Lecture CLXI., on 
the Distinction of Persons in the Godhead. There is no hetero- 
dox tenet suggested ; but there is no satisfactory confirmation 
of the sound tenet. The truth is, amidst all this show of system, © 
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and with all his manifold excellencies, Doddridge had neither a 
deep theological interest nor a strenuous theological mind. He 
did not always conceive of nice distinctions clearly ; he did not 
value them highly when conceived. Hence he flees to authori- 
ties, recites catalogues, and balances opinions, and continually 
slides from the scientific to the historical. Yrom one end of the 
lectures to the other we look in vain for a thorough, masterly, 
and exhaustive treatment of any one theological point. The 
method of the work scarcely allows such a result. Continuous 
perusal, if, indeed, such a thing were endurable, would, we think, 
engender vacillation and scepticism. Such seems to have been 
the effect upon his students, who heard him announce every 
variety of opinion, without decided and weighty assertion on hisown 
part. Great liberality and mildness are beautiful in their time ; 
but this is not when the enemy is assaulting the citadel, which 
was true of Nonconformist theology a hundred years ago. The 
decadence might have been predicted, down to the lamentable 
“ Rivulet Controversy” of our own day, and the recent mutual 
laudations and self-purgations of the Congpnentannel Union. 
But we have only to look at the waning pe cy, as practised in 


New England, in regard to the errors of Taylor, Bushnell, and 


the like, to learn how the highway towards Unitarianism is 
macadamized by the removal of all doctrinal and symbolical 
rocks of offence. We owe apology to the memory of Doddridge, 


who himself taught no such errors, for connecting such a caveat 
with his honoured name. 

The “ Lectures on Preaching, and the several branches of the 
Ministerial Office,” are only notes, which the author filled up 
in the delivery ; but they will amply reward the student who 
consults them. They include lessons on ministerial study, 
homiletics, and the pastor. Here the practical judgment of 
the author shines forth ; and we wonder that this little work 
should have been allowed to go entirely out of print. In regard 
to visiting and other parochial work, it contains a treasury of 
useful suggestion for the young pastor. 

The sermons of Dr Doddridge, when thrown together, occupy. 
several volumes. Of these, some form regular series on particu- 
lar subjects, as has been already stated, while others were pub- 
lished singly, soon after the occasions which drew them forth. 
They are remarkable for soundness of doctrine, though the 
selection is not usually of controverted points ; for rigid method, 
and clear statement of the line of peneesens with due division 
and subdivision ; for abundant and often felicitous citation of 
Scripture ; for earnest application to the heart and conscience 
of the hearer; and occasionally for an unction, and even a 
pathos, which give us to understand why the author was so 
extensively sought after as one of the very. first preachers of his 
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day. Let any reader who would see how a writer usually 
equable may rise upon the wing of a high argument, turn to 
the judgment on the sins in the sermon on Capernaum, or the 
fine peroration of that on the “One Thing Needful.” We have 
a pleasing remembrance of the warmth with which the late Dr 
Archibald Alexander expressed his admiration for these sermons, 
upon renewing his acquaintance with them near the close o 
life. 

Something may properly be added in regard to Dr Doddridge’s 
style. That the manner of writing upon which he finally 
settled was the result of great pains, is obvious at a glance ; but 
it is equally true that he did not reach the first class. He is 
always perspicuous, but often at the cost of energy ; and gene- 

'y harmonious, yet in a sort of inelegant way. We know not 
how to indicate a fault constantly appearing in his style, and 
that of other Dissenters of that day, otherwise than by saying it 
is inordinately genteel. Many turns of expression which tem- 
porarily floated on the surface of elegant parlance, are incorpo- 
rated into his works, and now appear undignified if not ridicu- 
lous. Yet there are occasions upon which his native genius 
and familiarity with good authors got the better of this man- 
nerism, and produced a diction both beautiful and expressive. 
And it is beyond a question that his mode of conveying — 
ous truth was so acceptable in his own time as to gain the 
attention of many to sacred subjects who would otherwise have 
treated them with disgust. 

The poetical attempts of Dr Doddridge fill many pages of his 
collected works, and ought not to be altogether overlooked. 
Stimulated by the happy flights of his venerable friend Dr 
Watts, whom he equalled in piety and desires of usefulness ; 
conscious of sentiments too fervent for the vehicle of his ordi- 
nary prose, and not sufficiently warned by the mediocribus 
esse poetis, he effected a large amount of versification. His 
hymns are, in number, three hundred and seventy-four. A few 
of these, along with his epigram, have lived ; such, for example, 
as “Let Zion’s Watchmen all Awake,” “God of my Life, 
through all its Days,” “Ye Hearts with Youthful Vigour 
Warm,” “See Israel’s Gentle Shepherd Stand,” “What if 
Death m Sleep Invade,” and “ Remark, my Soul, the Narrow 
Bound ;” but, in general, they are measured prose. In circum- 
stances very similar, and with community of interest on most 
points, Watts and Doddridge met with different success in their 
poetic endeavours. On this we will build no hypothesis, though 
perhaps we might speed as well as a late writer. This amusing 
critic upon sacred poetry has undertaken to shew that the Pres- 
byterian polity and discipline are specifically preventive of the 
hymnic afflatus. The very statement carries something so ludi- 
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crous on its face, as must insure diversion to any mind trained 
to ratiocination. The reasoning might serve bravely in a class- 
room among samples of logical non-sequiturs, and would assort 
well with the old hackneyed school fallacy, Baculus in angulo, 
ergo pluit. But when produced with sober face, it can only 
provoke sarcastic laughter. Did our eager hasty theorist need 
to be informed that a too exclusive adherence to the Psalter 
was, of itself, enough to keep the sterner Presbyterians from 
indulging the muse in this direction? Does he stand up for the 
Miltonie powers of the “Roxbury poets,” and other pilgrim 
fathers, as if they were better than Rous, who, by the way, was 
no Scotch Presbyterian? Must he be told that there are other 
Presbyterians besides those of Great Britain and America? 
Has he intentionally or unintentionally neglected all notice of 
the German poets of the Reformed Church, of whom at least 
twenty, including the two Blaurers, are in Wackernagel’s great 
collection? But we will not pursue a sophism which stands so 
weakly on its legs, nor attempt to father Doddridge’s heaviness 
of verse upon his creed respecting Church government. 

The learned and excellent man, concerning whom we have 
been writing, died in 1751, in the fiftieth year of his age. When 
the Rev. Samuel Davies was in England, two or three years 
later, he found the grief of the Nonconformists still fresh for the 
loss of this their great ornament. But he also found that many 
of Doddridge’s pupils had “imbibed the modern sentiments in 
divinity.” 





Art. IX.—Essays and Reviews by Charles Hodge, D.D. 
Selected from the Princeton Review. New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers. London: Low, Son, & Co. 1857. 


WE are glad to find that the practice of collecting into substan- 
tial volumes what were originally pamphlets and anonymous 
articles in periodical publications, has found its way to the 
United States. The practice has been common for some time 
in this country, and it has led to very beneficial results in many 
different departments of literature. Some of the most interest- 
ing and valuable works of the present day are selections of 
articles which appeared originally in leading Reviews, Dr 
Hodge’s “ Essays and Reviews” is, so far as we know, one of 
the first publications of this character that has appeared in the 
United States, and it is well deserving of the honour of inaugu- 
rating in that country, this class of works in theological litera- 
ture. In reviewing and commending this work, we feel that we 
are somewhat peculiarly circumstanced, inasmuch as nearly one 
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half of the volume has already appeared in our pages, given, of 
course, avowedly as republished from the Princeton Review. 
But as we do not hold ourselves responsible for the accuracy of 
all the opinions set forth in that department of our journal, 
which is avowedly selected from other specified periodicals, so 
we do not regard ourselves as precluded from eulogising, as we 
think they deserve, any articles which we may have thought it 
proper to republish. And there is certainly no portion of the 
selected matter we have laid before our readers, which we more 
cordially admire and more thoroughly approve, than what has 
proceeded from the pen of Dr Hodge, and is contained, to some 
extent, in the volume now lying before us. 

Our readers are well aware that Dr Hodge is the senior pro- 
fessor at Princeton, the oldest and most important theological 
seminary of the Old School Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, a Church which constitutes the most numerous and the 
most influential Presbyterian body in the world. We had 
occasion, some time ago, in reviewing the Memoirs of Dr 
Archibald Alexander, by his son, (vol. ui. p. 584), to give some 
account of this distinguished seminary, and of the eminent men 
who have adorned, and who still adorn, it. Dr Hodge was 
chiefly known in this country by his Commentary on Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, until some of his articles in the Primce- 
ton Review were republished amongst us. The recent republi- 
cation of his Commentaries on the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
and on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and the collection 
into one volume of his leading Essays and Reviews, have made 
him well known in this country, and have done much to pro- 
mote the diffusion of sound theology. He is now recognised, by 
general consent, as one of the very first theologians of the pre- 
sent day. He has a very fine combination of the different 
qualities that go to constitute a great theologian, both as to 
mental capacities and endowments, and as to acquired knowledge 
and habits. His talents and attainments seem to fit him equally 
for the critical and exact interpretation of Scriptural statements, 
and for the didactic and polemic exposition of leading doctrines. 
He seems to be about equally at home in the writings of the 
great systematic divines of the seventeenth century, and in those 
of the most distinguished continental critics of the present day. 
While solid ability and extensive erudition are the most obvious 
and fundamental characteristics of his writings, he exhibits also 
a play of fancy and a power of sarcasm, which, though rarely 
indulged, and kept much under restraint, do contribute not a 
little to make them more interesting and more effective. 

But it is of more importance to advert to the place which Dr 
Hodge occupies, and the services which he has rendered, as an 
expounder and defender of theological doctrine. And here the 
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substance of what we have to say is, that he has rendered in- 
valuable services to the cause of sound Christian rine, by 
the talent and erudition, the manliness and the effectiveness, 
the moderation and the firmness, with which he has maintained 
and defended the Calvinistic system of theology against the 
assaults of every description of opponents. 

There has been, we think, a larger amount of speculation 
upon theological subjects in the United States during the pre- 
sent century than in this country. A great deal of mental 
activity has there been brought to bear upon theological diseus- 
sions by men of all creeds ; and from the freedom and boldness 
of the speculations which have been put forth, the interests of 
sound doctrine have been exposed to some danger, and have re- 
quired well-furnished defenders. Unitarianism had long pre- 
vailed to a considerable extent in New England ; and the skill 
and ingenuity with which it had been defended, had exerted no 
little influence upon the views and impressions of many who had 
not fully embraced its destructive heresies. When Professor 
Moses Stuart of Andover published, in 1819, his valuable letters 
to Dr Channing, he predicted (Let. V.) that the American Uni- 
tarians would, as soon as they became aequainted with the 
writings of the infidel Neologians of Germany, adopt their 
leading positions, and would cease to profess to believe in the 
divine authority of the Christian Revelation. This sagacious 
prediction was soon realised, and many of the Unitarians 
to substitute for the cold and meagre Socinianism which they 
had been accustomed to profess, the transcendental pantheistic 
infidelity of Germany,—a process in which they have since been 
followed by many of those who in this country used to call them- 
selves Unitarians. Some of the older Unitarians, however, re- 
fused to quit their ground and to descend to this level. The most 
distinguished among this class, the most eminent Unitarian oppo- 
nent of Parker and Emerson, who had both been Unitarian minis- 
ters, was Professor Andrews Norton,—a man of real ability, who 
has published a work on the Evidence of the Genuineness of the 
Gospels. Norton adhered stedfastly to the old Socinian ground 
of asserting the reality of a supernatural revelation made by God 
to men through Christ, and guaranteed by real historical 
miracles. He justly denounced the denial of this by some of 
his former associates as “the latest form of infidelity.” Dr 
Hodge published an elaborate article on this controversy under 
the above title, which Norton had applied to the position of his 
old friends. It is republished in the volume before us. It turns 
the disputes among these enemies of the truth to good account, 
and gives some very interesting information about the recent 
developments of transcendentalism in Germany. 

His labours, however, in exposing error and in defending 
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truth are chiefly directed against men who are much more dan- 
gerous than Socinians or Transcendentalists, because holding 
a larger measure of truth than they do. One of the great 
causes of the corruption of the system of Christian theology in 
almost every age, has been a tendency to rationalism in one form 
or another,—a tendency to make what is merely subjective, in 
men themselves, in their ae and hearts, in their 
opinions and intuitions, regulate or influence, unduly and un- 
warrantably, their conclusions upon the leading subjects which 
are brought under our notice in the Sacred Scriptures. Nothing 
has been more fully established by experience than this, that 
there is something or other about the natural working of the 
minds and hearts of the generality of men, which makes them 
averse to receive as true those views on theological matters” 
which seem primdé facie to be taught in Scripture, and which 
have been held as being taught there, by a large proportion of 
those who in every age have studied the Bible with the greatest 
care and reverence. Men have yielded in different degrees, ac- 
cording to circumstances, to this tendency to reject the views 
upon divine things which seem to be taught in Scripture ; and 
the difference in this respect has been the cause or the indica- 
tion of the different systems of theology which have prevailed 
among the various sections of professing Christians. The more 
men yielded to tendencies or temptations to reject the peculiar 
doctrines which seem to be taught in Scripture, the more were 
they tempted either to repudiate the divine authority of Scrip- 
ture altogether, or to exert their ingenuity in shewing that 
the Bible gives some countenance to their views, or at least does 
not altogether preclude them. In the actual circumstances in 
which we are placed, the two fundamental questions bearing 
upon the investigation of divine things are these two :—1st, Is 
the Bible the principiwm theologic, the rule or standard 
of faith? and if so, then, 2d, What is the substance of the 
general system of doctrine which the Bible is fitted and in- 
tended to teach us? It is surely manifest that there could 
not have been such differences as have been exhibited in answer- 
ing the second of these questions, among those who had answered 
the first in the affirmative, unless there had been some mislead- 
ing or perverting influence at work. There can be no reason- 
able doubt, that very many, while admitting that the Bible is 
the rule of faith, have either explained away what is fairly and 
honestly implied in this admission, or have refused to follow it 
out to its legitimate consequences. Many, in place of deriving 
their theological views from Scripture, have formed them, in 
part at least, under the influence of those misleading tendencies 
to which we formerly referred, and have then laboured to shew, 
that they derive some countenance from Scripture, or at least 
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that they may be legitimately held, notwithstanding anything 
that Scripture contains. This has been usually attempted .by 
introducing, more or less avowedly, some other Sendéal, not to 
supersede Scripture, but to modify somewhat its authority or 
influence as a rule. 

There have been three pretty distinctly marked systems of 
doctrine, which have been advocated by men who professed to 
take the Bible as their standard. These systems may, conve- 
niently, and with substantial accuracy and fairness, be called 
Socinianism, Arminianism, and Calvinism. Every man who, 
professing to hold in any sense the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity, ios intelligently formed definite views upon lead- 
ing theological questions, must be a Socinian, an Arminian, 
or a Calvinist. Of course we do not mean that every such 
person must adopt all the opinions of Socinus, Arminius, or 
Calvin, but merely, in accordance with a usage of language 
that is abundantly warranted, that he must adopt, in substance 
and in its leading principles, one or other of those general 
schemes of theological doctrine, which, in the history of the 
Church, are usually associated with these three names. There 
have been men who have advocated a scheme of theology that 
consisted partly of Socinian and partly of Arminian elements, 
and thus assumed an intermediate character. The same thing 
has sometimes occurred in relation to Arminianism and Calvin- 
ism ; while it has also occasionally happened that men have re- 
fused to pronounce a judgment between these two systems of 
doctrine, and, while abjuring Socinianism, have denied that 
they were either Arminians or pyr wey gl 2 roy 3 cases are 
exceptions rather in a ce than in ity to the position 
we have laid down. We are not called upon to take into ac- 
count individual idiosyncracies and inconsistencies, exceptional 
peculiarities, that may arise in many cases from ignorance or 
affectation, or from causes purely accidental. It is still true 
that men who have formed a definite system of opinions 
upon theological questions, must, whether they will or not, and 
whether they are aware of it or not, be substantially Socinians, 
or Arminians, or Calvinists. 

We are aware that many in our day, in their contempt for 


* We once ventured to call Archbishop Whately an Arminian, and His Grace 
was pleased to resent the imputation, denying that he was either an Arminian or 
a Calvinist, and introducing a somewhat foolish and angry note upon the sub- 
ject into the last edition (the 7th) of his “Essays on some of the Diffieulties 
in the Writings of the Apostle Paul,” p. 68. We hope to have an rtunity, 
some time or other, of investigating the true status questionis in contro- 
versy between the Calvinists and the Arminians, with the view of establishing 
these two positions,—lst, That every man who has intelligently examined this 
controversy must be either an Arminian or a Calvinist, whether he sees and ad- 
mits this or not; and, 2d, That Archbishop Whately te an Arminian, notwith- 
standing his, we have no doubt perfectly sincere, denial that he is so. 
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everything that is ancient and intelligible, seem to think 
that Socinianism, Arminianism, and Calvinism, are all equally 
antiquated and obsolete, and that men now-a-days should 
have theological ideas which, whether right or wrong, ex- 
hibit more of freshness and novelty, more of mysticism and 
obscurity, than those doctrines about which the old-fashioned 
theologians used to wrangle. Such notions, we are persuaded, 
could be easily shewn to proceed from ignorance and inconsidera- 
tion, ignorance of what the old divines maintained, and igno- 
rance of what they themselves really believe. It would be no 
difficult matter, by a little cross-questioning, to convict such per- 
sons either of having no definite intelligible opinions whatever, 
or of having notions, whether they were conscious of it or not, 
that might be fairly ranked, as to their substance and leading 
principles, under one or other of the three old systems) The 
theological system generally adopted by modern Rationalists is 
just in substance the old Socinianism of the Fratres Poloni, and 
notwithstanding all the ingenuity and learning that have been 
brought to bear upon theological questions in modern times, 
especially in Germany, the only novelties that have been brought 
out, have respected, not the views on theological subjects ac- 
tually maintained, but merely the nature of the processes by which 
the testimony of Scripture in favour of opposite views could be 
most plausibly disposed of. When Professor Moses Stuart’s 
prediction, that the American Socinians would adopt the prin- 
ciples of the German Neologians as soon as they became ac- 
quainted with them, was realised, this did not imply that they 
were brought to adopt new views about God, or the moral 
character of man by nature, or the person and work of Christ, or 
the way of salvation, or the ultimate destiny of the human race. 
They continued to think very much as before on all these momen- 
tous subjects, and derived from Germany only a bolder and more 
reckless method of dealing with Scripture in order to silence or 
pervert its testimony. The theology of the German Rationalists 
themselves is just in substance the old Socinianism, or in other 
words, it consists mainly of a denial of the views which have been 
generally held by the Churches of Christ, concerning the depra- 
vity of human nature, the divinity and atonement of Christ, 
and the efficacious agency of the Spirit in regeneration, in short, 
a denial of all the peculiar and fundamental principles of the 
Christian revelation. The theology indeed of all Rationalists, 
ancient and modern, learned and unlearned, consists substan- 
tially of a negation of the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
combined with an assertion more or less explicit of the positive 
dogmas of Socinianism, in regard to the character and capacities 
of man, and the way of attaining the divine favour. It requires 
no great discernment to see through the vagueness, the obscu- 
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rity, and the unintelligible verbiage, in which many of the Ger- 
man Rationalists have wrapped up their doctrines, so far at 
least as to perceive their mu sane | identity with Socinianism, 
and to discover that the chief novelties brought out by them 
have respect, not to the substance of theology, but to the stand- 
ard by which true doctrine is to be ascertained and tested, and 
the way in which this standard is to be used and applied. And 
the chief reason why even the most ingenious and learned of 
modern Rationalists have adopted the substance of the old So- 
cinian theology, is just this, that, like these old heretics, they have 
refused to submit their understandings to the guidance of God’s 
word, and have assumed to themselves a controlling power in 
determining what is true and false in theology. The old Soci- 
nians vested this supremacy over the Scriptures in the 
intellectual department. of man’s nature, while the Socinians 
of our own day take in the whole man as the subject in which 
this paramount authority resides, the emotional as well as the 
intellectual department of his nature, his susceptibilities as well 
as his faculties, his intuitions and impressions as well as his 
judgments and reasonings. 

That the theology of modern Rationalists in Great Britain 
and the United States, as well as on the Continent, is just in 
substance the old Socinian system, is too palpable to be dis- 
puted by any one competent to understand the subject, and it 
is important that this should be known and remembered, as it 
is a consideration well fitted to contribute to deprive the new 
theology both of its attractions and its terrors. 

* This identity of the theology of old Socinianism and of 
modern Rationalism is most palpable in what has been called 
Rationalismus Vulgaris, as for example, in the Summa Theo- 
logic Christiane of Ammon, or the Institutiones Theologica 
Christiane Dogmatice of Wegscheider. But there is no great 
difficulty in tracing plain indications of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Socinian system in those writers, also, who have 
wrapped up their views in much greater vagueness and obscu- 
rity, or who have introduced a larger amount of inconsistency 
into their theological system, though sometimes, it must be 
admitted, this obscurity and inconsistency render classification 
rather difficult. It would not be easy, for example, to deter- 
mine under what head Schleiermacher ought to be ranked. 
On the one hand his Sabellianism, his resolution of Christ’s 
divinity into his sinlessness, and his denial of a vicarious atone- 
ments, might justify us in calling him a Socinian, while his 
sounder views in regard to the depravity of human nature, and 
the necessity and nature of divine agency in subduing it, would 
render this scarcely warrantable. In this country, where there 
is a greater demand than in Germany for intelligibility and 
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consistency, there is somewhat less difficulty in classifying men 
under the old divisions, though enough of obscurity and con- 
fusion have found their way into our theology to produce occa- 
sionally a little perplexity in this matter. No one need have 
much hesitation about calling Professor Jowett a Socinian, 
though opposite opinions may probably be entertained upon this 
question, whether Mr Maurice’s profession of belief in the doctrine 
of the Trinity ought to exempt him from the application of the 
designation, when he denies the doctrine of the atonement and 
advocates very Socinianlike notions upon many other subjects. 
The Calvinistic divines of the seventeenth century were ac- 
customed to speak of a certain class of Arminians as Sociniani- 
sing or Pelagianising, to distinguish them from another section 
of their opponents, who gave greater prominence in their sys- 
tem of theology to the doctrines of the Trinity and the atone- 
ment, and who held more scriptural views about the depravity 
of human nature and the work of the Holy Spirit in conversion. 
And these Socinianising or Pelagianising Arminians are fully- 
represented in the present day in Germany and the United 
States, as well as amongst ourselves. This seems, indeed, to be 
the true historical designation of many amongst us who advocate 
what is called by some the new, and by others the negative, 
theology; and which consists in a great measure in diluting or 
explaining away the fall of the human race, the atonement of 
Jesus Christ, and the work of the Spirit in conversion and sanc- 
tification. Opponents of this class Dr Hodge has had to en- 
counter in the United States. He has exposed their opinions on 
several important points with great ability, and the exposure of 
them is in many respects equally well adapted to what is not 
unfrequently put forth in this country. He has had to deal, 
also, with men who have attempted a sort of amalgamation of 
Arminian and Calvinistic views; nay, even with some who, while 
professing Calvinistic views upon certain points, have closely 
approximated to, if not actually adopted, Socinian views upon 
others. Errors and erroneous tendencies of all these various 
kinds in theological matters have appeared also amongst us, and 
the fact that they have almost all, in substance at least though 
in a somewhat different garb, been propounded and refuted in 
former times under the names of Socinianism and Arminianism, 
does not supersede the necessity of grappling with them anew, 
and bringing to bear upon the exposure of them things both 
“new and old.” We are thoroughly persuaded that all the 
leading subjects in theology properly so called—that is, all the 
leading features of the system of doctrine revealed to us in Scrip- 
ture, were fully discussed and conclusively settled by the divines 
of the seventeenth century. This is a fact, the knowledge and 
application of which is fitted to exert a wholesome influence upon 
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men’s minds. But it does not affect the importance and the ob- 
ligation, of studying carefully the precise forms and aspects which 
error may now be assuming, of preparing defences of truth and 
exposures of error adopted to the existin ing condition of things, 
and even, it may be, learning occasionally from opponents, to 
modify somewhat, if not the substance of the truth maintained, 
yet some particulars in the mode of stating and defending it. 
Theological speculation in the present day is bold, active, and 
self-confident, and its tendencies, both in Great Britain and the 
United States, seem to be towards what is unsound and danger- 
ous. Many things have occurred of late fitted to enco un- 
restrained freedom in speculation, by breaking up the influence 
of prescription and of use and wont in the formation and expres- 
sion of opinions on theological subjects. The apostasy from 
the Church of England to the Church of Rome of a considerable 
number of men of talent and learning, tended not a little to 
break up the influence of mere routine amongst us. A reac- 
tic of considerable strength is now going on in the Church of 
England, from the superstitious and slavish follies of Puseyism 
towards the bold and reckless speculations of Rationalism. This 
reaction from superstition towards Rationalism has increased the 
influence of the works of German theologians, which, for a con- 
siderable period, had been sufficiently powerful, both in this 
country and in the United States. We think it by no means 
unlikely that for a time the influence of German theology may 
increase amongst us, and do more mischief than it has yet 
accomplished. The cause of its influence has been chiefly, the 
amount of ingenuity and learning which it exhibited as brought 
to bear upon the discussion of theological subjects, combined 
with its tendency to gratify the pride of intellect and the love 
of novelty. Wherever high talent and extensive learning are 
brought to bear upon the investigation of any subject of interest, 
they will, in point of fact, secure attention, and exert an influ- 
ence ; and those who are interested in the right cultivation of 
the subject must have respect to them. They cannot with pro- 
priety or safety be despised. They must be met and grappled 
with, and if their influence seem to be in favour of what ” in- 
jurious, it must be dealt with and counteracted, by men quali- 
fied for the task by a thorough knowledge of the whole matter. 
It is hopeless to attempt in the present day to stifle inquiry or 
investigation. German theology is known and studied, and will 
continue to be known and studied amongst us. It has done 
some good and some evil, and it will no doubt continue for some 
time to operate in both ways. It has done good, not so much by 
contributing to effect any really important results in the way of 
discovering and establishing truths or sound doctrines, as in the 
way merely of promoting thorough and sifting investigation, 
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and thus establishing the old structure as a whole, while indi- 
cating occasionally a weak point, that might require to be either 
strengthened or abandoned. The evils that have resulted from 
the study of German theological literature amongst us may be 
said to be, in general, the prevalence of loose, vague, negative 
views upon theologica] subjects, or, in other words, for this is 
really the plain truth upon the point, the prevalence of Socini- 
anism and of Socinianising and Pelagianising Arminianism. 

There are two other evils which, we fear, have resulted to some 
extent from the study of German theology, of a more general kind 
than any specific heresies. These are, first, the notion of the non- 
necessity either of intelligibility or of consistency in a set of opi- 
nions, and, second, a defective appreciation of what is really proof 
or evidence. Among many of the most eminent German di- 
vines, there is a good deal that is quite unintelligible to men of 
common sense, there is a great disregard of logical consistency 
among the different notions propounded, and there seems to be 
something like a sort of constitutional incapacity of distinguish- 
ing between proof and no-proof, evidence and no-evidence. 
These are grievous defects, but their admirers, at least so Jong 
as they continue to be a small and select band, are likely to re- 
gard them as excellencies, and to hold them up as models to be 
imitated. We see now something of this sort amongst ourselves. 
This would be a very serious evil, if it were to spread far and to 
continue long. But we do not apprehend this. The Anglo-Saxon 
mind will certainly demand, after the first furor of admiration 
is over, intelligibility, consistency, and something like proof, in 
short, the fair and legitimate exercise of the understanding in the 
investigation of truth. 

Although, however, these more general evils are not very 
likely to prevail long amongst us, yet very serious evils of 
a more specific kind may possibly be more permanent, such 
as the predominance of subjectivity, or making man himself 
the ultimate standard in the investigation of divine things, and 
the adoption of the Socinian system of theology, with a misty 
veil thrown over it to commend it to the emotional department 
of our nature. These are the dangers to which we are exposed 
through the influence of the theological literature of Germany. 
They are just in substance, whatever varieties of garb or aspect 
they may have assumed, the Rationalism and Socinianism 
of former times, and they are to be met and counteracted, 
by shewing, 1st, that the Bible was fitted and intended to be 
a rule of faith, and is possessed of paramount and binding 
authority ; and, 2d, that the Bible, when honestly and care- 
fully employed in accordance with its true character and ob- 
jects, establishes, not the Socinian, but the Calvinistic system 
of theology. The great improvement which has recently taken 
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place in German theology, may be said to amount, in substance, 
to something like a substitution of Arminianism for Socinianism. 
The sounder German divines have come really to regard the 
Bible as actually containing a revelation from God, and as 
entitled to exercise some proper authority in the formation of 
men’s opinions. In consequence of adopting this sounder princi- 
pium theologie, they have discarded the meagre and scanty 
Socinianism of the more thorough-going Rationalists, and have 
admitted into their creed some of the mysteries that seem to be 
most plainly taught in Scripture,—such as the fall, the Trinity, 
and the atonement ; though their views, even upon these fun- 
damental doctrines, are seldom so definite and accurate as are 
held by the sounder portion of those whom we have been accus- 
tomed to designate as Arminians. The soundness and value of 
different men, or classes of men, as theologians, depends, of 
course, upon the amount of truth or sound doctrine in the 
view they give of the leading subjects which are brought before 
us in the Sacred Scriptures. There is no view, approaching to 
anything like completeness and consistency, that can be given 
of these subjects, but what may be resolved in substance into 
Socinianism, or Arminianism, or Calvinism. And it is import- 
ant to remember, in estimating the improvement that has lately 
taken place in German theology, that, in substance, and with refe- 
rence to the great body of those concerned, it would be correctly 
enough described by saying that the Arminian system of theo- 
logy now prevailed amongst them instead of the Socinian ; while, 
at the same time, we rejoice to know that a few of them have 
gone further, and embraced, in a more or less developed form, 
some of the fundamental principles of Calvinism. 

If this is anything like the truth, the benefits resulting from 
the influence of German theology must have been almost alto- 
gether indirect and incidental ; while the mischief may have 
been more intrinsic and important. This, we have no doubt, 
has been the case. Much indirect benefit has been derived by 
candid and competent persons, from observing the working of 
the minds of ingenious and learned men, contemplating import- 
ant objects from a different standpoint from that to which 
we have been accustomed. A more thorough and searching 
investigation has taken place of many points which were not 
very intimately ccnumaiel with the establishment of theological 
doctrines. Some of the bolder and more reckless Neologians, who 
rejected, in any honest sense, the divine authority of Scripture, 
have made important concessions to truth, by admitting that, 
according to the strict rules of exegesis, the apostles must be 
held to have believed and taught evangelical and Calvinistic 
doctrines, though they do not reckon this a sufficient reason 
why they should believe them. It would be no difficult thing 
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now to collect a considerable mass of materials of this sort from 
the writings of the most eminent German critics, and it would 
be a good service to the cause of truth to do so. 

But the real test of the true value of any writings on theolo- 
gical subjects, is just their tendency to afford direct and effec- 
tual assistance in ascertaining and in establishing sound doc- 
trine,—that is, the truth which is actually taught by God in his 
Word. And when tried by this standard, the tendency and the 
effect of the study of the works of German divines amongst us, 
have been almost wholly injurious. The result has been, prin- 
cipally, just to make the old Socinian and Arminian errors, or 
some notions lying intermediate between them, somewhat more 
respectable than they once were, and to procure for them a 
somewhat wider diffusion. This has been done, and done by 
the mere influence of authority and the force of circumstances, 
without, as we are persuaded, anything more solid, or even more 
plausible, in the way of argument in support of these errors, 
having been devised or discovered than what had been long 
known and weighed. Many of the admirers of these writers 
may resent as an insult to them, the allegation that they teach 
anything so obsolete and plain and vulgar as Socinian and Ar- 
minian heresies, and may represent this as a mere attempt to 
excite prejudice by the application of theological nicknames. 
But our defence is this, Ist, that it is an undeniable fact, 
that the theology of the most eminent modern German divines 
is just in substance a reassertion of the views well known in the 
history of the Church under the designations of Socinian and 
Arminian ; and, 2d, that this fact, though not furnishing of 
itself evidence that these doctrines are false, is yet fitted in 
right reason to exert some influence on our views and feelin 
with respect to them, and to guard us against yielding unduly 
to any prepossessions that might tell in their favour. 

There are many persons, both in this country and in the 
United States, who, while they have not been led by the study 
of German writers, or by any other cause, to adopt the Socinian 
or the Arminian system of theology, and while, indeed, they 
may have scarcely any definite and decided convictions upon 
theological subjects, have yet become impressed with the be- 
lief, that the time has come for great changes and improvements 
being made in theological matters, and that, in this age of pro- 
gress and enlightenment, men of independent minds cannot be 
expected to adhere to the theological notions that prevailed 
in earlier and darker periods. Such persons have generally 
strong prejudices against systematic expositions of the doctrines 
of Scripture, and especially against those which set forth as 
scriptural and true, the doctrines commonly known as Calvin- 
istic. Indeed, with many now-a-days, the idea that we must 
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have something quite new and decidedly advanced in theology, 
as we have in everything else, is substantially an indication of 
an impression, that Calvinism, and, more generally, what is 
known by the somewhat vague but convenient and useful desig- 
nation of the scheme of evangelical doctrine, can no longer 
be maintained in this enlightened age, but must be con- 
strained to hide its diminished head. The men who cherish such 
notions as these are, of course, in substance, Socinians and 
Arminians, though in many cases they do not know enough of 
themselves and of the history of theology to be aware of this. 
The section of them who might be fairly enough called Armi- 
nians, are fond of enlarging upon the undue amount of attention 
that used to be given to systematic as distinguished from exe- 
getical theology, and upon the necessity of men now-a-days deriv- 
ing their theological views more simply and directly from the ac- 
tual interpretation of Scripture ; alleging that we have now many 
important aids and advantages for understanding more fully and 
accurately the meaning and import of the Bible than any for- 
mer generation ; while some of the more ignorant and reckless 
among them even talk of a new exegetical method, which has 
been either invented or discovered, and which is expected to 
or a new phase of Christianity. Those who lean to 
Socinian views of theology, besides talking much in a strain 
very similar to what has now been described, are accustomed 
to add to it an allegation to this effect, that many views of a 
critical, historical, and philosophical kind have been established 
in these modern times, which at once warrant to a ex- 
tent than before, the process of superseding and explaining 
away the obvious sense of Scripture, and also militate directly 
against the truth of Calvinistic or evangelical doctrines. 

With respect to this latter allegation, it is manifest, that its 
whole force and effect depend upon a precise specification of the 
positions said to be now established, and upon the adduction of 
satisfactory evidence in support both of their truth and their 
relevancy. An allegation of this sort should be held to be 
utterly unworthy of notice, unless the new discoveries or in- 
ventions in criticism, history, or philosophy, be intelligibly spe- 
cified, and unless proof be offered to shew, Ist, That the posi- 
tions which embody them are true ; and 2d, That they warrant 
or necessitate a new exegetical method, a different mode of 
dealing with and applying Scripture from anything formerly 
supposed to be legitimate, or, more specifically, that they 
directly favour Socinian and discountenance Calvinistic doc- 
trines. This is manifestly the only true and accurate state 
of the question. If the advocates of a new and advanced 
theology refuse to take the position here assigned to them, 
they plainly decline to comply with the imperative demands 
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af sound logic ; and if they do assume this position, they will, 
we are persuaded, find it impossible successfully to sustain it. 
We have never seen even plausible evidence, that any posi- 
tions have been established, in this nineteenth century, in any 
department of knowledge, which afford any sanction to the se- 
condary and subordinate place assigned by Socinians and other 
Rationalists to the Bible as a rule of faith, or which furnish any 
satisfactory disproof of the great peculiar doctrines of Chris- 
tianity which these persons have been accustomed to reject. 
When evidence to this effect is tendered, it ought to be examined 
fairly and impartially ; and any conclusions that may be really 
established by it ought to be fully and fearlessly applied. But 
we are not aware that anything of this nature has been pro- 
duced in our day, which is fitted to occasion much anxiety, or to 
furnish much trouble, to the defenders of the old theology. 
With respect to those advocates of an advanced theology, 
who, in their general pleadings for something new, confine 
themselves chiefly to setting forth the paramount importance of 
exegesis, and the duty of deriving our theological views purely 
and simply from Scripture, and who allege that we have now-a- 
days advantages for understanding the Bible which were not 
enjoyed so fully in any former age, we need not hesitate to ad- 
mit that their more general allegations contain a good deal of 
truth, though not unmixed with error and requiring correc- 
tions and modifications. Every one admits that an exact and 
critically accurate interpretation of the particular statements of 
Scripture must be the basis of all sound theological knowledge, 
—that no doctrine ought to be introduced into any system of 
Christian theology which cannot be established by a critical ex- 
amination of scriptural statements, and that men must be pre- 
pared to prove from Scripture, correctly interpreted, all the 
doctrines which they maintain and inculcate. It is therefore 
quite unwarrantable to oppose, as is often done now-a-days, the 
exegetic to the systematic in theology. The Bible is the only 
standard of theological truth, every position in our theological 
systems ought to be derived from and supported by its state- 
ments, and an appeal is always open to it as the ultimate 
test, whenever a question is raised about the truth of any 
doctrine, however venerable for its antiquity, and however gene- 
rally received. This is all that the greatest admirers of exegesis 
and the greatest enemies of system in theology can demand. 
And all this we cheerfully admit, without the slightest fear 
that any part of it can be turned against us. That system- 
making in theology is attended with some dangers, and has been 
much abused, is true. But this may be said, also, of any other 
department of theological study or investigation. The danger 
lies chiefly in one-sidedness and exaggeration, whatever may be 
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the particular department or aspect of things to which men 
may be inclined to turn their attention. System-making in 
theology, however, is an imperative duty, that is, it is incum- 
bent upon every one who receives the Bible as the word of 
God, to ascertain from it what are the leading views which 
God. has there revealed to us concerning our relation to him, 
our duties, and our destinies. System-making in airy = 
being thus imperative, the dangers of the process must 
faced, while every reasonable precaution should be taken to 
guard against them. And, indeed, this duty of system-making 
is one which is pretty generally discharged, rightly or wrongly, 
even by those who are most in the habit of declaiming 
systems. Almost all these persons have a theological system of 
their own, more or less true and accurate, and more or less 
fully developed. So that, really, the true question is, not 
whether rhen ought to form and inculcate a system of theology, 
but, What is the system which the Scriptures sanction ?—or, 
what practically amounts, as we formerly shewed, to the same 
thing, Is the Scriptural system of theology Socinianism? or 
Arminianism? or Calvinism? Practically, and in substance, 
this is the great question which men are called upon to solve. 
The solution of it ought to be derived from a careful and com- 
prehensive study of the whole Word of God ; and those men, at 
least, who aspire to be the guides and instructors of others, 


must be ever ready to follow any appeal that may be made to 
Scripture, and to plead their cause at that bar. It is a curious 
and instructive circumstance, and it furnishes a certain presump- 
tion in favour of Calvinism, that those who are most in the 
habit of declaiming against systems of yee are usually 


men who have rejected the Calvinistic, but who 
the Socinian or the Arminian systems, 

The position, that in the present day we have greater facili- 
ties and advantages for understanding the Sacred Scriptures than 
any previous generation enjoyed, we believe to be true. But we 
fear that those who are expecting great improvements in our 
theology, misunderstand the nature and exaggerate the value 
and the importance of these superior advantages. Nothing has 
cast up or taken place in our own day, or in modern times, fitted 
to affect, to any material or very perceptible extent, men’s know- 
ledge of the meaning and import of Scripture, or to determine with 
greater certainty, among the different and conflicting interpreta- 
tions that have been put upon many of its most important state- 
ments. Nothing like this can be pointed out as now existing and 
practically available. The advantages we enjoy above previgus 
generations for the interpretation of Scripture, are of a much 
more indirect and indefinite kind. They just consist of the accu- 
mulated results of trial and experience, supplying hints and sug- 
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gestions that may be turned to good account in indicating over- 
sights and errors, or in suggesting improvements, in the mode 
of expounding and applying particular scriptural statements. 
Events sometimes occur and discoveries are sometimes made, 
which do throw some light upon scriptural incidents and ex- 
pressions. Probably almost every man who has brought superior 
talents and learning, combined with reverence and diligence, to 
bear upon the interpretation of Scripture, has done something, 
more or less, to throw light upon its meaning, has brought out 
something which directly or indirectly, by failure, it may be, as 
well as by success, might afford to others some materials for 
understanding more fully and correctly the meaning of some por- 
tions of the Bible. In this way there has been a constant accu- 
mulation of materials, which discerning and candid men, with 
due care and diligence, may turn to good account in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. These considerations warrant: the state- 
ment that we have now superior advantages for understanding it. 
But neither these considerations, nor any others that can be ad- 
duced, afford ground for the imagination, that we are likely to 
find now in Scripture doctrines which were not previously seen 
in it, or to get the means of deciding between conflicting doc- 
trines in a way fitted to command more general assent. As 
the increase of various readings and the emendations of the text, 
arising from the discovery or collation of additional manuscripts, 
have made scarcely any perceptible difference in the sense of 
Scripture, so this holds about equally true of modern improve- 
ments in exegesis. They do not perceptibly affect the substance 
of the doctrines which may be deduced from it; and though 
they were to go on for the next 300 years, at the same rate 
as they have done since the Reformation, they would not ex- 
clude a single doctrine which is now received as taught there, 
or introduce a single doctrine previously unknown. These con- 
siderations are not to be held as depreciating the importance of 
the careful and critical study of the Scriptures. It is the im- 
perative duty of every man to acquire as thorough a knowledge 
of the exact meaning of the Bible and of every statement it 
contains, as his circumstances and opportunities admit of, to 
keep himself ever open to the reception of additional light as 
to the sense of any part of it, and to be ever prepared to wel- 
come anything that may contribute to afford assistance in this 
matter. But while this is true, and should not be forgotten, we 
must not over-estimate the importance of what has recently 
been effected, or may yet be oo in the department of 
exegesis, in its bearing upon the leading doctrines, or the 
general scheme of theology, revealed in the Bible. The com- 
mentaries of the Reformers are greatly superior to those of the 
Fathers in bringing out the true meaning of Scripture ; and 
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though improvement in minor matters has been always going 
on, the difference is not nearly so great between the Reformers 
and the commentators of the present day. 

We have the following picture presented to us by a Rational- 
ist of the sources of the great superiority of the present day in 
the interpretation of the Bible :—*“ No well-informed thinker 
can fail to see that a greatly enlarged knowledge of Jewish 
antiquities, of Oriental literature, of true critical. principles, 
of the physical and moral sciences, and, though last not least, 
of the bodily and mental constitution of man, gives the modern 
student of Scripture a much better chance of understand- 
ing its meaning, than even the most able and learned of our 
ancestors in the seventeenth century could possibly have.”* 
Now, we do not mean to dispute, that most of the subjects 
here spoken of are better understood now than they were in the 
seventeenth century, and that from a fuller knowledge of them 
light has been cast upon the exact meaning of some Scriptural 
statements. But the very specification of the sources from which 
the light has come, will at once suggest to competent judges how 
unimportant, comparatively, with reference to the great U 

jects of revelation, are those portions of Scripture on whic 
this light has descended, how indirect and remote their henrang 
upon the leading views of theology which the Bible was intend 
to teach. The sentence we have quoted is part of an argument 
to prove “the folly of setting up the Westminster Confession as 
a standard of truth!” But, it is surely manifest that, in the 
Westminster Confession, voluminous a detailed as it is, there- 
are very. few statements, and these comparatively unimportant, 
upon ‘the scriptural proof of the truth of which, it is possible, 
from the nature of the case, that new materials derived from 
these sources could seriously tell. 

This leads us to remark, in the farther application of some 
views already explained, that, practically, the real question bear- 
ing upon our supposed superior advantages in the interpretation 
of Scripture, amounts to this, Have any such improvements taken 

lace in this matter as either, in the first place, to bring out of the 

ible a system of theology different from the ms of Socinian- 
ism, Arminianism, and Calvinism? Or, in the second place, to 
establish more clearly and certainly the truth or falsehood of 
any one of these three systems respectively? We cannot dwell 
upon the materials that might be brought forward, pro and 
con, in answer to these questions. Our only object at present is 
to dispel the mist of vague and ambiguous generalities, to draw 
our opponents out of equivocal abstractions, and to shew what is 
really the concrete point at issue. The substance of what they 
would like to persuade men to believe is just this, that Calvinism 

* Cox’s Sabbath Laws and Sabbath Duties, p. 155. 
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cannot stand before the improvements which the enlightenment 
of the nineteenth century has introduced into the interpretation 
of Scripture and the exposition of theological questions ; and 
while we cannot, at present, undertake to disprove this, we are 
anxious to bring out plainly what is the true ground taken on 
the other side, what it is that the advocates or expectants of a 
new or advanced theology really mean, in so far as they have 
any meaning, to assert or to insinuate. All the real improve- 
ments that may have been effected, either in the methods or in 
the results of theological investigation, must have tended to 
bring out more clearly, fully, and correctly, the true meaning of 
the divine revelation ; and in accordance with this general prin- 
ciple, we assert and maintain, that the whole history of Seriptu- 
ral interpretation and of theological discussion, down to the pre- 
sent day inclusive, furnishes materials, more or less direct and 
definite, which afford presumptive corroborations of the position, 
a position which, we believe, can be proved by its own appro- 
priate evidence, viz. that the system of theology derived from 
the Sacred Scriptures by Augustine im the fifth century, and by 
Calvin and the great body of the Reformers in the sixteenth, is, 
in its whole substance and leading principles, correct, and repre- 
sents, in the main accurately, all the most important subjects 
which divine revelation was intended to bring before us, while, 
of course, nothing like this can be said of any other system of 
theology. 

It is a curious specimen of the weakness of human nature, of 
the childish ignorance and conceit sometimes attaching to supe- 
rior men, that in every generation in the history of the Church, 
at least since the human mind was emancipated by the Refor- 
mation from Popery, there have been some men who imagined 
that they either had reached, or were on the point of attaining, 
to something decidedly new and greatly improved in theology ; 
while the result has, in most cases, proved that no such improve- 
ments as were alleged or anticipated were practicable or war- 
rantable. Surely a reasonable view of the nature of the case, 
and the experience of past generations estimated by common 
sense, might have put an end to the folly of expecting anything 
very important in the way of novelty in theology, and im 
upon men the lesson, that, if there be a childhood which is 
pleased with nothing but what is old and venerable, there is also 
a childhood which is constantly seeking for what has the appear- 
ance of novelty and freshness. All the leading views, both as 
to doctrine and duty, which God intended his word to make 
known to us, have been long ago brought out in their meaning 
and import, and in their proof or evidence. While there is still 
abundant scope, in interpreting scriptural statements, in ex- 
pounding and applying doctrines— illustrating their bearings and 
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connections, and in developing and building up the system of 
Christian theology, for the exercise of all the highest qualities of 
mind, and for the application of the greatest erudition, there is 
not room for discovery. And if men are determined, in their 
love for novelty, and in their fancied superior enlightenment to 
those around them, to throw off the theology of the Reforma- 
tion, they must, whether they will or not, there is really no hel 
for it, submit to the degradation of rehashing the expl 
errors of Socinianism or Arminianism, or of patching up some 
compound out of the elements of these two systems. e theo- 
logy of the Reformation, the Calvinistic system of doctrine in 
its substance and leading principles, has never been successfull 
assailed, upon any grounds whether philosophical or theological, 
by any materials derived from history, philology, science, or 
metaphysics ; and its advocates have no reason whatever to be 
ashamed of the place it has occupied, or the appearance it has 
presented, in any field to which it has been called. We have 
already alluded to the concessions made to its scriptural autho- 
rity by eminent German critics upon purely philological grounds, 
and it is well known that Schleiermacher made most important 
admissions in its favour on some topics of t moment in the 
field of general speculation. Archbishop Whately has furnished 
very explicit and gratifying indications, that views which tend 


decidedly to support Calvinism are commending themselves to 
what is soundest both in the yprerscs | and in the philology of 


the present day. And in the philosophy of Sir William Hamil- 

ton there are some important views brought out, which, whether. 
he might intend it or not, Calvinists can legitimately apply as 

affording confirmation to their doctrinal system. In these cireum- 

stances, we do not see why Calvinists should be ashamed of their 

principles even amid the light of the middle of the 19th century, 

and we maintain that, notwithstanding all the assumptions of 
Rationalism, they have ample warrant and abundant enco 

ment for determining, that they will still keep “the cookin tb 

causeway.” 

In putting forth these somewhat desultory observations upon 
some of the present aspects and tendencies of theological litera- 
ture, we do not intend to discourage or repress the full investiga- 
tion and free discussion of all topics of interest and importance. 
The dangers of this will be but temporary, while the benefits, it 
may be hoped, will be lasting. Our object has been chiefly to 
interpose a caveat against men being led away by vague and am- 
biguous generalities of a plausible kind, and to enforce the pro- 
priety of looking before and behind, of examining things on both 
sides, and of insisting upon full and conclusive evidence, before 
abandoning the old paths and giving in to rash and presumptuous 
speculations. Such reflections as have occurred to us are not 
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unnaturally suy;gested by Dr Hodge’s work, a considerable part 
of which is occupied with exposures of various attempts which 
have been made in the United States to introduce lax and un- 
sound notions on theological subjects, and more especially to pro- 
mote Rationalistic views as to the mode of investigating and 
ascertaining truth, and Socinian and Arminian views as to the 
actual doctrines that constitute the scheme of Christian theology. 
We have said that nearly one half of the volume has aeenly 
appeared in this journal as articles republished from the Prince- 
ton Review. It is only now that they are acknowledged by 
Dr Hodge as his productions, and for this as well as for other 
reasons, it is proper that we give a list of them, though in most 
cases we were able in republishing them to assure our readers 
that Dr Hodge was the author. In the first volume of this 
journal there are four articles which are here acknowledged 
by Dr Hodge, that on The Theories of the Church, and the 
magnificent series of three successive papers on The Theology 
of the intellect and that of the feelings, in reply to Professor 
Park of Andover ; and in our second volume there are also four, 
viz. on Bushnell’s God in Christ, and his Christian Nurture, 
on the Doctrine of the Reformed Church on the Lord’s 
a. and on Finney’s Lectures on Theology. Of the 
articles contained in the first series of the Princeton Essays, pub- 
lished at New York, though still anonymously, in 1846, and 
afterwards republished in this country where it has met with 
great acceptance, three of the most important are given in the 
volume before us, viz. on the Latest Form of Infidelity, the 
review of Beman on The Atonement, which was — 
lished in this country some years ago as a separate pamphlet, 

and the review of Cox on Regeneration. These three articles 

were published a good many years before most of those contained 

in this volume, but they are very masterly and valuable, and 

have probably not been surpassed by any subsequent productions 

of Dr Hodge’s pen. We regard them as permanently valuable 

contributions to the defence of sound doctrine. 

It would scarcely be proper to quote now from any of the 
articles which have already appeared in our pages. But we must 
direct the special attention of our readers to the two articles in 
reply to Dr Bushnell, and the three in reply to Professor Park. 
The productions of these eminent New England Congregation- 
alists, which Dr Hodge has answered so ably, so effectively, and so 
conclusively, are very peculiar in their character, and exhibit” 
some of the distinctive signs of the dangerous tendencies of the 

resent day. Both Bushnell and Park, but ially the former, 
Pirnish illustrations of a remark we have made, about men still 
professing some Calvinistic doctrines, while upon other points 
they approximate to opinions which, until the present day, have 
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been commonly regarded as peculiar to the Socinians. ~The 
general tendency of the views which have been put forth by 
these authors and exposed by Dr Hodge, is to neutralise or 
undermine the proof or evidence of some mpporsant and, indeed, 
fundamental, doctrines, in the sense in which they have been 
generally held by the Churches of Christ, to introduce uncer- 
tainty and confusion into the processes by which the truth of 
these doctrines has been usually established from Scripture. This 
is attempted by a sort of Rationalistic process, by which men 
are practically placed above Scripture, or, at least, emancipated 
from its paar g and the attempt in both cases is put in a sort of 
philosophic form, Bushnell’s great perme for throwing off the 
guiding and restraining influence of Scripture as a rule of faith, 
being the inherent imperfection of human language, and Park’s 
being chiefly certain psychological notions about the relations 
between the intellect and the feelings, and the way in which 
these relations influence the use of eo in representing 
things. Dr Hodge has very satisfactorily ex the irrele- 
vancy and insufficiency of these attempts to undermine the gene- 
ral authority of Scripture as a rule of faith, and to neutralise 
its specific testimony in regard to some important truths ; and 
has at the same time taken the eet of explaining the 
true meaning and import of some leading doctrines as usually 
held by orthodox divines, and of vindicating the reasonableness 
of the process by which these orthodox doctrinal formule have 
been framed, as embodying accurately the substance of what 
scriptural statements warrant and require us to believe. This 
last point is one of the greatest value and importance in the pre- ~ 
sent day, and we do not know that any greater service could now 
be rendered to the cause of Christian truth than a well executed 
survey of the principal orthodox doctrinal formulz, directed to 
the object of shewing, that the statements of Scripture correctly 
interpreted and rightly applied, viewed in connection with the 
circumstances in which the Church was often placed by the 
broaching of errors, warranted, nay required, the formation and 
the adoption of these formula. This has often been done in 
substance, and much valuable matter bearing upon it has been 
provided. But a full and systematic application of these mate- 
rials to the special object now indicated, is @ t desideratum, 
and, if well executed, would, in the present condition of theological 
literature, be truly an inestimable service. 

But we cannot now go into details upon the subjects discussed - 
in this volume. Of the articles contained in it, which have not 
been republished either in the Princeton Essays or in this 
Journal, and which are in consequence little known in this 
country, the two perhaps which are possessed of the highest 
interest to the Churches of Christ in general, are a review 
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of Professor Moses Stuart’s Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans, and an examination of the question, “Is the Church 
of Rome a part of the visible Church?” a question which is 
answered, and answered, as we think, rightly, in the affirmative. 
The review of Stuart on the Romans is a masterly and import- 
ant production. It is occupied almost wholly with an examina- 
tion of Rom. v. 12-19 and with an exposure of the errors, and the 
very extraordinary confusion and inconsistency, exhibited by Pro- 
fessor Stuart in his discussion of that important passage. We 
give the introduction to this article, containing Dr Hodge’s 
general estimate of Stuart and his commentary, along with some 
just and important observations on the way in which the latter 
part of the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans has com- 
monly keen dealt with. 


“ Professor Stuart’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans 
is undoubtedly one of the most important productions of the Ameri- 
can press. Whether we consider the importance of the subjects 
which it discusses, or the research and learning which it displays, it 
is clearly entitled to this elevated rank. Every reader must observe 
that the author is familiar with all the usual sources of modern criti- 
cism, that he has been long trained in the school of philological 
interpretation, that he is habituated to minute examination, and that, 
on all ordinary matters, he has a clearness of view, and a perspicuity 
and order of style and method which confer on his work a great and 
lasting value. This value is greatly enhanced by the consideration, 
that Professor Stuart having formed himself on the modern German 
school of expositors, has produced a work very different from the 
usual productions of the English school. These latter are generally 
doctrinal and practical, rather than philological. However import- 
ant works constructed after the English model may be to the general, 
and even the professional reader, yet, for the careful student of the 
Scriptures, who is desirous of ascertaining with accuracy and cer- 
tainty, the meaning of the word of God, there can be no question, 
that the German is immeasurably the better and the safer plan. 
There can be no solid foundation for theological opinion, but the 
original text of Scripture fairly interpreted. We have, therefore, 
long been in the habit of regarding Professor Stuart as one of the 
greatest benefactors of the Church in our country, because he has 
been the principal means of turning the attention of the rising gene- 
ration of ministers to this method of studying the Bible. This we 
doubt not, is the great service of his life; a service for which the 
whole Church owes him gratitude and honour, and which will be re- 
membered when present differences and difficulties are all forgotten. - 
We do him, therefore, unfeigned homage as the great American 
reformer of biblical study, as the introducer of a new era, and the 
most efficient opponent of metaphysical theology. Alas, that he 
should himself have fallen on that very enchanted ground, from 
which it was the business and the glory of his life to recall his 
younger brethren ! 
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“In perfect consistency with this high opinion of Professor Stuart’s 
services, and of the value of the work, we still think the latter has 
very numerous and very serious faults. The first and most fatal 
seem to have arisen from his not having discovered, before writing 
the 542d page, “that his main design was commentary, and not 
didactic theology.” The work is too theological. The frequent dis- 
cussions of this nature, in which the author indulges, are rather out 
of place, in a work of this kind, and are, moreover, singularly un- 
fortunate. It is in these discussions the writer has most signally 
failed; misapprehended the subject in debate; misconceived the 
meaning of the authors whom he quotes; contradicted himself ; done 
violence to his own theoretical rules of interpretation, and gratui- 
tously denounced doctrines, which have not only always been regarded 
as part of the common faith of Protestant Christendom, but which he 
himself over and over either asserts or implies. Evidence of the 
justice of these remarks will be given as we proceed. 

“Tt is a difficult task to review a commentary satisfactorily. It 
would be of little use to go over the chapters in detail, and commend 
the instances of happy interpretation. And to attempt to refute 
those of a contrary character, would require us to write a comment- 
ary ourselves. We intend, therefore, to pass by much that we think 
excellent, and much that we think erroneous, and to confine our at- 
tention, at least for the present, to Professor Stuart’s exposition of 
Romans v. 12-19, and the Excursus therewith connected. This is 
the most characteristic and important part of his work. 

“Tt cannot be denied that this passage is a very difficult portion of 
the word of God. As such it has always been regarded, and must 
still be considered, after all that has been written on the subject. 
Still, we have no hesitation in saying, the grand difficulty is to get 
round it. It inculcates a doctrine which men are very unwilling to 
admit. To get rid of this doctrine, is the difficulty. Hence these 
lamentations over its obscurity. A similar obscurity rests, in 
view of many, over the ninth chapter of this epistle ; and for a similar 
reason. Now, we venture to assert, that those who have no special 
prejudice against the doctrine of imputation, and the federal head- 
ship of Adam and Christ, are not so much disposed to complain of 
the obscurity of the passage before us. It is only when a man is 
predetermined that it does not, and that it shall not, teach either 
these doctrines, or that of the transmission of a corrupt nature, that 
he is so much at a loss to know what it does teach; and it is really 
enough to move any one’s commiseration, to see such a man as 
Professor Stuart so obviously and hopelessly in conflict with the plain 
meaning and argument of the apostle; fruitlessly struggling to dis- 
engage himself from its toils, forced to admit what he denies, and 
‘teach what he rejects, travelling backwards and forwards bewildered 
in the mazes of his own exposition. We feel entitled to express this 
confidence, in the first place, because we feel it; in the second, be- 
cause the great body of impartial commentators, not merely Calvin- 
istic, but Pelagian, Neological, and Infidel, agree in- every essential 
part of the ordinary view; and thirdly, because the objections to this 
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interpretation are all theological; we say all, because those of an 
exegetical character are hardly worthy of consideration.” (Pp. 49-51). 
We agree very much with Dr Hodge’s estimate of Professor 
Stuart and his eee 5 Stuart had very valuable quali- 
ties and acquirements, and has rendered very important ser- 
vices to theological literature. But his mind was more discur- 
sive and ingenious than compact and penetrating. He was not, 
by any means, a very consecutive or logical thinker, and he 
seldom succeeds in giving his readers the impression that he is 
a safe or steady guide. There can, we think, be no reasonable 
doubt that Dr Hodge has succeeded in proving, that Stuart, 
in the exposition of the passage under consideration, has exhi- 
bited some remarkable specimens of confusion and inconsistency. 
These defects are brought out chiefly in connection with the 
doctrine of imputation, a doctrine which, in the sense in which 
it is usually maintained by Calvinists, is rejected or explained 
away by the generality of the modern New England divines. 
Jonathan Edwards himself, who is generally regarded as the 
founder of the New England theology, held somewhat defective 
and erroneous views upon imputation, a topic which he does not 
seem to have ever subjected to a very thorough or searching 
examination. This, it appears, has exerted an injurious influ- 
ence, as defective and erroneous views upon the subject have 
been much farther carried out since his time. A certain class 
of New England divines seem to have dealt with Edwards very 
much in the same way in which the Church of Rome has dealt 
with Augustine. Romish divines usually speak of Augustine with 
the greatest respect and veneration, and profess to regard him as 
an oracle. The authorities of the Romish Church have taken a 
good deal of pains to avoid, in their doctrinal decisions, any 
very explicit contradiction to any portion of Augustine’s teach- 
ing. It would not be easy to prove that there is anything in 
the doctrinal deliverances of the Council of Trent that palpably 
contradicts any of Augustine’s doctrines). The Jansenists pro- 
fessed to receive both, and probably could not be convicted of 
any inconsistency in doing so. But yet, by throwing the 
soundest and most Scriptural part of Augustine’s system into 
the background, by giving great prominence to all that was 
erroneous and defective in his opinions, and by carrying out all 
his errors most fully to all their consequences, Romish divines are 
able, with all their professed respect for his authority, to bring 
out a system of theology, which, in its whole tone and spirit, 
would have been much more congenial to Pelagius than to his 
reat opponent. And, in like manner, a certain class of New 
ngland divines have turned whatever was defective and errone- 
ous in the opinions of Edwards to such good account, that they 
have been able to reach. conclusions upon some important 
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points very different from his, while still making a fair show in 
the way of professing to walk in his footsteps. These remarks 
are much more applicable to Bushnell and to Park than to 
Stuart. But he, too, has gone greatly beyond Edwards in the 
confusion and inconsistency of his views upon the subject of 
imputation, as is conclusively proved by Dr Hodge. We present 
a portion of the evidence of this :— 


“The most important phrase in this verse (15th), and that on which 
the interpretation of the whole depends, is the second clause—‘ For if 
by the offence of one the many die.” That there is a causal connection 
between the sin of Adam and the death of his posterity here asserted, 
must of course be admitted. The only question is, as to its nature. 
Does Paul mean to say, that Adam’s offence was the occasion of 
men’s becoming sinful, or of their committing sin, and that thus, on 
this account, they become subject to death ? Or, does he mean, that 
Adam’s offence was the ground of their exposure to death, antecedent 
to any transgressions of theirown? That the latter is his meaning, 
we think very evident, for the following reasons :— 

“1. Itis not to be questioned that the words admit as naturally 
of this explanation as the other. ‘ By the offence of one, many die,’ 
is the assertion : whether the offence is the mere occasional cause, 
or the judicial ground, of their dying, must be determined from the 
context. No violence is done the words by this interpretation. 

“2. This interpretation is not only possible, but necessary, in this 
connection, because the sentiment expressed in this verse is con- 
fessedly the same as that taught in those which follow; and they, 
as we shall endeavour to shew, admit of no other exposition. The 
sentence of condemnation, it is there said, has passed on all men for 
one offence of one man. 

“3. The whole drift and design of the apostle’s argument requires 
this interpretation. As it was not his design to teach that Christ 
was either the source of sanctification, or the occasion of men secur- 
ing eternal life by their own goodness; so it would be nothing to his 

to shew, that Adam was the occasion of men becoming 
wicked, and thus incurring death for their own offences. 

“ Happily, there is no necessity for arguing this point at present. 
Professor Stuart interprets the phrase precisely as wedo. He teaches 
very explicitly, that the apostle does not make the offence of Adam 
the mere occasion of the death of his posterity, but that it was the 
ground of its infliction. They die on account of his sin, independently 
of, and antecedent to, any offence of their own. This, which we 
submit is the true unsophisticated doctrine of imputation, is, accord- 
ing to Professor Stuart, the doctrine of Paul. It will, therefore, not 
do for him any longer, either to disclaim the doctrine, or contemn 
its advocates. Lest the reader should be incredulous on this point, 
and deem it impossible that so warm an opposer of a doctrine should 
thus himself expressly teach it, we refer him to the analysis of verses 
15,16, 17, on page 226, and to all that is said on verse 15. We 
can here give a few specimens only of his language. ‘Adam did 
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by his offence cause Sdvarog to come on all without exception, inas- 
much as all his race are born destitute of holiness, and in such a 
state that their passions will, whenever they are moral agents, lead 
them to sin. All too are heirs of more or less suffering. It is true 
then, that all suffer on Adam’s account ; that all are brought under 
more or less of the sentence of death,’ page 227. Of course, a man’s 
being born destitute of holiness, exposed to a certainty of sinning, 
is not on account of anything in himself. It is not on account of 
his own sins that this evil (Sévaro¢) comes upon him; its infliction 
is antecedent to any act of his own. This is imputation. This is 
what Professor Stuart says has happened to all the posterity of 
Adam ; although it is precisely what he affirms, page 239, is entirely 
repugnant to Scripture, in opposition to justice, and to the first prin- 
ciples of moral consciousness. 

“ Again, ‘To say that of roAAol artSavov dic Addy, is not to say, 
that all have the sentence executed on them in its highest sense 
(which is contradicted by fact); but it is to say, that in some respect 
or other, all are involved in it; that, as to more or less of it, all are 
subjected to it; and that all are exposed to the whole of the evil 
which death includes, page 228. We presume, few believe that 
death in its highest sense, eternal misery, is actually ‘executed’ on 
all men, on account of Adam’s sin. We readily admit Paul teaches 
no such doctrine ; but, according to Professor Stuart, he does teach 
that death (penal evil, according to his own subsequent explanation), 
comes on all nren antecedently ‘ to any voluntary act of their own.’ 
This is the whole doctrine of imputation. It is but putting this 
idea into other words, to say, ‘that.men are regarded and treated as 
sinners on Adam’s account ;’ for, to be treated as a sinner is to be 
made subject to the Sdvarog threatened against sin. It matters not 
what this Sévaro¢ is. Professor Stuart himself says, it is ‘ evil of any 
kind’ The mere degrees of evil surely do not alter the principle. 
It never entered any one’s mind, that the death threatened against 
all sin and all sinners, was the same precise form and amount of 
evil. It is evil of any and every kind consequent upon sin, and 
differs, in character and amount, in every individual case of its in- 
fliction. Taken, therefore, as Professor Stuart explains it, in this 
general sense, it is mere trifling to maintain that the doctrine of im- 
putation is rejected by one man, who holds that it involves, in a 
given case, so much suffering, and retained by another who holds it 
involves either lessor more. Zachariae makes it include, in this case, 
only natural death, and yet avows the doctrine of imputation ; Pro- 
fessor Stuart makes it include a thousandfold more, yet says he re- 
jects imputation. According to him, it includes the loss of original 
righteousness, the certainty of actual sin, and temporal sufferings. 
Now, these are tremendous: evils; viewed in connection with the 
moral and immortal interests of men, they are inconceivable and 
infinite. All this evil comes on men, not for any offence of their 
own, but solely on account of Adam’s sin. 

“ We are at a loss to conceive what Professor Stuart can object to 
in the common doctrine, that all men are subject to death, 7. e. penal 
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evil, on account of the sin of Adam? Will he say, that it is shock- 
ing to think of myriads of men suffering for ever, simply for what 
one man has done ? Happily, we hold no such doctrine. We be- 
lieve as fully and joyfully as he does, that the grace, which is in 
Christ Jesus, secures the salvation of all who have no personal 
sins to answer for. Will he say, that it is inconsistent with the 
divine goodness and justice, that men should be condemned 
for the sin of another? But this is his own doctrine, taught too 
plainly and frequently, to be either mistaken or forgotten. Will he 
say, I do not hold the penalty to be so severe as youdo? Loss of 
holiness, temporal suffering, certainty of sinning, and a consequent 
exposure to eternal death—this is a heavier penalty than that which 
Turrettine supposes to be directly inflicted on account of Adam’s sin. 
Will he further answer, I hold that Christ has more than made up 
the evils of the fall? For whom? For all who have no personal 
sins? Sosay we. Yea, for all who will accept of his grace; so say 
we again. 

“We would fain hope that no film of prejudice or prepossession 
is so thick as to prevent the reader from perceiving, that Professor 
Stuart teaches the doctrine of imputation’ as fully as any one holds 
or teaches it ; and secondly, that his objections are either founded in 
misconception, or directed against what he admits to be a doctrine 
of the Bible. If he is so constituted as to believe, that the evils, 
above referred to, come upon us on account of the sin of Adam, and 
yet is horrified at the idea that one man should die for the iniquity of 
another, we must console ourselves with the conviction, that it is an 
idiosyncrasy, with which no other man can sympathise.” (Pp. 68-71). 


Such inconsistency on the subject of imputation, as is here 
exposed, is not confined to New England or to the United 
States. It abounds amongst ourselves. It is not uncommon in 
this country for men who, ane some misapprehension or 
prejudice, have been led to reject the generally received doctrine 
of imputation, to yield so far to the force of truth as to make 
statements, occasionally, which plainly embody the whole sub- 
stance of what the supporters of the doctrine regard it as imply- 
ing. 

Dr Hodge sums up his exposition of the matter in this way :— 

“In reviewing the ground we have now gone over, how simple, 
natural, and conclusive, is the argument of the apostle, according to 
the common interpretation ; and how forced, incoherent, and con- 
- tradictory the view Professor Stuart would have us to adopt. Paul 
tells us, (verse 12), that by one man sin entered into the world, or 
men were brought to stand in the relation of sinners before God; 
death, consequently, passed on all, because for the one offence of 
that one man, all were regarded and treated as sinners. That this 
is really the case, is plain; because, the execution of the penalty of 
a law cannot be more extensive than its violation ; .and, consequently, 
if all men are subject to penal evils, all are regarded as sinners in 
the sight of God. This wniversality in the infliction of penal evil, 
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cannot be accounted for on the ground of the violation of the law of 
Moses, since many died before that law was given; nor yet, on 
account of the more general law written on the heart, since even 
they die who have never personally sinned at all. We must con- 
clude, therefore, that men are regarded and treated as sinners on 
account of the sin of Adam. 

“ He is, therefore, a type of Christ; and yet, the cases are not 
entirely analogous; for if it be consistent that we should suffer for 
what Adam did, how much more may we expect to be made happy 
for what Christ has done. Besides, we are condemned for one sin 
only on Adam’s account, whereas, Christ saves us not only from the 
evils consequent on that transgression, but from the punishment of 
our own innumerable offences. Now, if for the offence of one, death 
thus triumphs over all, how much more shall those who receive the 
grace of the gospel (not only be saved from evil), but reign in life, 
through Christ Jesus. ° 

“‘ Wherefore, as on account of the offence of one, the condemna- 
tory sentence has passed on all the descendants of Adam, so on 
account of the righteousness of one, gratuitous justification comes 
on all who receive the grace of Christ ; for as on account of the dis- 
obedience of the one, we are treated as sinners, so on account of the 
obedience of the other, we are treated as righteous. 

“ Let it be remarked, that there is not a sentiment (to the best of our 
knowledge) contained in this general analysis, which has not the sanc- 
tion, in one place or other, of Professor Stuart’s authority.” (Pp. 80-1). 

‘We have now seen enough to convince the reader of two things : 
First, that the doctrine of imputation is not touched either by Pro- 
fessor Stuart’s exegesis or metaphysics. It is precisely where it was 
before: And second, that his whole exposition of this passage 
(Romans v. 12-19), is so inconsistent with itself that it cannot by 
possibility be correct.” (P. 85). 


We regret that we have not space to quote any portion of 
the article upon the question, Is the Church of Rome a part of 
the visible Church? About ten or twelve years ago the General 
Assembly of the Old School Presbyterian Church decided, that 
the Church of Rome is not a part of the visible Church, that 
consequently Romish baptism is invalid, and that converts from 
the Church of Rome ought to be rebaptised. Dr Hodge and 
his colleagues at Princeton, did not approve of this decision, but 
adhered to the opposite view, which had been held by the Re- 
formers and by the great body of Protestant divines ever since 
the Reformation. The grounds of their opposition to the deli- 
verance of the General Assembly are set forth in this article. 
It is characterised by its author’s usual ability and thorough 
knowledge of the subject, and, we are persuaded, fully esta- 
blishes its leading position. It is to be regretted that the Gene- 
ral Assembly of so respectable and influential a body should have 
ventured to give such a deliverance, in o' position to the whole 
Protestant Churches and their own most distinguished divines, 
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We have room now only to express again our profound respect 
and admiration for Dr Hodge as a — our deep sense of 
the magnitude of the services he has rendered to the Church of 
Christ and the cause of sound doctrine, and our earnest desire 
and hope that he may be long spared to discharge the import- 
ant public duties to which in providence he has been called, 
and for the efficient performance of which he has been so richly 
furnished by the Head of the Church. 





X. CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Tent and the Khan. A Journey to Sinai and Palestine. By 
Ropert Watrer Stewart, D.D., Leghorn. 8vo, 528 pp. 


So many books of travels have been published of late years, on 
Egypt, the Desert, and Palestine, that we opened this volume with 
some measure of uneasiness, if not fretfulness. But after giving it a 
careful and candid perusal, we must certainly own that our misgiv- 
ings have vanished, and our conviction now is, that Dr Stewart did 
quite right in giving the results of his observations to the world, 
He tells us indeed that his journey was undertaken solely “ for his 
own private instruction,” but we have to thank those friends who 
successfully urged him to give to others a share of the benefit he 
himself derived from an inspection of the interesting regions through 
which he travelled. 

The author is evidently a man who thinks and acts for himself, 
he has shewn the advantage to be reaped from diverging from the 
beaten track in every sense, and thereby has given what we think 
will be a useful guide book to future travellers in the East. 

Dr Stewart left Cairo on the 13th January 1854. But previously 
to his outset he had to make the requisite preparations for a journey 
through the desert, and on this head he has given some valuable 
hints at page 5th and onwards, to which we would invite attention. 
The choice of a dragoman is the main point, but out of the materials 
you have at Cairo it is not easy to find a good one. With all his 
caution, Dr S. owns he was not very successful on that head, and the 
qualified certificate he gave to Shaheen was the occasion of his being 
rejected at least by one company of travellers in the following year. 

It would be well if all future certifiers were as faithful. 

Apropos about edibles and potables, as all have not the benefit of 
such friends as the Doctor at Cairo, we would counsel those who 
purpose to journey through the desert, or on the Nile, to purchase 
preserved meats, and such other things as they relish, at home, as 
they are far cheaper here, and often far better. There is a thing 
called tea to be got in Cairo, but it is bad, very bad. 

We pass over the journey from Cairo to Suez, because it is oft 
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‘trodden ground. Our author gives a vivid account of Suez and its 
environs, and, like all that have gone before him, and probably all 
that will follow him, briefly states the various opinions that have 
been broached as to the probable spot where the Israelites crossed 
the Red Sea. On this guestio vexata we own ourselves unable to 
give any decided opinion, farther than to say that the theory that the 
crossing was on the narrow neck of land above Suez, which is often 
dry at low water, is, in our view, utterly untenable. In this we 
cordially agree with Dr Stewart. It is truly melancholy that it 
should have been left to modern times to broach opinions that are 
calculated to diminish, if not entirely to do away with, that mighty 
work which the Lord wrought for his people in the Red Sea. If 
there was no miracle, there was uo signal deliverance, yet the fact is 
constantly referred to in Scripture as the marvellous work that God 
did for his people, and by which he redeemed them. We are far 
from involving the high name of Dr Robinson in this charge, but we 
think our author gives solid reasons for not adopting the opinion 
he has advanced on the subject. See pp. 34-38, in which the whole 
question is discussed. 

- Leaving Suez, our author now entered on the mountainous desert 
of Sinai. Before tracing his course, we would venture modestly to 
hint that the writers of travels in the East would confer a great 
boon, especially on younger readers, if they used plainer language, 
or, at any rate, set out by explaining the terms they unavoidably 
employ in describing. We know well enough what is meant by khan, 
and wady, and ghebel, but it is no libel on our countrymen to say 
that many do not ; and the consequence is, that, instead of feeling a 
lively interest in every step that the travellertakes, they soon get weary 
of his company, and settle down into the notion that the desert of Sinai 
is, with the exception of a mountain or two, a level sandy region. 

In the narrative of the journey from Suez to Feiran, the 
reader will find some interesting accounts of different tribes and of 
Arab manners and customs. But by far the most important part 
is that relating to the writings and inscriptions on the rocks, of 
which Dr Stewart gives some additional specimens. Of course it is 
hardly for us to hazard any decided opinion as to the antiquity of 
these writings,—a question that has long engaged, and is still en- 
gaging the attention of wise and learned men, and which will pro- 
bably never be set at rest till a far more extensive and accurate sur- 
vey has been made over the mountains of Arabia. But from the 
discovery that Dr Stewart made of hieroglyphics, and of the car- 
touche of one of the Egyptian kings mixed up with Sinaitic writings, 
we own that our impressions are all on the side of the antiquity of 
these inscriptions. The fact that there is confessedly an intermixture 
of what is evidently more modern, does not in our view at all affect 
the question. Men will write, because others have written before 
them. If one of the mixed multitude that accompanied the Israel- 
ites out of Egypt sketched the cartouche of one of their kings, that 
might well be expected to kindle the loyalty of a Russian far from 
home to record the prayer which Dr Stewart found on the rocks. 
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Our author asks, why it is only on one spot that these writings are 
found? The answer we think easy. It was because that spot was 
associated with the most momentous incidents of Jewish fieleey, 
During their subsequent wanderings in the desert, the Israelites 
had lost heart as we would say, and if individuals strayed back to 
the region of Sinai, it may have been to record their sorrows and 
blighted hopes. We still cling to Mr Forster’s side of the ques- 
tion. 

After visiting Feiran of which Dr Stewart gives a somewhat 
enticing account, he ascended Mount Serbal, an arduous, and hazard- 
ous affair, and gives a graphic description of the view from the sum- 
mit. We regret that want of space prevents us from extracting it, 
but as he was led to the conclusion, that this, and not Ghebel Mousa 
or any other mountain, is the true Sinai, it is but fair that we should 
give him the opportunity of stating in his own words the grounds 
on which he has come to this conviction. We have only to premise, 
that, so far as our judgment avails, we are entirely of his mind. 


“T have hinted my preference for Serb4l as Sinai, but deferred stating m 
reasons for it until the reader had accompanied me to Ghebel Mousa: this 
seems, therefore, the fitting place to refer briefly to the whole subject. If any 
one will consult the account given in the book of Exodus of the encampment of 
the Israelities in the wilderness of Sinai, and of the events which subsequently 
happened there, he will find that the two things required to fix the locality are, 
a mountain sufficiently isolated and lofty to be seen from the region lying round 
its base; and, secondly, a valley or opening of some kind among the mountains 
large enough to contain the tents of Israel, and visible through all its extent 
from the mountain top. There are three sources from whence information on 
the subject may be sought, viz. the Word of Inspiration, which is unerring, but 
the notices of which are extremely short,—the fragments of ancient tradition 
among the wild tribes of the Desert, discoverable chiefly in the names given to 
mountains and glens in the peninsula,—and, finally, the traditions of the monks 
who have had a footing in it for about 1400 years ; but the two last sources of in- 
formation can only be regarded at best as corroborative. The term Horeb, as 
it signifies ‘desolation,’ must, I apprehend, be applied to the whole southern 
mountain chain, and Sinai to the particular one from which the law was given, 
though it is to be borne in mind that the general name is frequently applied in 
Scripture to the particular mountain. - 

“There are four mountains for which the honours of Sinai have been claimed. 
There is Ghebel Monéjah, to the left of Ghebel Mousa, which Lord Lindsay has 
suggested. It is an isolated: mountain, having the valley of Shueib and the 
great wadi of Er Rahah stretching away frem its base ; but neither Bedouin nor 
monkish tradition attaches to it, nor does it correspond with Josephus’ descrip- 
tion, ‘Sinai, the highest mountain of that country.;’ and therefore one would 
only choose it in case no one more likely could be found. The next is Ghebel 
Katerin, which has nothing to recommend it but its height. Its ancient name 
is not known; and, unless there be some spacious wadi to the south, it is doubt- 
ful whether one of the required conditions can be found connected withit. Next 
‘in order comes Ghebel Mousa; and in its favour we have the tradition of the 
monks. But its value is greatly weakened from the fact that Ghebel Mousa 
is only its second love, Serbél having enjoyed its favour during the first five cen- 
turies—indeed up to the time when Justinian built the church on the Mount of 
Moses. This tradition, then, is about equal in value to the one which has 
shifted Stephen’s place of martyrdom without the walls of Jerusalem three times, 
from the west gate to the northern, and from thence to theeastern. This moun- 
tain enjoys also the Arab tradition, inasmuch as all the Bedouins call it by the 
name of Ghebel Mousa; but, with the fact in view that they have so thoroughly 
adopted the monkish tradition respecting Katerin as to have forgotten the old 
name of that mountain, it is a matter of strong suspicion that the monks have 
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- taught the Bedouins to call this Ghebel Mousa, and not the Bedouins the monks. 
On these grounds, it seems to me the tradition goes for nothing. 

“It remains, then, to examine how far this mountain meets the conditions of 
the Scripture narrative. The huge pile of mountains bounded at each of the 
four points of the compass (speaking in a general way) by Wadis Er Rahab, El 
Lejah, Shueib, Sebeiyeh, and Rachabah, though reckoned by some as one moun- 
tain, is in fact an allied group, each bearing its own proper name, of which the 
eastermost is Ghebel Mousa. If we suppose Wadi Sebeiyeh and its continua- 
tion Wadi Rachabah, which run along its eastern base, to be the plain in which 
the Israelites encamped, there can be no objection, on the score of contradicting 
the Bible description, to receiving Mousa as Sinai, for there is room enough in 
these wadis to have held the tenis of Israel; and as Ghebel Mousa rises almost 
precipitously out of the latter wadi, its pointed peak can be seen from 
all parts of them. ‘The same thing may be said of Ghebel Safsifeh, which 
is the northernmost of this group. It almost overhangs the wide plain of 
Er Rahah, and its summit is seem from all parts of it. The only objection 
to receiving the latter as Sinai, and, to my mind it is a very serious 
one, is, that, so far from being higher than the mountains round abont, it 
is lower, and is not in any way distinguished even from the other peaks of its 
own group, except by its bolder projection into the plain. Here, then, we have 
Ghebel Mousa, with Wadi Sebciyeh, on the east, and Safsdfch, with Er Ra- 
hah, on the north or N.W., either of which fufils the scriptural conditions ex- 
pressed in these words: ‘ For the third day the Lord will come down in the sight 
of all the people upon Mount Sinai’ (Exod. xix. 11); and again, ‘The sight of 
the glory of the Lord was like devouring fire on the top of the mount in the eyes of 
the children of Israel—F.xod. xxiv. 17. 1f I were shut up to a choice between 
these two, I should not hesitate to choose Ghebel Mousa with Wadi Sebeiyeh. 
Dr Robinson has fixed on Safséfch as Sinai, and, holding such an opinion, has 
very properly rejected Ghebel Mousa altogether. Dr Wilson, however, while 
taking Er Rahah as the camping ground of the Israelites, will not give up Ghe- 
bel Mousa as Sinai, though not one inch of that mountain can be seen from the 
plain; and consequently he is obliged to have recourse to a hypothesis not 
worthy of so learned and sober an interpreter of Scripture as he is well known 
to be, viz. that the cloud and the fire rose high into the air above the mountain 
top, so as to be seen by every person in the plain of Er Rahah. The fire must 
have risen thousands of feet above the summit of Ghebel Mousa to have been 
thus seen by the people in the plain; and the reader may judge for himself how 
far that agrees with the words just quoted, ‘like devouring fire on the top of the 
mount in the eyes of the children of Israel.’ It is right to state, however, that 
Dr Wilson reckons the whole pile between the convent valley and Lejah one 
mountain, and supposes the cloud and the glory to have covered it all. 

“ The fourth mountain which puts in a claim to be Sinai is Serbal. Though 
not so high as the southern mountains, its great elevation above all those in its 
immediate vicinity, and its perfect isolation, make it the most prominent and 
commanding feature in the peninsula. (n its north-eastern side, running up to 
its very base, are Wadi Aleiat and Wadi Rimm, which would have afforded 
ample room for the encampment of the Israelites, and from which its peaks are 
clearly visible, thus fulfilling the conditions required by the Scripture narrative. 
On entering Wadi Aleiat, and leaving to the left the great central channel of 
Wadi Feiran, the Israelites would, at the same time, enter the confines of the 
Desert of Sinai, which probably embraced all the country to the south of Wadi 
Feiran ; and this would account for their speedy re-entrance into the wilderness 
of Paran, when. after a year’s sojourn before the mount, the cloud was at last 
lifted up from off the Tabernacle. In addition to these there are several other 
reasons which seem to weigh strongly in favour of Serbal, as the mountain on 
which the law was given. 

“ First, Slight as isthe value which attaches in this region to ecclesiastical 
tradition, the fact is beyond dispute, that in the early centuries of Christianity it 
pointed to Serbil. At the date of the earliest notices extant regarding it— 
about the end of the fourth century—the town of Feiran, near its base, had 
already become a place of great importance, being the seat of a bishop, and 
having a senate and large Christian population ; while neither Ghebel Mousa 
nor Ghebel Katerin were ever identified with Sinai until after the convent had 
been built, towards the middle of the fifth century. 
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“Secondly, The existence of water at Wadi Feiran, and at various places on 
the way to Upper Horeb, prevents us from placing Rephidim higher up than 
Heshuéh, and from thence to Wadi el Lejah is two days’ journey, a distance 
much greater than that which the sacred narrative indicates as traversed by 
Moses and the elders to the rock in Horeb—Exod. xvii. 1-6; but the distance 
between Wadi Natet and Serb4l would correspond very well with it. 

Thirdly, The presence of Sinaitic writings on all the peaks of Serb4l which 
have yet been visited, or at least described, taken in connection with the fact, 
that not a scrap of them is to be found either on Ghebel Mousa or Ghebel 
Katerin, clearly indicates that it was reckoned a holy mountain and made a 
place of pilgrimage. They may have been the work of shepherds, as they are 
rudely enough executed, but in that case of shepherds who had come there to 
worship ; otherwise, had this engraving been a mere pastime, it would not have 
been confined to Serb4l alone, but have been found on all the adjacent moun- 
tain tops. It is true that some of these inscriptions are found in Wadi Lejéh 
and in the Nakb el Howé, but so they are also in many of the wadis which lead 
from the desert outskirts into the interior of this labyrinth of mountains, especi- 
ally where there is a pass in the hills; and they seem to have performed there 
the duty of sign-posts. It has been conjectured by some who hold Serbél to be 
the true Sinai, that these inscrptions in Wadi Lejah have reference to the rock 
now pointed out there, which they are disposed to regard as the stricken rock in 
Horeb; but this is simply from overlooking the fact, that the first mention we 
have of that rock as connected with the miracle is by Breydenbach in 1483, 
while Maundeville and other travellers, who were there a century and a half 
earlier, mention that in their day the rock was shewn at the gate of the monas- 
tery, or actually within its walls. Any connection between these writings and 
a rock selected for the miracle only during the currency of the nth 
century, is preposterous. In speaking of these inscriptions in the Wadi Mo- 
katteb, I have ventured to hint that they are the work of the inhabitants of 
the Desert subsequent to the passage of the Israelites, and before the Christian 
era, wheth.r these were Amalekites, Midianites, or Sabathwans; and I think 
their appearance among the ruins of Serabit el Khadem bears out such an 
opinion, while their presence on Serbal would, in that case, point out the ancient 
aborigines as the pilgrims who worshipped on the top.” (Pp. 143-148.) 


It is with much regret that we feel ourselves unable to extract more 
from our author’s journal on the desert. But, in justice to him, we 
are Lound to refer to the new opinion he has advanced in regard to 
the position of Gerar, aud to which he modestly alludes in his preface. 
He alleges that this city was much further south than the place 
hitherto assigned to it by geographers. Of this we dare hardly 
speak with confidence, yet, to our minds, we must say the evidence 
he adduces is not conclusive. The statements of Eusebius and of 
Jerome we can scarcely regard as of much weight in the matter ; for 
when they speak of miles, we do not know the measurement of their 
miles. Were they Roman, or English, or Scotch? and when they say 
that Gerar was twenty-five miles to the south of Eleutheropolis, we 
are still in the dark because we know not where this city stood. 
We think, with much respect for the opinion of one so candid and 


- judicious, that the same flaw will be found in his Scriptural argu- 


ment, but we must after all leave the question to be solved and 
settled by future travellers. 

We must now take up the narrative of our traveller when, at 
Hebron, he descends from the lofty camel to the humble palfrey. 
Our author speaks of his journeys being performed by a “bridle 
path” in Palestine. We warn our readers what this means. There 
are no carriages of any kind in Judea, that perhaps they already 
know, but alas! for the “bridle path.” The road from Hebron to 
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. Jerusalem is good enough, but from Jerusalem to Jericho, and to 
Nablous, and to Jaffa, the bridle is in the mouth of the horse, but 
you are at his mercy as he jumps from rock to rock, loses his feet, 
and finds them as he best may, so that when you get down, what with 
short stirrups and shaken bones, you may be at a loss to know whether 
your limbs are your own. Dr Stewart says nothing of this, but in 
his whole narrative he only illustrates what we have always observed 
of most men that have travelled in Palestine, that a great deal of 
sentimentalism has been shaken out of them if they ever had it. The 
vineyards of Hebron naturally enough arrested his attention, and, 
like all that have been in that country, he commends the wines they 
produce. This is a matter of some interest, in estimating the re- 
sources of Palestine, and the developments of the future ; for even in 
its present neglected state, and the ignorance of its inhabitants, 
every traveller is struck with the variety and deliciousness of its 
wines. Under a proper government what would that land become # 

Like every one else, our author must have been disappointed with 
the first view of Jerusalem, but he struggles hard to find a position 
where it looks somewhat imposing, and on the whole he is successful. 
But confessedly the true glory of this city never consisted in the 
splendour of its buildings, nor the width of its streets, nor in the 
picturesqueness of its situation, it was only the fact that God choose 
it to put his name there, that he dwelt in it, and that he was to it 
for walls and bulwarks, that gave it at any time dignity and beauty. 
Yet while we admit this, every step we take in and about that city 
is deeply suggestive. Jerusalem beheld from the Mount of Olives, 
and the Mount of Olives seen from the platform of the Temple, 
gilded by the glories of the setting sun! Dr Stewart’s description 
of the city as it now is and of its environs, is so minute and accurate 
as to render it a valuable guide and companion to all who resort 
thither. It is enough to say this without descending to particulars. 
He does not swallow the vain traditions with which the cicerones 
of the place are eager to stuff the gullible traveller, and he encou- 
rages, by his example, those who come after him to search beneath 
the surface for things that have been long hid. We refer, as an illus- 
tration of this, to his visit to the ancient quarry under a part of the 
city which has recently been discoverd by Dr Barclay, an American 
missionary. We regret much that our limits do not allow us to ex- 
tract the passage. The reader will find it at p. 263, and it will well 
repay a perusal. 

The author made many of the usual excursions to famous places 
in the neighbourhood, and among others to Bethlehem and the Cave 
of Adullam. How striking the contrast between Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem! In the first there is nothing to meet your eye but sloth 
and filth, in the latter the inhabitants are all life, active, industrious, 
every one has something to do—new houses building, and, instead of 
decay, the promise of future prosperity. What can be the cause of this? 
Bethlehem is all but entirely a Christian town. A recent traveller 
has alleged that it is one of the sacred cities of the Jews. Of 
the Jews! woe be to the Jew that enters it! In regard to the Cave 
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of Adullam which Dr Stewart visited in the company of Dr Sim and 
other friends, we rather think that he is unduly sceptical We are 
not indebted to any monkish tradition for the opinion that this was 
in verity David's hidingplace, but to the investigations of recent 
travellers. It is no place of favourite resort to Greek or Latin de- 
votees. We never heard of any of them visiting it, else they would 
long ere now have made it pay. Again, he betakes himself for lack 
of better support to Eusebius and Jerome, and to their allegation that 
the cave was ten miles from Eleutheropolis. This is rather too much. 
We are quite sure that his acute and sagacious cothpanion, Dr Sim, 
who often visited the cave and surveyed the adjacent country, was of 
a very different opinion. 

But the author’s grand excursion was to Jericho and the Dead 
Sea, which is generally made by travellers in the East, and to which 
on this account we should, in ordinary circumstances, have only 
referred in a general way. But it is justice to him and to the cause 
of truth, that we should refer to the complete exposure he bas made 
of the impostures that a recent traveller has attempted to palm on 
the world. It was enough for him to have made the journey, if for 
nothing else, for Dr Stewart by his activity has so dealt with M. de 
Saulcy, as to make him a beacon to all future story-tellers. We think 
it fair that we should allow him to speak for himself, although the 
extract is rather long 


“When I arrived at Jerusalem, it was with the fixed resolution, after a few 
days’ rest, of setting out to explore the western shore of the Dead Sea through- 
out its whole extent. I had read M. De Saulcy’s ‘Journey’ round it, which for its 
marvellous discoveries has no rival but the travels of the celebrated Baron Mun- 
chausen. Being by no means disposed to follow the example of a gentleman 
who, while that book was the rage at home, declared that ‘ he was so completely 
satisfied with it, he would never read any work which called his discoveries in 
question,’ I had resolved to satisfy myself by ocular observation of the sound 
ness of his conclusions. The copy of his book which I had in my possession was 
the first that had reached Jerusalem, and it produced quite a sensation. A 
dozen people sent to beg a perusal of it; and the general impression there I 
found to be one of astonishment, that a party which was reckoned one only of 
pleasure-seekers should have turned out such diligent explorers of Bible topo- 
graphy, and that their most astounding discoveries should have been kept so 
profound a secret, that no one in Jerusalem heard of them on their return. 
Having announced my intention, both Mr Consul Finn and Mr Nicola: ex- 
pressed a wish to join me; and accordingly Sheikh Mustafa of Abou Dis, who 
takes charge of travellers going to Jericho and Mar Saba, and old Hamdén, the 
Sheikh of the Taamerah Bedouins, were sent for, that contracts might be made 
with them for the journey. When the morning arrived on which we were to 
have started the ground was covered a foot deep with snow, and though I hoped 
for better weather when we had descended into the plain, at 4000/feet lower 
level, neither of my companions would go. As it turned out, they had decided 
wisely, for during the next fortnight there was scarcely one fair day. Another 
party was made up ten days later, which was to consist of Messrs Finn, 
Graham, Sim, and myself; but singularly enough, the night before we were 
to have started, a second snow-storm came on, which lasted for twenty-four 
hours. Messrs Finn and Graham now threw up the expedition in disgust ; 
and as I had been already three weeks in Jerusalem, I found that the 
whole journey I originally proposed would have taken longer time than I could 
spare, and was reluctantly obliged to abandon it. I was not then aware that 
M. Van De Velde had already followed closely on M. De Saulcy’s and 
had ascertained that there was not a brick or a stone laid by human where 
he had discovered the most marvellous of his mare’s nests, the ruins of Sodom 
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Though my expedition failed, I subjoin the agreements made with the Sheikhs 
for the information of future travellers, as I have neglected to insert them in the 
chapter which treats of ways and means. The regulation price established at 
the British Consulate with Sheikh Mustafa is 150 piastres a-head for a three 
days’ journey to Jericho, the Jordan, and the northern end of the Dead Sea, 
returning by the Convent of Mar Saba, and that fee I subsequently paid him. 
But, as the two Sheikhs were both to be employed in our journey, it was agreed 
that they were to take us to Jericho, the Jordan, En Jedy, Ghebel Usdoum 
(Sodom), and Hebron, for the sum of 1630 piastres, which, at the exchange then 
current, makes L.14: 11: 8 sterling. Of that sum we were obliged to pay 300 
piastres in advance to Hamdan ; and as he waited for us a couple of days in vain 
on the second occasion, at the head of the Dead Sea, we were obliged to forfeit 
that sum. Though disappointed of my long journey, I was resolved, even if I 
should have to travel alone in the midst of snow and rain, to visit the shores of 
the Dead Sea, and to judge of the value attaching to M. De Saulcy’s discoveries 
by visiting the place he calls Gomorrah, which fortunately is not far from its 
northern extremity.” (Pp. 366-7.) 

“The ground over which we rode was a series of ridges and hollows like waves 
of the sea. The soil was dry and soft, so that the horses’ hoofs sunk deep in it, 
but indurated on the surface by an incrustation of salt, either coming out of the 
earth itself or occasioned by the drift of the spray from the sea. As we ap- 
proached the place we had to descend two very deep ravines and scramble u 
the opposite sides, which were soft, yielding, and very precipitous. It was wit 
difficulty we tugged our poor animals up, and it was a matter of the utmost 
wonder how Mahmond and his follower contrived to retain their seats. The 
second ascent was longer and still more difficult ; but, having accomplished it, 
a small heap of ruins lay before us, about a quarter of a mile below the preci- 
pitous wall formed by the hills of Judah’s wilderness. These ruins stand upon an 
elevated plateau, composed of chalky clay, the sides of which have been swept 
away to a great depth by the winter torrents descending from the hills, so that 
they present the appearance of jagged irregular precipices. ‘The plateau is 500 
feet, at least, above the level of the Wadi Goumran, which runs immediately to 
the south of it; and, as far as one could judge by the eye, 800 fect above the 
level of the sea, which is a couple of miles distant as the crow flies. My com- 
panions thought these figures considerably within the mark, but I state them 
according to the impression made on my own mind. And this is what the member 
of the French Institute would have us to accept as a City of the Plain. The 
ruins were so insignificant that we accused Mahmond of deceiving us, by having 
led us in a wrong direction. To prove that this was not the case, he led us to 
a stone about the middle of the ruins, and sitting down upon it, said, ‘On this 
stone Howajee De Saulcy sat, and on that, pointing to another near it, sat 
Howajee Edoardo!’ The principal ruin is that of a small fortress, containing 
several chambers, which had been built to guard the pass above ; and around it, 
on the east and south, a few cottages have stood, which probably afforded shel- 
ter to the soldiers, the whole having been surrounded by a wall for defence. 
They have been built with small square stones of the same size and general ap- 
pearance as those on the island, but they are now much destroyed by the action 
of the sun and the salmastro from the sea. The only thing which remains 
entire, though of the same age with the ruins, is a Birket about thirty feet in 
length, the interior of which is still covered with cement, like those about Jeru- 
salem. De Saulcy judiciously leaves out all mention of this. Does he attribute 
it also to the age of the Pentapolis? A double row of stones, two feet apart, 
runs from the hill behind to the cistern, and has served as a rude aqueduct to 
convey water. This ruined fortress may be ascribed to the time of Herod, who 
resided at Jericho, and built many in this neighbourhood ; or it may have been 
erected by the Romans while they were laying siege to the fortress of Masada 
farther down; but according to M. De Saulcy’s own shewing, Strabo mentions 
two fortresses which guarded the passes in these hills, called Threx and Taurus, 
which were destroyed by Pompey, and it is very probable that the rnins belong 
to one of these. We questioned Mahmoud if there were other ruins below, on 
the road to Feshkah, but he assured us there were none. Mr Finn had already 
informed me that he had examined carefully all the neighbourhood of Usdum 
years before De Saulcy was there, and was convinced that there was not a ves- 
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tige of a ruin to be found, the accuracy of which report Mr Van De Velde 
has since confirmed. In this instance there is at least a ruin, but, in transform- 
ing it into a town, M. De Saulcy must have used a magnifying glass worthy a 
place beside our nursery friend the Giants’ Ten Leagued Boots! This place is 
so near the head of the Dead Sea that all travellers who retain a penchant for 
his theory about the Pentapolis ought to go and satisfy themselves. 

“ From these ruins of Goumran we saw at the distance probably of a couple of 
miles farther south, a thicket of reeds which grow round the warm springs of 
Ain Feshkhah. Beyond it was the Ras el Feshkhah, a hill rising out of the 
water, which bars all progress along the shore to the south. Persons travelling 
from the head of the sea towards Ain Jedy, are compelled to make a detour in 
the direction of Mar Saba, and descend again to the shore on the other side of 
this mountain. The resemblance between the name Feshkhah and the Hebrew 
orthography of Mount Pisgah (7})D5, Fesgeh), is remarkable enough; but on 
the strength of it De Saulcy endeavours to establish a theory as wild as the one 
he has propounded regarding the Cities of the Plain, and his English translator, 
taking him to task for any hesitation he displays in running directly in the teeth 
of the Scripture narrative, actually crams it down our throats as though doubt 
were impossible. It is, that this hill Ras el Feshkhah is the Mount Pisgah 
which Moses ascended to obtain a view of the Promised Land. A careful study 
of the passages of oe in which Pisgah is mentioned, must lead to the con- 
clusion that Mount Nebo and Mount Pisgah are geographically closely united to 
one another, the latter being probably one of the peaks of the former, and that 
both were in the land of Moab.—Deut. xxxiv. 1. compared with Deut. iii. 17, 
27, and iv. 49. M. De Saulcy and his translator, however, are of a contrary 
opinion, and hold that while Nebo was on the eastern shore of the Dead Sea, 
Pisgah was opposite to it on the western shore! In order to establish this 
theory, they confound passages of Scripture ia which the plain of Jordan is 
mentioned with others which speak evidently of the plain of Moab to the east of 
the ridge of mountains on the border of the Dead Sea, and they twist and turn 
the sacred text in a most unscrupulous manner to compel its support. It might 
have been supposed that the intimations given in Scripture that Pisgah was in 
the land of Moab (Numbers xxiii. 14), and that Moses was not to cross the Jor- 
dan (Deut. iii. 27, xxxii. 52, xxxiv. 4), would have been sufficient to convince 
them that such a theory could not be maintained; but M. De Warren, the 
translator, gets over these by making the country of Moab extend across the 
Dead Sea so as to include Ras el Feshkhah, and by constituting the Jordan an 
imaginary line, after the manner of Mr Williams’ parish of Bethany. ‘In my 
opinion, he says, ‘the limit of the land of Moab was at the extremity of the 

lain, extending on the western shore of the Jordan as far as the foot of Mount 
Pisgah (viz. Ras el Feshkhah) to the south-west, and all along the offshoots of 
the same mountain to the westward.’ Thus all the lower part of the plain of 
Jordan is made to belong to the land of Moab; and as the border of Reuben 
marched with that of Moab, he makes Reuben also possess the land to the west 
of Jordan, between Beth Hoglah and the Dead Sea. This outrageous specimen 
of geographical ignorance is only equalled by the flippant manner in which he 
deals with Scripture, when it presents any.obstacle to the theory of which he has 
constituted himself the sponsor. As a specimen take the following :—‘ Again, 
Deut. iii. 27 becomes perfectly intelligible: ‘Get thee up into the top of Pisgah, 
and lift up thine eyes westward, and northward, and southward, and eastward : 
or thou shalt not go over this Jordan.’ This Jordan has evidently here the 
metaphorical meaning of this limit, because the real limit, Mount Pisgah and the 
Ashdoth, 1s TO BE FOR HIM A JORDAN, WHICH HE IS NOT ALLOWED TO Cross.’ In 
other words, Moses actually crossed the bond fide Jordan, and actually stood on 
the land which was to be given to Israel, though God declared he should do 
neither; but he never crossed an imaginary line at the foot of the hills to the 
westward of the plain of Jericho, which M. De Warren, on the faith of his 
friend’s ‘ geographical documents,’ has constituted’ an imaginary Jordan. It is 
but justice to M. De Saulcy to say, that with reference ‘0 this strange theory, he 
exhibits much more modesty than his translator. 

“Nearly opposite us while at Goumran, but alittle farther south, we distinctly 
saw with the naked eye the little bay or opening among the hills of Moab called 
Wadi Zerka, where the stream from the hot springs of Callirhoe falls into the 
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lake. Lieutenant Lynch visited it, and describes it thus :—‘ Stopped in a cove 
formed by the Zerka main, the outlet of the hot springs of Callirhoe. The 
stream, twelve feet wide aud ten inches deep, rushes in a southerly direction 
with great velocity into the sea. Temperature of the air 77°, of the sea 78°, of 
the stream 94°, and one mile up the chasm 95°. Farther down we saw, with the 
aid of the telescope, the high rocky banks of Wadi Mojeb, through which the 
river Arnon empties itself into the Dead Sea; and between them rises up the 
lofty Ghebel Atarous, which is believed to be the Nebo or Pisgah of Scripture. 
I am inclined to believe it is so, not only from its being the highest mountain on 
the border of Moab, but-likewise from its having at its base the hot springs of 
Callirhoe, which seem exactly to correspond with the Ashdoth Pisgah, which 
are frequently mentioned in Tudgeue as existing in that neighbourhood. The 
Hebrew word Ashdoth (f)) TWN) signifies springs or streams, and has been so 
rendered in Deut. iv. 49, ‘Even unto the sea of the plain, under the springs of 
Pisgah ;’ and in other places where the Hebrew word Ashdoth is retained in the 
text, the meaning ‘springs of Pisgah’ is supplied in the margin. As one of the 
most remarkable features in the district, these hot springs would be most 
naturally fixed on as a land-mark of Israel’s possessions to the east of Jordan, as 
the springs of Pisgah are in the passage just quoted. From Ghebel Atarous 
Moses could have seen the land of Israel, as it is described in the last chapter of 
Deuteronomy, but from Ras el Feshkhah, neither could he, in ancient days, 
nor M. de Saulcy in our time, have seen anything beyond a portion of the 
o- of Jordan, the Dead Sea, and the barren hills of the wilderness of En 
xedi. 

“There is another point to which reference must be made before we take 
leave of the Dead Sea. Believing that the lake existed in its present state from 
the creation, or at least from the deluge, M. de Sauley maintains that still there 
was room enough on its shores for the conflict which took place between Cheder- 
laomer, with his confederates, and the kings of the cities of the plain, when Lot 
was made a prisoner. With the exception of the tongue of land on which I 
believe with Dr Robinson that Zoar stood, there is no room for such a gather- 
ing on the eastern side; and from what we could observe with the telescope of 
its western shores, as well as from the account given of them by Robinson and 
Lynch, I am convinced that, had the lake then exhibited its present dimensions 
space would have been equally wanting on them for such a battle. The Scrip- 
tures tell us that there was a well-watered plain there in the days of Lot, re- 
sembling the land of Egypt for fertility, in which there were bituminous pits ; 
but there is no plain now, nor anything which man’s imagination can twist into 
one. There are bays or indentations in the hills between projecting headlands, 
each of which, if one is inclined to speak magniloquently, may be dubbed a 
plain; but there is nothing in the least resembling a flat expanse country, 
such as the districts called-the Ghor, which occur at the northern and southern 
extremities of the sea. From all this I was led to the conclusion, either that 
the lake owes its origin to that fearful catastrophe whereby the cities of the 
plain were destroyed, or, if a small fresh water lake previously existed there, that 
the quality of its waters was changed, and its dimensions were enlarged, so as 
to overspread the whole fruitful plain, by the judgment which God executed 
against its wicked inhabitants. Moreover, I am not ashamed to avow my firm 
belief, notwithstanding all that the honourable member of the French Institute 
has written to the contrary, that Sodom and Gomorrah, and the other cities of 
the plain, are buried under the waters of that salt lake. No language can more 
clearly indicate a complete revolution over the face of the whole valley—up- 
wards of seventy miles in extent—than these words, ‘ The Lord overthrew all the 
plain” ” (Pp. 383-7.) 


One of the serious evils resulting from such marvellous stories, as 
that which Dr Stewart has so effectually exposed, is, that they corrupt 
the public mind, and produce a disrelish for what is plain and true. 
Men will no longer listen to the man who does not possess an in- 
exhaustible budget of anecdotes and jokes, of discoveries he never 
made, and wonders he never saw. We believe there is one among our- 
selves at this very time who has been giving a course of lectures on 
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Palestine, and, simply because he is an honest man, and tells only the 
truth, there are not wanting those who have doubted whether he was 
ever out of his own country. 

We fear we must now bring our remarks on this highly credit- 
able and useful volume to a conclusion. The author prosecuted 
his journey in the usual course from Jerusalem to northern Pales- 
tine, but we regret that we cannot trace his steps. His journey 
was more rapid than in its earlier stages, but perhaps on this very 
account, the narrative is more lively, while it is equally interest- 
ing and instructive. We need hardly say that the volume as a 
whole derives additional valué from the apt illustrations of Scripture 
it contains, and the devout reflections with which it is interwoven, 
and we conclude as we began, by advising all our friends to take it 
as their companion to the East. It is undoubtedly a work of sub- 
stantial and permanent value. 


Light from the Cross. Sermons on the Passion of our Lord. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr A. THoLuck, University-Preacher, 
and Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. Pp: 301. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark. 


Wirx no ordinary confidence and pleasure we commend these most 
noble, solemnising, and touching discourses to the earnest regard of 
our readers. 

Apart from the peculiarly historical interest that must ever be 
associated with the name of Dr Tholuck as a hard-working German 
divine during the third, fourth, and fifth decades of this our age, as 
the most learned, and one of the most fervent interpreters of Holy 
Scripture of his day, and more especially as an early, for a time al- 
most single-handed, and persevering assailant of Rationalism, his 
pre-eminent earnestness, strength, and usefulness as a preacher, will 
ever secure for him, in the admiration and gratitude of the Church 
of Christ, the best of all human rewards. 

The volume now lying before us is highly creditable to the trans- 
lator. His materials have been happily chosen. His version is 
marked by carefulness and skill. Embracing twenty-two sermons, 
which are arranged in two series under the titles, ‘‘ The Cross, a Re- 
vealer of the hearts of men,” and “ The Sufferings and Death of 
Christ,” the collection displays the well-defined structure and tone 
of the author’s mind,—his shrewd detection of delicate tissues of 
- thought in the original Scripture,—a cordial and harmonious gene- 
ralisation of divine truth, which even in the preacher of most pre- 
eminent logical and inductive ability, must ever so largely depend 
on the wniting tendency and spirit of the heavenly baptism, together 
with an intense wrestling with the individual conscience in his 
hearers, which have assigned him his place alike so prominent and 
successful among the public instructors of the Church. 
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The Foreign Sacred Lyre. Metrical Versions of Religious Poetry. 
From the French, German, and Italian, together with the ori- 
ginal pieces. By John Sueprarp, Author of Thoughts on Devo- 
tion, &c. London: Jackson & Walford. 


Now, perhaps more than at any other period in the history of litera- 
ture, even books of no mean value at the time of their birth, speedily 
die and are forgotten amidst the thick tumultuous throng of their 
aspiring successors. 

Mr Sheppard’s “ Thoughts on Devotion,” which we believe to 
have been his earliest effort of authorship, has, if we may safely infer 
from our own associations with it, in no small measure escaped this 
unhappy oblivion. It was welcomed, as a most genial and quicken- 
ing study, when good books, aiming at once to stimulate thought and 
foster godliness, were comparatively but few in number. Nor can 
it be read now with almost any diminution of interest. 

In “ The Foreign Sacred Lyre,” this most venerable man of God 
has produced a series of translations from the three most influential 
languages of modern Europe, the,German, French, and Italian, in the 
view of testifying gratefully to the unity, in all countries and times, 
of religious sentiment and experience, when grounded in a simple 
faith in the Son of God. 

We earnestly trust that Mr Sheppard’s aim may meet with its 
merited success. His selection, though, in our view, somewhat 
awanting in variety and life, more especially as regards the hymnology 
of Germany, embraces many fine illustrations of genuine sweetness 
and pathos. We niay especially mention the “ Die Zukunft” of 
Klopstock, the “ Der Pilger” of Uhland, the “ Gia piansi e sospirai” 
of Michael Angelo, and Filicaja’s Sonnets. 


Patrick Hamilton, the First Preacher and Martyr of the Scottish 
Reformation ; an Historical Biography. Collected from Original 
Sources, &c. By the Rev. Perer Lorimer, Professor of Hebrew 
and Exegetical Theology, English Presbyterian College, London. 
12mo. Pp. 268. 


THIs is a valuable and important work, in which all that was 
previously known about Patrick Hamilton is well recorded and 
applied to good purpose, and in which some really new materials 
are brought out and made to bear upon his history, and the origin of 
the Scottish Reformation as connected with his labours. Professor 
Lorimer, by tracing out with much sagacity and energy, especially 
in Continental universities and libraries, some obscure indications of 
information given about Hamilton by Alexander Alane or Alesius, 
has been able to prove, what was unknown before, that he studied 
in the University of Paris for three years, and took his degree of 
Master of Arts there in 1520. He has also proved that Patrick 
Hamilton was married, a fact formerly unknown, but which cothes 
out very seasonably now, after the discovery made and published a 
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few years ago that he left a daughter. These are the chief things 
in the work that are, strictly speaking, new. But the work, as a 
whole, is eminently creditable to the talent, research, and scholarlike 
taste and acquirements of the author. We heartily thank him for 
this well-executed monograph on so interesting a subject as the first 
dawn of the Reformation in Scotland, and the beautiful character of 
Patrick Hamilton. We have no doubt that he will be, at least, 
equally successful in his projected works on the other precursors of 
John Knox, Alane or Alesius, and Sir David Lindsay. 


Collins's Critical and Explanatory Pocket Bible. New Testament, by 
the Rev. Davin Brown, D.D. Parts L., II., and IIT., containing 
the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 


WE have carefully examined these three parts of Dr David Brown’s 
Critical and Explanatory Commentary upon the New Testament, 
and we cordially commend it as a work of no ordinary value and 
excellence. The plan is in some respects new and very judicious, 
and the execution, as a whole, is admirable. It is singularly con- 
densed. There is very rarely a word that is superfluous. And while 
in this way there is a great deal of matter given, it is almost wholly 
matter of rare worth and value. It is generally quite fresh, such 
as is not found in the commentators in ordinary use. And it is 
singularly well fitted both to convey clear and accurate conceptions of 
the meaning of the inspired statements, and to apply them powerfully 
and impressively to the heart and conscience. We have never before 
seen, within such narrow limits, such a concentration of matter, 
bearing upon the exposition of the New Testament, that was at once 
accurate and edifying, substantial and impressive, fresh and interest- 
ing. Dr Brown has done a great service to the Church of Christ - 
by bringing his varied powers and acquirements to bear upon such a 
work ; which, if completed as it has been begun, will we have no 
doubt attain to a large circulation, and do great good. 


The Typology of Scripture viewed in connection with the Entire 
Scheme of the Divine Dispensations, by Parrick Fatrparrn, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity, Free Church College, Glasgow. 2 vols., 
8vo. 3d edition, 1857. 


WE are glad to find that this important work has now reached a 
third edition. It has deservedly secured for itself a high place in 
general estimation, especially as presenting an able and learned sur- 
vey of all the most important subjects brought before us in the Pen- 
tateuch, in connection with the primeval, patriarchal, and Levitical 
economies. The chief alterations and improvements made in the 
work since it was originally published, were introduced in the second 
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edition, there being no very material difference between the second 
and that now lying before us. We have in consequence only to ex- 
press our gratification that a work so creditable to its author, and 
so well fitted in many respects to be useful, is appreciated by the 
public, and enjoys an increasing circulation. 


Herzog’s Protestant Theological and Ecclesiastical Encyclopedia, 
edited by Bompercer. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

WE have received the fourth part of this work, containing nearly the 

whole of the letter B. It confirms the very favourable opinion we 

formerly expressed of the work. 


Things New and Old in Religion, Science, and Literatu:e. 12mo. 
Pp. 364. 


Tuis is an extremely pleasing melange of short papers upon a great 
variety of interesting subjects, ranking under the different heads 
specified in the title. The editor is evidently a very accomplished 
man, and a very pleasing writer, and he has been well supported by 
the contributions of some friends to the pages of this work. They 
have succeeded among them in combining a very large measure of 
the wtile and the dulce, and we heartily commend the product of 
their efforts and researches in ‘“ Things New and Old” to all our 
young friends. 


The Great High Priest within the Veil, being an Eaposition, Doctrinal 
and Practical, of Chap. XVII. of John’s Gospel. By the Rev. 
Taomas ALEXANDER, M.A., Chelsea. 12mo. Pp. 158. 


Every one must have felt that the seventeenth chapter of John’s 
Gospel, containing what is commonly called our Saviour’s interces- 
sory prayer, is one of the most solemn and impressive portions of the 
inspired word. No man whose heart has been touched by a sense of 
divine things can peruse it, without feeling himself brought very 
near to the Father of his spirit and the Saviour of his soul. Mr 
Alexander seems to have been duly impressed with the responsibility 
and difficulty of expounding this portion of the inspired record. 
We have no doubt he has succeeded all the better in his exposition 

that he engaged in it and carried it on with fear and trembling. 
And he certainly has succeeded in producing a singularly accurate, 
impressive, and edifying book. The success with which the train of 
thought is brought out in its connections, the powerful grasp which 
the author evidently has of things eternal and unseen, and the. force 
and vividness of his conceptions, have enabled him to make a really 
valuable addition to our expositions of Scripture. 
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Memorials of the Rev. John Love, D.D., late Minister of the Gospel 
at Anderston, Glasgow, consisting of Diary, Reminiscences, and 
Original Papers. Vol. I. 8vo. Pp. 464. 


This is the first part of a selection from the manuscripts of Dr 
Love, who was so highly and deservedly esteemed as a Christian 
minister, and whose memory is still so fragrant among “ aged dis- 
ciples” in the west country. They bear chiefly upon Dr Love's own 
remarkable spiritual history, and the development of his own pecu- 
liar religious experience, presenting, also, occasionally valuable 
theological expositions and observations, suggested by the events, 
external and internal which are narrated or referred to. They form 
a sort of autobiography, and embody a great deal of matter fitted to 
sustain Dr Love's high reputation as a Christian and a theologian, 
and to be very useful to some classes of believers. It is dangerous 
for Christians to restrict their reading chiefly to books of this sort, 
as this is fitted to foster an excessive and morbid subjectivity. But 
all men may derive much benefit from an occasional perusal of such 
records of elevated and searching experience, as we are all very prone 
to neglect communion with God and our own spirits; and it would not 
be easy to find anywhere materials better fitted to supply a check to 
this tendency, than are furnished by these memorials of Dr Love. 
We look forward with much interest to the publication of the second 
volume, which we are here assured in the preface, “ will exhibit more 
fully his character as a student of theology.” 


Anniversary and other Discourses, on Special Occasions. By Joun 
Smytu, D.D., Free St George’s, Glasgow. 12mo. Pp. 410. 


WE have read this volume with great satisfaction, both because of 
the intrinsic worth and excellencies of the discourses themselves, and 
because the volume, as a whole, will preserve a memorial of the 
honoured ministry of its esteemed author. Some of the discourses 
were published before, and are well worthy of a more lasting repu- 
tation than is usually enjoyed by single sermons or small brochures. 
The volume affords abundant proof that its author is an able minis- 
ter of the New Testament, and in all respects a workman not need- 
ing to be ashamed. The discourses on Universal Forgiveness and 
on Popery are indeed able and scholarlike treatises on these subjects, 
and are highly creditable to the talents and acquirements of the 
author. 


Commentaries, Expository and Practical, on the First Epistle of Paul 
to the Thessalonians, the Epistle of James, and the Furst Epistle of 
John. By Auex. 8. Parrersoy, D.D., Glasgow. A New Edi- 
tion. 12mo. Pp. 392. 


Turse three commentaries had been all previously published sepa- 
rately, and had been received with an encouraging measure of inte- 
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rest and acceptance. They are now republished together in one 
volume, and we trust they will meet with a wider circulation than 
before. They present an admirable specimen of a mode of dealing 
with Scripture which is still far too rare among ministers, viz. inves- 
tigating with the utmost care and accuracy the precise meaning and 
connection of the different statements as they stand, and then mak- 
ing their exact meaning, correctly ascertained, the basis of all that 
is attempted in the way of practical application. 


Prejudices against the Gospel considered and answered, by the Rev. 
John M‘Laurin, Glasgow, and John Inglis, D.D., Edinburgh ; 
and, Uses of Creeds and Confessions of Fuith, by the Rev. Wm. 
Dunlop, M.A., Professor of Church History, Edinburgh. Both 
edited, with Preface and Notes, by James Bucnanan, D.D., LL.D., 
Divinity Professor, New College. 


TueseE works have been selected by the distinguished editor as fitted to 
be useful in the present day, and as well adapted to counteract the 
influence of certain erroneous and dangerous tendencies that are 
operating around us. ‘They are well fitted to serve these important 
purposes, and by directing public attention to them, and making 
them more accessible, Dr Buchanan has rendered a service to the 
cause of truth and sound doctrine. Maclaurin, on “ Prejudices 
against the Gospel,” has been long well known and greatly admired 
by competent judges. Dr Buchanan probably did not, at the time, 
remember that in 1853 it had been published in a valuable collection 
of theological tracts in two volumes, by Dr John Brown, a fact, how- 
ever, which only confirms the suitableness of the selection. Dunlop, 
on the “ Uses of Creeds and Confessions,” is a work of high and per- 
manent value, and the greater part of it is just as useful and season- 
able now as when it was first published. We hope that many will 
embrace the present opportunity of becoming possessed of it. 


Lessons from the Great Biography. By James Hamitrton, D.D., 
F.LS. 12mo. Pp. 320. 


It is enough to say of this volume that it is worthy of its author, 
and will not detract from his high and well-earned reputation. 
Perhaps there is rather less than in some of his other works of the 
play of fancy, and of the abundance of illustration from all sources. 
But there is still quite enough of these things to shew that the fuun- 
tain of supply is as vigorous and productive as ever, as much of 
them, perhaps, as suits the peculiarly solemn character of many of the 
subjects treated of. The volume contains a series of discourses on 
selected incidents of our Saviour’s history, and these incidents, both 
in their leading aspects and in their minuter details, are certainly 
brought out and applied in a way that is singularly pleasing and at- 
tractive, and that commends itself most fully to all the leading de- 
partments of our nature. 
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A Memoir of Allan F. Gardiner, Commander R.N. By Joun W. 
Marsu, M.A., Vicar of Bleasby, Notts. 12mo. Pp. 410. 


Tuis is a memoir of Captain Gardiner, whose death by hunger, along 
with six companions, while on a missionary expedition to Patagonia, 
excited, some years ago, so much interest in this country. Two or 
three years ago Dr James Hamilton of London published a memoir 
of one of the party, Mr Williams, the surgeon, and no one could 
have turned to better account, or made more interesting and affecting, 
the incidents of this memorable story. Now, at last, we have the 
narrative of the whole transaction completed by the publication of 
this memoir of Captain Gardiner. The materials of which the 
memoir is composed are of deep and thrilling interest, and Mr 
Marsh has handled them with much judgment, good sense, and good 
feeling. 


Christian Life; or, Expository Discourses on the Gospel by John. 
By ALEXANDER Berru, D.D., Free North Church, Stirling. 12mo. 
Pp. 528. 


CrecumsTaNceEs of an unexpected and merely accidental kind have 
prevented us from examining this handsome volume so thoroughly and 
so carefully as we meant to have done. But we have read enough of 
it to warrant us in expressing the opinion, that it brings out a large 
amount of scriptural truth, and expounds and applies it with no ordi- 
nary power and precision. This volume takes in only the first three 
chapters of John’s gospel. But we are glad to see it intimated that 
Dr Beith is preparing an additional volume for the press. 


The City: its Sins and Sorrows. A Series of Four Sermons ; with 
an Appendix. By Tuomas Guturiz, D.D. Pp. 162. Adam and 
Charles Black. 


Ir would be at once superfluous and presumptuous to commend Dr 
Guthrie’s sermons. The man who could produce a volume of ser- 
mons of such attractive power, that the public of this country 
bought 16,000 copies of it, is very much independent of critics 
and criticism. We, therefore, merely say that these four sermons on 
“the City, its Sins, and its Sorrows,” are every way worthy of the 
author of the “ Gospel in Ezekiel,” and that both by the information 
they furnish as to the moral condition of our cities, and by the impres- 
sive appeals founded upon this, they are fitted to exert the most 
powerful influence upon the public mind. The Appendix contains 
some most important information and valuable practical su i 

We nearly concur in all his leading proposals. We have no diffi- 
culty whatever about the compulsory education of the whole children 
of the community, and not very much about the prohibition of the 
ordinary sale of intoxicating liquors. We have no doubt that, while 
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the state can never be warranted in making provision for teaching 

' Popery, it may lawfully give a merely secular education to 
Romanists, when the choice is between this and the want of educa- 
tion altogether. The following passage on the subject of education 
deserves to be seriously pondered :— 


“Tt is ascandal to the churches that there should be any difficulty found in agree- 
ing on a system of religious instruction suitable to little children. We are sure 
that that difficulty has no foundation in the Word of God. What have these 
infants to do with those ecclesiastical and doctrinal questions which unhappily 
divide good men among us? If we that are adults can always join in private 
worship with each other, and on occasions in public worship, and even sit down 
at the Lord’s table with each other, recognising amid all our differences a com- 
mon brotherhood and a common faith, it were a melancholy thing indeed if we 
cannot agree about the simple elements of religion that are to be taught to little 
children; and that this wretched difficulty should be an obstruction in the way 
of that national system of education which the state is bound to establish, and 

_without which no voluntary efforts wlll ever meet the wants of the country. 

“It should encourage Government and the Parliament to know that the 
people belonging to the different denominations do not sympathise with the ex- 
tremer views of their ministers, and that they would heartily rejoice in the estab- 
lishment of a system of education which would meet the wants of the country, 
although it did not meet the views and demands of those ecclesiastics who would 
perversely sacrifice the interests of the people to their own crotchets, love of 
power, or denominational peculiarities. 

“ So long as this is—what no doubt it will ever be—a Protestant country, the 
Protestant religion should be that of national schools; but communicated in 
such a way as to give complete freedom to the consciences of Roman Catholics 
or any other party declining to receive the religious instruction provided in the 

ublic schools. The children of Roman Catholic parents may be allowed to 
eave the school at the time of religious instruction ; or whenever, if such a 
system should be preferred, there were a sufficient number of Roman Catholics 
as to furnish children for a school supported out of the public funds, let these be 
applied to giving secular instruction only—the religious education of the Roman 
Catholic Church being left to parents or priests. Thus the country would secure 
that all these children receive a good secular education, and the country would 
not be employing the public funds in the propagation of what this Protestant 
kingdom regards as dangerous errors. 

‘‘Whatever arrangement the state may make as to these matters, one thing 
she is entitled and bound to do, and that is this, to require that every child 
within her bounds shall be educated. Ifthe parents are able but unwilling to do 
that, they should be compelled to do it—punished if they don’t doit. If they 
are not able to do that, then it should be done at the public expense. To make 
sure that this is done, a system of inspection should be established. Such a 

stem would not be found to interfere in the least degree with the rights and 
liberties of those who do their duty to their children and to the state ; like other 
arrangements and laws for the preserving of honesty and order, that system 
would only be a terror and a check and a yoke to “evil-doers.” People might 
send their children to public schools or private schools, national or denomina- 
tional schools; but the state is entitled to see that they are receiving at least a 
plain education at some school.” Pp. 153-5. 














